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The Motorist who does \< 
not stop to put on Weed 
Tire Chains before driving over —s ee 
wet-slippery-skiddy streets gambles 
with his life and the lives of others. 
























Some men would gamble with anything, from a 
counterfeit coin to life and property and all that they 
or others hold dear. 


But at least they gamble for some stake which to 
them—if to no one else—seems worth the gamble. 
They do not risk their whole fortunes with only a few 
dollars to gain. 


Why then, if time be precious, would they risk 
all the time allotted them here on earth, for the sake 
of a few moments of it now? 


Yet, strange to say, this is just what some motorists 
do when they fail to stop to put on Tire Chains before 
driving over wet-slippery-skiddy streets. They gamble 
their automobiles, their limbs, their very lives, and the 
lives of others on the road—for no more than a little 
of their time to put on Weed Chains, the only 
dependable safeguard against skic.!ing. 









Weed Chains for all Styles and Sizes of 
Tires are Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, fue. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF WEED CH s 


Bridgeport Connecticut 


In Canada—Dominion Chain Co. Ltd., Niagara Falls. Ov '»r 
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Beyond the bend 


By Herbert Kaufman 


E gave his son a fighting chance, led him back over the 
| roads his youth had passed, pointed the wrong turns, 
hi pictured the aftermath of reckless, wanton hours, wiped 








the sweet paints from Folly’s bitter lips, panoplied the boy with 
S| all his knowledge. 

But he refused his daughter an equal share in the valuable 
estate. | 
| He did not tear the mask from life to show the lies that only 
are revealed to deep experience. 
| When her time came to walk alone, having no maps for guid- 
ance, she went astray. 

A wrecker set a light and led her from the path. Her heart 
looked up, thinking to find a star. Then she fell, and dragged 


her crippled soul away to hide it in the night. 
Girls are not born road-wise—that’s why so many of them 
uder into danger. 
Her father sought to make stern prohibitions suffice where 
cviest, open discussion alone could serve. 
Te challenged wilfulness by restraining acts and refraining 
frov? facts. 
“here were no mutual confidences. Frankness might have 
saved what indirection lost. 
fle knew what lay beyond the bend, where men turn off to sow 
wild ouls and women stay behind and weep and reap. 
ha 
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She only saw the crowds go up the street to play; she never 
dd how many must come back to pay. 
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- RIA RK’ @Y 2s 
By Edgar Lee Masters 


Decoration. by WT. Benda_ 


AID Friar Yves: “God will bless 
Saint Louis’ other-worldliness. 
Whatever the fate be. still I fare 

To fight for the Holy Sepulcher. 

If I survive, I shall return 

With precious things from Palestine— 
Gold for my purse, spices and wine, 
Glory to wear among my kin. 

Fame as a warrior I shall win. 

But. otherwise, if I am slain 

In Jesus’ cause, my soul shall earn 
Immortal life washed white from sin. 


a) 


Said Friar Yves: “Come what will 
Riches and glory, death and woe 

At dawn to Palestine I go. 

Whether I live or die, I gain 

To fly the tepid good and ill 

Of daily living in Champagne. 

Where those who reach salvation lose 
The treasures, raptures of the earth, 
Captured, possessed, and made to serve 
The gospel love of Jesus’ birth, 
Sacrifice, death; where even those 
Passing from pious works and prayer 

To paradise are not received 

As those who battled, strove, and lived, 


And periled bodies, as I choose 

To peril mine, and thus to use 

Body and soul to build the throne 

Of Louis the Saint, where Joseph’ s care 
Lay Jesus under a granite stone. 


Then Friar Yves buckled on 
His breastplate, and, at break of dawn, 
With crossbow, halberd took his way. 
Walked without resting, without pause, 
Till the sun hovered at midday 
Over a tree of glistening leaves, 
Wherea spring gurgled. “Hunger gnaws 
My stomach, whispered Friar Yves. 

ae oe he sighed, * ‘could only gain, 
Like yonder spring, an inner source 
Of life. and need not dew or rain 
Of human love, or human friends, 
And thus accomplish my soul's ends 
Within myself! No,” said the friar: 
There is one water and one fire; 
There is one Spirit, which is God. 
And what are we but streams and springs 
Through which He takes His wanderings? 
Lord. I am weak. I am afraid ; 
Show me a way ’ the friar prayed. 

“Where do I flow aad to what end? 
Am | of Thee. or do I blend 


He reatter w ith Thee?” 


Yves heard 
W hale praying sounds as whe n the a rd 
I ema with A swarm of insect things 


H iroppe d his halberd to | rok iown 


And then his waking vision blurred, 
As one before a light will frown. 

His inner ear was caught and stirred 
By voices; then the chestnut tree 
Became a step beside a throne. 
Breathless he lay and fearfully, 
While on his brain a vision shone. 


a 
i 


Said a Great Voice of sweetest tone: 
“The time has come when I must take 
The form of man for mankind's sake. 
This drama is played long enough 

By creatures who have naught of me, 
Save what comes up from foam of the sea 
To crawling moss or swimming weeds, 
At last to man. From heaven in flame, 
Pure, whole, and vital, down I fly, 

And take a mortal's form and name, 
And labor for the race's needs.” 


Then Friar Yves dreamed the sky 

Flushed like a bride's face rosily, 

And shot to lightning from its bloom. 

The world leaped like a babe in the womb, 
And choral voices from heaven's cope 
Circled the earth like singing stars. 

“O wondrous hope. O sweetest hope, 

O passion realized at last: 

O end of hunger, fear, and wars, 

O victory over the bottomless, vast 


Valley of Death ! e 


A silence fell, 
Broke by the voice of Gabriel: 
“Music may follow this, O Lord! 
Music I hear; | hear discord 
Through ages yet to be, as well. 
There will be wars because of this, 
And wars will come in its despite. 
It's noon on the world now; blackest night 
Will follow soon. And men will miss 





== 
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The meaning, Lord! There will be strife 
‘Twixt Montanist and Ebionite, 
Gnostic, Mithraist, Manichean, 
*Twixt Christian and the Saracen. 
There will be war to win the place 
Where You bend death to sovereign life. 
Armed kings will battle for the grace 
Of rulership. for power and gold 
In the name of Jesus. Men will hold 
Conclaves of swords to win surcease te — eo . , 
Of doctrines of the Prince of Peace. ‘ : Te ; : 
The seed is good, Lord, make the ground 
od for the seed you scatter round!” 


he Great Voice of sweetest tone: 
-dener sprays his plants and trees 
I ut lice and stop disease. 
Ati praying, fruit is grown 
Rude slump. The shortened eyes 
Of men -e this end, although 


Leaves with ra whole tree dies 
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Summer Schools and Vacation Camps 











FIRST THINGS 
Development of character. 
Cultivation of good manners. 


Vigilance for safety. 
7 miles of lake shore. Fleets 
Your boy deserve 


Address JOHN M. DICK, B 


CAMP IDLEWILD “<< wi 


Idealizing of purity of mind and body. 


32-page Illustrated Descriptive Booklet on request. 





mnnepesaukee, N. H. 
26th YEAR 
EXPERIENCE COUNTS 
Twenty-five years of camp life. 
Over fifteen hundred boys in camp. ™ 
Not a single serious accident. 
Mr. Dick's personal supervision for twenty-five years. 


of canoes and motor boats. Big new speed boat. 
s the best. Idlewild provides it. 











. D., 345 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 
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CAMP WINNESHEWAUKA 


LUNENBURG, VT. FOR GIRLS 


In White Mountain region. Mile of lake shore. Free 
horseback riding, water and field sports, handi- 
crafts, music and dancing under expert instructors. 
Sponson and. war canoes. Screened bungalows. 
Spring water. Perfect sanitation. Best of every- 
thing for the best girls. Booklet. 


KARL O. BALCH, Resident Manager 
Dept. F. Lunenburg, Vt. 


The Tela-Wauket Camps 


i yo 29 | 
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FOR GIRLS ROXBURY, VERMONT 


Seniors, 14-20; Juniors, 10-14. 200 acres of wooded 
mountain-side and meadows in the very heart of the 
Green Mountains. Private pond for water sports. 
Athletic fields. Clay tennis courts. Camping trips. 
Daily horseback riding over mountain roads and 
trails. No charge for horses or instruction. Rustic 
sleeping bungalows. Assembly haii for dancing, 
music and games round the big fireplace. Screened 
dining porches. Enthusiastic counselors. All coun- 
selor positions filled. Illustrated booklet. 


MR. & MAS. C. A. ROYS, 10 BOWDOIN ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








For Girls Fairlee, Vt. 
In pine grove overlooking Lake Morey. Canoeing, 
motor-boating, sailing and swimming under safe 
restrictions. Hiking, mountain climbing, basket- 
ball, tennis, golf, archery and horseback riding. 


Resident physician and nurse. Music, drawing, 
handicraft, nature study. Pure water and farm 
food 


For catalogue address 


THE DIRECTOR, Clyde and Summer Streets, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Summer Camp yi re iake 

to September 
Where a boy's love of nature, adventure, animals and 
sports are developed into character building experience. 
Hikes, industrial excursions, camping amid the Sand 
Dunes, boating, fishing. swimming, ponies. Wood and 
metal shops. Men and women counsellors from Inter- 
faken School. Estate of 740 acres. Address 
Headmaster, Box 100, Rolling Prairie, Indiana 

Chicago Rep., ‘phone Kenwood 4375. 
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| 8-13. Finest plant and equipment in America. 


| life. 


| and outdoor sleeping. 






Sargent Camps 


For Girls. Dr. Dudley A. s 
boro, N. H. Two distinct camps: Seniors, 14-24; ee 
é to 


Camp Cowasset 32% 
| water sports. 


11th season. 
Wampanoag Camps Bumnann pay. Bee Cod, 
Boys from 8 to 14. Club for boys over 14 and 


water sports, prizes. Athletics under experien College 
men. Camp mother. Booklet. = 

MPS. BERTRAND E. TAYLOR, MR. ALDRICH TAYLOR, Dir'g, 
nt Avenue. 
—$$$——= 


MASSACHUSETTS, Newton Centre, 236 Gra 
Seashore Camp for Girls, 


canoeing, swimmi: 
Horseback riding, tennis, base = 
field contests. Seniors and Juniors. Good food, 
fun and good care. Address = - 
Miss BEATRICE A. H 
MASSACHUSETTS, Marlborough, 15 Chureh st. 


| Tip of Cape Cod. 
Camp Chequesset laning, sailing, i 
swimming, motorboating, field sports, scouting, arts 


Sargent, President, Peter- | 


and water sports. Horseback riding and driving. Canoe- | 


ing and camping on picturesque lake. 
other mountain trips. Water pageant. Twilight :in7inz 
on the lake. Safety and health our first. consideration. 
In spite of greater expense our rates are not increased. 
THE SECRETARY. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 14 Everett St. 


Thorn Mt. Tutoring School and Camp 


For Boys, J2ekson, N.H. Altitude 1600 ft. Big log 


cabin. All outdoor sports. Mountain climbing, wood- 
craft and tutoring. A unique combination of play and 
study. G. A. TUSHEE, A. B., B. D., Director. | 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfield. 


i Conway, N. H., means the 
Pine Knoll Camp happiest summer in a girl's 


Heart of White Mountains. 
in New England. On picturesque, secluded Iona Lake. 
Full camp programme. Wonderful equipment. Illus- 
trated booklet. Mrs. Frances H. WHITE. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Lynn, 115 C. Ocean Street. 

For Boys. Lake Asquam, 

Camp,Wachusett foiaerness, NH. Fifteenth 
season. 7 buildings. Boating, canoeing, swimming, fishing, 
water and land sports. Music, games and a good time 
every night. Tutoring if desired. No tents. Fisher huts. 
Booklet. REV. LORIN WEBSTER, L.H.D. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, Plymouth, Holderness School. 


° (Beyond the Multitude). 
Camp Kenjockette for'Giris. "In the wooded 
hills of Vermont. 


Tennis, basket-ball, swimming, canoe- 
ing, horseback riding. Bungalows. Junior and Senior 








| dep'ts. Address Mr. and Mrs. JAMES W. TYSON, JR., 


Malvern,Pa., until June 15 and then South Strafford, Vt., or 
MASSACHUSETTS, Hingham. Ma§ass E. F. STRINGER. 


For Girls. In the midst of the pines, 
Camp Fatwell {Siiies from Wells River, Vermont. 
Well built and electrically lighted cottages. Domestic 
Science, Household Arts, Current Topics. Athletic sports 
Until June Ist, address 
Miss J. H. FARWELL, ‘The Castle,’ Tarrytown, N. Y. 
VERMONT, Wells River. After June Ist. 


For Girls. On our own island, 
| Camp Teconnet China Lake, Me. Dining hall, 


assembly house, tents. Swimming, canoeing, motor-boat- 
ing, land and water sports. 
Personally directed by Mr. CHARLES F. TOWNE, Asst. 
Supt. of Schools, and Mrs. TOWNE. 

| HODE ISLAND, Providence, 16 Eames Street. 


'Winona Camps 

For Boys. Moose Pond. Tenth Season. Two camps 
| graded (ages 8 to 16). For illustrated aoe _— 
i >. E. Coss. 





| MAINE, Denmark, Denmark Inn 


| 7 Sebago Lake Region, Maine. A camp 
| Wildmere that cares. We welcome boys whose 
| parents believe in the old-fashioned virtues. Remarkable 
| equipment. Good, wholesome food, prepared by cooks 
| who “know how.” Send for unique booklet. 
IRVING H. WOODMAN. 
NEW YORK, Brooklyn, Box 79, Station L. 


- For boys. In the Maine Woods. 
Camp Katahdin [i, S23son Fishing and real 


camp life. Athletic fields. Horseback riding under direction 
of a West Pointer. Mountain trips. Water sports. Games. 
| Log cabins and tents. Safety, health and a good time. 
| GEORGE E. PIKE, B. S., RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point School. 


Sebago Lake, South Casco, Me. 
Sebago-Wohelo Combination of lake, mountains 


and sea. Complete equipment. Horseback riding. Crafts. 
Each girl in personal care of Dr. and Mrs. Luther Halsey 
Gulick, Founders of the Camp Fire Girls. Booklet. To 
April 15; Mrs. CHARLOTTE V. GULICK. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Hotel Bellevue. 

| = For Boys. Ages 8-15. Every 
| Kineo Camps feature boys desire. Especially 
| safe water sports. Riding. Scouting trips and war games, 
under West Point Army Officers. Mature supervision. 
Boys live in dry, airy bungalows. Mt. Washinzton trips, 
campcraft, shop. klet. Harrison, Me 














Wyonegonic Camps 


For Girls. Moose Pond. Sixteenth Season. Three 


Crafts and dramatic projects. | State of New York.) 


Monadnock and | 


Most beautiful spot | 








crafts. Bungalows and tents. Each girl always in the care 

of an expert. Season, $150. Illustrated booklet. Addres 

WILLIAM GOULD VINAL, A.M., MRs. LILLIAN HALE Vinal, 
RHODE ISLAND, Providence, 52 Brownell Street. 


The Cape Cod Camp for Girls. Established 
1905. Swimming, canoeing, sailing—safest 
conditions, expert instruction; land sports, eantry, 
musical comedy, horseback riding. Exceptional equip- 
ment and location. Separate camp for little girls. Unugual 
results in health and vigor. Mrs. E. A. W. HAMMAT?, 
Mass., Newton Centre, 707 Commonwealth Ave. 
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Schools of Elocution and Dramatic Art 


eS 
STUN TOATUAEETANTAAAESAENGEAAECCAEAEAEEEUUEEEAEESUNERLACEEOUUED ON SUEEPUET OCG ETUNSENE 


=] AMERICAN ACADEMY 


OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Franklin H. Sargent, Pres. 


The Standard Institution 
of Dramatic Education 
for 34 years. 


Connected with Charles Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre and Companies 


Spring Term Begins April 3rd 
Detailed Catalog from the Secretary 
Room 144.Carnegie Hall, New York 
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|New York School of Expression 


(Chartered by the Regents of the University of the 
Daily classes in Voice-training, Elo- 
eution, Public Speaking, Pantomime, Drama. Study of 
Literature for Personal Culture, Classic and “ocial Dane- 
ing. Teachers’ classes Saturday mornings. Summer Seé- 
sion, July and August. Send for catalogue. 
C. 8. PRESBY, President. 

NEW YoRK, New York City, 318 West 57th Street. 





~- or THE Ex- 
The Harriet Beauley Schoo PRESSIVE ARTS 
Greek, Dramatic, Nature, or Dance of —_ 
Dance of Manner. Folk Dances. Poise Postures. 
Delsarte. Correct Breathing. Classical and Modems 
Drama. Outdoor work. Resident and Day. 
NEw YORK, N. Y. City, 8. 1., Arrochar, Barrett 


The National School 2 'Oetnar 


The oldest chartered school of Expression in Americ. 
Degrees granted. Public Speaking, Physical 
English, Dramatic Art. Professionaland Finishing Courses. 


| Dormitories. For catalog, address D. A. SHOEMAKER, Pris. 


| 


NEW YORE,N.Y.C.,Hotel McAlpin. Irnvinc L.McCOLL. 


oe camps (ages 8 to 21). For illustrated Booklet 
dress | 


Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Coss 
MAINE. Denmark 

For Boys. Catskill Mts., near Rip Van 
Kyle Camp Winkle’s Rock. Model Bungalows—no 
damp tents. Land and water sports; swimming absolutely 
safe. Boys’ health, diversion and amusements well looked 
entary or academic instruction free of charge. 

Booklet. Dr. Pavut KYLe, Kyle School for Boys. 
| N.Y.,Irvington-on-Hudson(22 miles from N.Y.C.)Box 504. 


Maplewood Camp wer Boys Ge Real Care. 


| Maplewood. Outdoor life, with a little study. Boating, 
| fishing, hikes, auto trips, athletic fields, tennis courts. 
|§ oversight, even to clothing. Finest care at reason- 
able fee. Fall term begins Sept. 19. 
J. C. SHORTLIDGE, A.B., Harvard, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Concordville, x 29. 


season at | 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 926 Parkway Building. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and Pedageg 
in America. Summer Session. 37th year opens Sept. 


Address 
Harry SErMouR Ross, Dean. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Huntington Chambers. 

: Do you wish our assistance in 
Boarding School choice of a school? If you do nat 
find one suited to your requirements advertised im the 
magazine write to us. Give location, approximate a 
you are willing to spend, of prospective pupil 
any information you see fit. MOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 


New York, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


‘ts 


EST 20 
Ta ters! 


LVIENE 
SCHOOL oF 


YEARS) TECHN 


is a“ o 

Ene ociee 

ORATORY ART: Bit LIGHT 
SOVYELTY VWAUVOEYEMAS ACTS. 

Former pupil-celebrities: Hazel Dawn, Nora 

Annette Kellermann. Laurette Taylor, Mlle. 

Gertrude Hoffman, Ethel Levy, Joseph Santley, 

Pilcer, Harry Clark, Taylor Holmes, Barney Tea. 

Mary Fuller, Marie and Flo ence Nash, bara 

nant, Dolly ‘Sisters, Lillian Walker, Violet Messeres# 

and o Write for catalogue. Address Secretary 


Mention study 
7 “ALVIENE SCHOOLS” 
Suite21, 225 W.57th St., near Broadway, 


CTICA 


ane 


Bayes 


NewYork City 
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fLasell Seminary 


_ Auburndale, Massachusetts. 10 Miles from Boston 





Courses in Language (including Spanish), Litera- 
ture, Science, Music and Art, with thoro instruction 
in the theory and practice of Household Economics. 
Training is given in the Art of Entertaining, House 
Furnishing and Management, Marketing, Cooking, 
Dressmaking and Millinery. Twenty acres, thir- 
teen buildings. Tennis, Boating, Swimming, Rid- 
ing and other sports are encouraged. 

G. M.. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal 


109 Woodland Road 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. 38 minutes from Boston. Country sports. 
New gymnasium and swimming pool. For catalogue 
and views, address 

Miss OLIVE SEWALL Parsons, B. A., Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 





Standish Manor School 


The special school for girls who are unable to keep pace 
with others of their own age. Each girl advanced as 
rapidly as health and —_ permit. Intimate home 
care. 20 acres. Modern Manor House. Address 

MASSACHUSETTS, Halifax. Mrs.ELLENC.DRESSER,Prin. 


Miss Bradford's and Miss Kennedy's 


ScnooL. A country school for girls, facing the Mount 

Holyoke College campus. College preparatory course, art, 

arts and crafts, music. Tennis, hockey, basketball, swim- 

ming, skating, folk-dancing. Address: 

Miss MARY A. BRADFORD, M1Iss VIRGINIA W. KENNEDY. 
MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley, Box 153. 





. For Girls. 25 miles from Bos- 

Howard Seminary ton. College prep. and general 

courses. Household economics. Art, Music, French, Ger- 

man. Interior Decorating. School and residence. Gym. 

Horseback riding, tennis, golf, hockey, basketball. Ca- 
noeing. $600-$700. Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, 

MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. Principals. 


Bradford Academy 


For Young Women. 114th year opened September 13th. 
Thirty miles from Boston. Address 
Miss LAURA A. KNoTT, A.M., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 


For Girls. i 
The Campbell School suburban ——_ 
Residence and new school building. General and special 
courses. Music, Art, Domestic Science. Personal atten- 
tion Out-of-door sports. A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D., 
Mrs. A. H. CAMPBELL, Principals. 
CONNECTICUT, Windsor, 261 Broad Street. 


Wykeham Rise 


A country school for girls, in the Berkshire Hills. Bryn 
Mawr preparatory course and certificates to other colleges. 
Outdoor and indoor sports of every description. 

FANNY E. Davies, LL.A., Principal. 
_Cox NECTICUT, Washington. 


The Ely School 


For Girls. One hour from New York City. College en- 
trance certificate. Household Arts. Music and General 
courses. Sleeping porches if desired. Horseback riding, 
outdoor life. A separate school for girls under 15. 

Connecticut, Greenwich, Ely Court. 


Saint Margaret's School 


College entrance certificate. General Courses. House- 
id arts and crafts. 43rd year. Gymnasium., Happy 
spirit of good fellowship between teacher and pfipil. 50- 
acre school farm. Miss EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A. M., 
CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. Principal. 


Formerly Virginia Female ‘Institute. 

Stuart Hall Founded 1843. Diocesan School for Girls 

irginia M ts. General and College Preparatory Courses, 

pm jolin, Vocal, Artand Expression ept. Newequip- 

ment including pianos. Cymnastics and field sports under 

. Director. Catalog.” JANE COLSTON HOWARD, A.B. 
IRGINIA, Staunton. (Bryn Mawr), Principal. 


>a For Girls and Young Wo- 

Southern Seminary men. 5ist year. In Blue 
rice ts. College Preparatory with certificate privilege. 
oo Le Music, Pipe Organ, Art, Domestic Science, Busi- 
= , e by Bens = so U. 8. an outside. Recom- 
ViRGINIA, Buena Vista, Box 916 — eee 





Mary Baldwin Seminary FoF Young Ladies. 
me Sent. 12th. In Shenandoah Valley. Unsurpassed 
Courses: Cee equipment. Students from 35 states. 

> Collegiate (3 yrs.); Preparatory (4 yrs.), with cer- 


tifleate privileges. Music, Ar 3 , 
VIRGINIA, Staunton. ; pica mtn te 


Virginia Intermont College Soe ie 
Jon bad Cos Students from 20 states. Preparatory and 
Muste a ege. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. 
1900 ft Pecialty Large campus. Bracing climate. Alt. 
Vai ew gymnasium. Terms $225 to $300. Catalog 
l, Box 124. H. G. NorrsincEr, A. M., Pres 


The Chath 
ne Chatham Episcopal Institute 
Expression’. College Preparatory. Literary, Music, Art, | 
Ten-acre and Business Courses. Certificate privileges. 
ate. Os — H views giles. Gymnasium. Terms moder- 
Viaivia, Chatham, Box 9. At ae 


South Historic Junior College. Gir 
ae College and Young Women. Sith Linn 
Preparato: xtras. Social Training. Two-year Courses. 
sion, Domesie4,Finishi Courses. Music. Art, Expres- 
Students — wee hag Pogmeteel. Gymnasium. 
4.,Peters) 7a0: S. Ideal climate. Non-sectarian. 
burg, 206 Oollege Pl. ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS AML. 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women _ 


NN WORK AND IN PLAY the girls of Ward- 
Belmont are stimulated to their finest interest, 
enjoyment and achievement in all that leads to their physical, social, 


and moral development. Inspired by delightful -sur- 


roundings and associations and encouraged by the kindly influence 
d and close, personal instruction of master-minds, our young women 


enter with hearty enthusiasm into every activity of college life. 
In the class room or in the saddle, in the swimming pool or in the laboratory, at 
tennis and basket ball, or in the studio and domestic science, the noblest ideals of effi- 
cient, wholesome, practical and cultured womanhood are the common goal of Warp- 


BELMONT students. 


_The fifty or more instructors comprising the faculty, are selected for their culture, 
ability, experience and moral fitness from the leading American and European Uni- 


versities, Conservatories and Studios. The beautiful campus and buildings, repre- 
senting an investment of more than half a million dollars, afford every comfort, con- 
venience and facility for the protection and training of body and mind. 

In Nashville, “The Athens of the South,” the center of Southern education and cul- 
ture, favored by the peerless winter climate of the beautiful bluegrass region of Ten- 
nessee, young women from the best homes of the South, East and West meet in delight- 
ful and profitable association to enjoy the distinctive advantages of a thoroughly ap- 
pointed institution of national prestige and patronage. 

In Literary Work, in Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics, and Physical 
Training, the facilities and instruction at WARD-BELMONT meet the exacting demands 
of a most discriminating patronage. The Academic Course includes Preparatory, 
High School and College Work 


Early application is desirable,as the number of students is limited. Write for com- 
plete Catalogues and Book of Views. 


Address: 


WARD-BELMONT, BoxA, Belmont Heights, Nashville, Tenn. 





Fairmont 

A Home School for Girls. Regular and Special courses. 
Advanced Courses for High School Graduates. Music, 
Art, Expres:ion, Domestic Art and Science. Indoor and 
outdoor sports. 

District or CotumBiA, Washington. 


The Colonial School For Sits. Finishing: High 
courses for Serainary and High School graduates, Art, Ex- 
pression, Music, Domesti: Science. Out-of-door Study Hall 
and Gymnasium. Swimming and all outdoor sports. 
Miss JESSigE TRUMAN. Assoc. Prin. 
Dist. or CoLumMBiaA, Washington, 1531 Eighteenth St 


. A Boarding and/Day School for 
Paul Institute Girls. Preparatory, Academic 
and Special Courses. The Arts. Journalism. Short Story 
Course. Principles of Common Law. Vocational Training. 
Mrs. NANETTE B. PAUL, LL.D., President. 
MRS. FLORENCE JACKSON STODDARD, Principal. 
DIsTRict OF COLUMBIA. Washington, 2107 S St., N.W. 


Chevy Chase School {formerly Chevy Chast 


for girls, a preparation for womanhood. Washington's 
finest and healthiest suburb. Social and civic advantages 
of the national capital combined with a thoroughly mod- 
ern education. Catalog on request. 

FREDERIC ERNEST FARRI’ GTON. Ph.D., Headmaster 


Martha Washington Seminary 
For Young Women. In finest residential section of Na- 
tional Capital. Two years’ cou se for High School gradu- 
ates, general and special courses. Domestic Science. Out- 
door sports. EDWARD W. THOMPSON, Principal. 
Dist. or CoLtumsis. Washington, 1601 Conn. Ave. 


- DcMESTIC ART AND SCIENCE 
National Schoo Offers comprehensive 2 and 
year courses in cultural and practical subjects including 
Language, Literature, Music, and Art. New fireproof 
model home Dormitories with supervised practice in house- 
hold management. 11 acre campus. Faculty of 32 special- 


ists. Catalogue. 
DIsTRIcT OF CoLUMBIA, Washington. 


Harcourt Place School 


For Girls. Faculty of 12, students limited to 50. Col- 
lege preparatory and special courses, including course in 
Household Science. Country environment unsurpassed 
for health. Rates $500. Address 

OxI0, Gambier. Dr. STREIBERT, Regeat 


Brenau College-Conservatory toe 


June 21st. Standard College courses. Special courses in 








music, oratory, art, domestic science. Near Atlanta 7 | 


National sororities. Attractive social life. Non-sectarian 
27 States represented. Descriptive book and catalogue. 
Georaia, Gainesville, Box B. BRENAU., 
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Skidmore School of Arts 


SUMMER SESSION 
July second to August eleventh 
Household Economics, Music, 
Physical Education (preparing 
teachers to fill the requirements 
of the New York State Law), 
Secretarial Studies, Languages 
For catalogue of regular and summer sessions 
Address the REGISTRAR 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK 


SAIN NF PINE PRN MRI IN| ATS RLU EE 





ion opens September 20th. 








Stanley Hall—NorthweSt: rn Con- 
Stanley College servatory. A group of Affiliated 
Schools in a Teautiful University City. The Only Institu- 
tion of the Northwest conferring accredited certificates for 
High School, Junior College, Vocational and Conservatory 
cou’ses. Address OLIVE ADELE EVERS, Pres. 
MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, 2119 Pleasant Avenue. 


. : For Young Women and 

| Monticello Seminary Gris’ 7oth year. Junior 

College, College Preparatory courses. Certificate courses 

in Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Roof Gar- 

| den for outdoor exercise. Sun Parlor, Swimming Pool, 
} Gymnasium. All outdoor sports. 

| ILLINOIS. Godfrey. Mss MARTINA C. ERICKSON, Prin. 


. For Girls and Young 
Frances Shimer Schoo Women. 2 years Col- 
lege, 4 years.Academy. Music. Art, Elocution, Home 
| Esononsies, Secretarial and Teachers Course. Certificate 
| privileges. 35 acres. 8 buildings. 64th year. Separate 
ilding for Ist and 2nd year academic students. Catalog. 
JLINOIs, Mt.Carroll, BOx,606. REV.WM.P.MCKEE, Dean. 
a 
H 1 For Girls. On shores of Lake Michigan, 
Ferry all 25 miles from Chicago. High scholastic 
standards. Certificate privileges. ‘ollege preparatory. 
Junior college and special courses. Gymnasium and swim- 
j i, Address 
ee MARION Coats, M. A., Principal. 
ILLrno1s, Lake Forest. Box 301. 


Be For Women. The Welles- 
Lindenwood College ley of the West. Health- 
ful location. 34-acre campus. Modern dormitories. Two 
direct railroad lines. 50 minutes from St. Louis. Homelike 
Christian atmosphere. All special departments. $200,000 
improvements ip 2 years. Dr. J. L. ROEMER, 

Missouri. St Charles. Box 100 





For Women Established 
Maryland College 1553." Baltimore Suburbs. 
New fireproof buildings, large campus. Degreesgranted 
College preparatory department. omestic Science and 
Arts, Musica! Conservatory, Expression. Non-sectarian. 
Catalogue on request , 
' MARYLAND, Lutherville, Box W. 


- For Girls. Affiliated with Hood 
Hood Seminary College. Preparatory_ courses 
with certificate privilege to Hood, Mt. Holyoke, Wellesley 
and other colleges. Diploma courses. Music, Art, Ex- 
pression. Domestic Science. Gymnasium. $300. For 
catalog address Josera H. AppLe, LL.D., Pres. 
MARYLAND, Frederick. 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


FOR GIRLS 


We send students to Vassar, Wellesley. Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Univs. 


Mount 


college. 


of Mich., Ill., Cal., Minn., and other colleges on ce;tificate. 
girls, however, after leaving high school do not wish to go to 
But often they desire advanced work in a new environment 
with competent instructors, and to select studies best meeting their 


Many 


tastes and interests. 


We offer just these opportunities. ; 
erature, but the course otherwise is elective. All subjects count for 


a 


School 


diploma. 


Graduation from high schoo! not necessary for entrance. 
examination required. 
Special work in voice, piano, cello, violin, harp and pipe organ with 


eminent Boston masters. i ) p 
(6 in all) with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 


Students take English or Lit- 


No 


A finely equipped school. New building~ 


All outdoor sports. All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Artand 
historical associations are freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 


miles from 
Boston 


A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her studies at Mount 
Ida and continue them until she has an education equivalent to two 


years in college, taking through her whole course an elective program. 


There are some rooms with hot and cold water. © 
18 are being accepted in the order of their applications. 


Exceptional opportunities with 
a delightful home life. 


Send for New 
Year Book 


Gi E d On-the-Hudson. “The School Beauti- 
en €M ful” for Girls. Academic and collegiate 
courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Rid- 
ing, Sports. Social Training emphasized. No examinations. 
Sight-seeing in New York City. Outdoor life a specialty. 
Limited enrollment restricted to well-bred girls. Address 
N.Y.,Poughkeepsie, DR.FREDERIC MARTINTOWNSEND, Dir. 


The Knox School 


Formerly at Briarcliff Manor. Country School for 
Girls. 40 minutes from New York City. 
Mrs. RusSSELL HovuGHTON, Principal. 
NEW YORK, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 5: 


. : A Friends’ 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute School for 
Girls, 25 mile; from N. Y. Separate department for little 
girls in care of Home Mother. 46th year. $300 to $400. 
Primary, Preparatory, Commercial, Manual Training, 
Domestic Science. Regents’ standards. Gymnasium. 
NEw YorE, Valhalla, Box A. 


Normal Training Schools 


Thomas Normal Training School | 


Devoted exclusively to equipping young men and 
women to teach Music, Drawing, Home Economics, 
Physical Training, Manual Training, Industrial Arts and 
Penmanship. One and two-year courses. 28th year we 
have been placing graduates in paying positions. Dormi- 
tories. Strong faculty, beautiful Socation. adequate equip- 
For catalog and full information address 

THE SECRETARY. 
MICHIGAN, Detroit, 3022 West Grand Boulevard. 


ment. 


. ri . 

The Technical Normal School — 

and two-year courses in Domestic Science, Domestic Art. 

Public School Music, Drawing and Applied Art. Physical 

Education. Dormitories. Graduates assisted to posi- 
tions. Mid-year term begins January 3rd. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago. 3207 Michigan Blvd. 


Pennsylvania State Normal School 


Completely equipped school offering practical education 
at low cost. Young men and women may qualify for good 
positions in teaching and other professions. In connection 
is Normal Conservatory of Music and School of Fine Arts. 

PENN., Indiana. JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., Prin. 


Schools of Physical Education 


AmericanCollegeofPhysicalEducation 


2-yearfiormal course for training Physical Directors and 





Playground Supervisors—Term begins Sept. 12. Summer | 


School—June 26-Aug. 4—teachers may greatly increase 
earning capacity. Co-educational—Excellent yeoman. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 4200 Grand Blvd., Dept. 91. 


. oF YSICAL 
Chicago Normal School ae 
For Women. 2 Year Normal Course for Physical Direc- 
tors, Playground Supervisors, Dancing Teachers. 3 dor- 
mitories. Registration Sept. and Feb. Summer school in 
Chicago. Summer camp in Michigan. Address SECRETARY. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 430 S. Wabash Ave. Box 23. 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
(Accredited) 

Affilisted with The Battle Creek Sanitarium. 
Prepares young women for lucrative posi- 
tions in public schools, high schools, col- 
leges, Y..W.C.A. and social settlement 
organizations. 

Two-year course; strong faculty, modern 
equipment; cultural environment; partial 
self-support advantages for limited num- 
ber of students. 

For illustrated prospectus address; Normal 
School of Physical Education (Box 20), 
Battle Creek, Michigan—Frank J. Born, 
M.D., Dean (formerly Medical Examiner 
Yale University). 

Summer Session— July 5th-August 18. 


Registrar. 


Students for 1917- 


75 SUMMIT ST., NEWTON, MASS. 


| Vassar Preparatory School. Cer- 

Putnam Hall tiftate privitese for all leading col- 

leges. Special two year course for High School graduates. 

| Music, Art and Domestic Science. Tennis, Horseback 

riding. Sleeping porches. Separate house for younger 
children. Address ELLEN CLIZBE BARTLETT, A.B., 

NEW YORK, Poughkeepsie. Box 805. Prin 


For Girls. Dormitory and 

The Scudder School School on ‘etree Park 

overlooking the Hudson. Regents’ College Preparatory. A 

one year Home Economics Finishing Course with Diploma. 

-ecretarial Training Course for Private, Publicity and Ex- 
ecutive Secretaries. MyYRON T. SCUDDER, President. 
NEW YorRK, 347 West 72nd St. at Riverside Drive 


Buford College 


For Young Women. Preparatory, College, Conserva- 
tory Courses. Splendid new fireproof buildings. Twelve- 
acre campus. Small Classes. Personal attention. Address 

SECRETARY. 
ENNESSEE, Nashville, Buford College 


4 Schools hou: Mess oil Girls 


Est. 1855. Certificat 
Wayland Academy privilege with “\eading 


colleges. Christian home school. Both sexes. 8th grade to 
Ist year college, all courses. 6 buildings; 20-acre campus; 
athletic field. Endowment $250,000; expenses $300. Piano, 
violin, vocal music, elocution, we —* Catalogue. 

Wisc., Beaver Dam, P.O. Box EA. EDWIN P. Brown. 


° ° Strictly h-grade co- 
Grand River Institute Sictly nigh erade co- 
tory school. Board, room and tuition only $200 per year. 
Large endowment. Music, Shorthand, Art, Oratory, 

| Manual Training, Domestic Science. New Dormitory 
and Gymnasium. EARLE W. HAMLIN, Prin. 

Ount0, Austinburg. Box 2. 


| : 78th year. New Bloom- 
Carson Long Institute field Academy. College 
Preparatory, Music, Business, Normal, Junior. Separate 
modern buildings for boys and girls. Healthful country 
location. Pupils under 12 years special attention. Terms, 
$290 and up; Juniors, $235. CARSON LONG INSTITUTE. 
PENNSYLVANIA, New Bloomfield, Box A. 


Co-ed. 30 m. from _Wash., D. C. 

| Eastern College A 20th Century College. New 
bldgs. Standard A. B. course. 2 year degree courses in 
Lit. Ped., Dom. Sci., Expression and Business for hich 
school graduates. Music Conservatory. Academy for 
; boys and girls. Equipment modern. Moderate rates. 
VIRGINIA, Manassas, Box C. Dr.H.U. Roop, President. 


Wheeler 


A country school for boys and girls. Each pupil 
developed according to his needs. Terms $350. Catalogue. 
ROYAL A. Moorg, A. M., Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, North Stonington. 


5lst year. Young men and young 
Dean Academy women find here a homelike atmos- 
phere, thorough and efficient training in every department 
| of a broad culture, loyal and helpful school spirit. Endow- 
| ment permits liberal terms, $300-$350 per year. Special 
Course in Domestic Science. For catalogue address 
Mass., Franklin. ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Prin. 


: : In the foothills of the White 
Tilton Seminary Mountains. For Young Men 
and Women. Preparation for college or business. Courses 
for High School graduates. Home economics. 7 build- 
ings. Athletics. Separate department for young boys. 
Moderate cost. GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal. 

NEW HAMP:HIRE, Tilton, 22 School Street. 


Bu vines Sues 


. For nearly 60 
Eastman School of Business years the lead- 
er. Thoro training ip every business pursuit. Actual prac- 
tice. Accounting. nking. Civil Service. Secretarial and 
Teachers’ courses. Both sexes. Has trained over 50,000 of 
successful men. Open all year.Enter any week-day.Catalog. 


NEW YORK, Poughkeepsie, Box 655. C.C. GAINEs. 
Instructors are specialists. 


Peirce School Through the advantage of such 
specialization combining theory with practice, Peirce 
gtaduates command the more lucrative positions. Com- 
mercial and Secretarial Courses. Both sexes. 52nd Year 
| Book. Address THE DEAN. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


= Se I Training. 
Bay Path Institute Net eee 
teaching commercial subjects. Oldest, most successful 
Normal Commercial Department in New England. Strong 
bookkeeping, stenographic, courses. Summer 
courses. Write for catalog. 
M ASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 





Miss Sayward's School Philsdetp aut 


lege preparatory and special courses. Certificate 
= —. ae eee Science. P 
, outdoor sports, horseback riding, swimming. 
character, mind and body. ing 
PENN., Overbrook. Muss S. JANET SAYWarp, Prin, 


Walnut Lane School historic Gerueasit 


City and country advantages.General,College 

und special courses for High School Graduates, 

Art, Elocution, Domestic Sciehce, Sewing, G 

All outdoor sports. Miss EDNA JOHNSON, A. B. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, Box 


Beechwood 


School for practical traini_g of young women. 
Departments, Music, Art, Domestic Science, ete. For 
catalog, address 

PENNSYLVA™IA, Jenkintown, Box 400. 

A country school ing 


The Mary Lyon School college town, 11 miles 
from Phila. College Preparatory and General 
Domestic Science. Certificate privileges. Open-air class 
rooms. Seven Gables, an allied school for girls 6 to 14 
Basketball, tennis, bowling, riding. H.M. Crist, A.B, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore, Box 1500. Principal. 


. . ‘stablis! 
Darlington Seminary [ego pct, Cok 
Special Courses, including Art, Music, Domestic Science 
and Expression. Advancement by subject. Ideal location 
in historic section. Athletics: acre campus. Catalog 
and views. CHRISTINE FAAS BYE, President. 

PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester, Box 600. 


. School for girls. Conve. 
Bishopthorpe Manor Fen00! for gt York and 
Philadelphia. College preparatory and finishing courses, 
Two years’ cultural course for high school graduates, 
Individual attention. Junior Department. 

CLAUDE N. WYANT, Prin. 

PENNSYLVANIA, South Bethlehem, Box 237. 


School for Girls. College Preparatory. 

Penn Hall Modern Language and Special Comme 
Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. 

each year spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without 

interruption. New gymnasium and swimming pool. Rates, 

$500. Catalog and views.AddressFRANK S. MAGILL, A.M., 

PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, Box N. Prin. 


: - For Girls. excel- 
The Birmingham School f°; G3'.,Ans 
either Academic or College Preparatory Courses. Beaut 
and healthful location in the mountains. Main Line P. 
R. R. New gymnasium, swimming pool, sleeping porch. 
Physical training. Catalogue. R. GRIER, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Birmingham, Box 101. President. 


Schools of Kindergarten Training 
National Kindergarten College 


Kindergarten and Elementary Methods. Two year 
course, diploma. Advanced courses, degrees. Accredited. 
Dormitories on College grounds. Thirty-second annual 
session begins Sept. 12. Illustrated catalog. Address 

ILLINOIS, Chicago, 2944 Michigan Bivd., Box 52. 


Pestalozzi Froebel Training School 
A Kindergarten Normal School. Summer School, June 
25-Aug. 3. 3 Dpts.—Kindergarten-Primary-Playground. 


Strong Faculty—Fine Location—<Accredited. Address 
ISTRAR. 


REG 
ILLINO!Is, Chicago, 616-22 So. Michigan Bivd., Box 5. 


Conn. Froebel Normal ae chook Ata- 


demic, kindergarten, primary and playground courses. 
Boarding and day school. Extensive facilities for thorough 
work. State certificate. $400 covers board and tuition. 

19th year. Booklets. Address Mary C. MILs, 
CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, 183 West Ave. Principal. 
FROEBEL KINDERGARTES 


The Fannie A. Smit AND TRAINING SCHOOL 
We have found the demand for our graduates greatet 
than we can supply. One and two year courses. For 
catalogue address 
FANNIE A. Suita, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, 869 Lafayette St. 


Where Can I Find 
the Right School » 


Here is an oft-repeated question—puzzling to 
parents as well as to boys and girls. 


The selection of a school is worthy of your care- 
ful consideration. 


We aid in the right choice of the right school 
Our abundant information is at your command. 
Ask us, any time, about any school, anywhere. 


This service is free from expense—either to you 
or the schools. 


In writing please give approximate size, 


tuition, location and kind of school desired; 
also sex and age of prospective student 


COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB 
Publishers’ Building, New York 
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Educate Your Child 
In Your Own Home 


Under the Direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 


(Established 1897) 


A unique system by means of which ebil- 
dren from kindergarten to 12 years ofage 
may be educated at home by the best mod- 
ern methods and under the guidance and 
supervision of a school with a national repu- 
tation for training young children. For ia- 
formation write, stating age of child. 
Circular on request. 


THE CALVERT SCHOOL, 4 Chase St., Baltimore, M4, 
¥. M. HILLYER, A.B. (Harvard), Headmaster. 


—_ 








Schools of Domestic Science 


Miss Farmer's School of Cookery 


4and 8 week courses. All p 
ing, food values, household administration and table 
service. Intensive courses preparing one to meet all the 
usual conditions ¢ nome life. Practical, inexpensive, 

t. For booklet address 
om Miss ALICE BRADLEY, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 30 Huntington Avenue. 


The Lesley School of Household Arts 


Courses given by Harvard educators. Prepares for 
home efficiency. Dormiiory_and house mother. 
Mrs. Epirh LESLEY WOLFARD, 
Miss Lucy MACINNEsS. 
MassacHuseTTs, Cambridge, 29 Eve-ett Street. 
N 2 ] S h DOMESTIC ART AND SCIENCE, 
ationa ChnOO!l Two and three year courses. 
Home application and cultural development specialized. 
Fine Art Department. Interior Decoration and Music. 
Exceptional Dormitories. Eleven acre campus. Fifty 
graduates class 1917. Complete catalogue. 
Dist. or COLUMBIA, Washington, 2650 Wisconsin Ave. 


School of Dancing 
Chalif Normal School of Dancing 


Interpretive, Simplified Classic, Racial and Ballroom | 
dancing. Daily and weekly courses for teachers and | 
dancers; private ladies’ and children's classes; taught 4 | 

Lous H. CHALIF, Grad. Russ. Imp. Ballet School. | 

New York, Own Building, 163-165 West 57th Street. | 


Stok for Bushenind Chives _ | 
ee. A home for treat- | 
Bancroft Training School ment and taining 
of children whose mental development has not pro; } 
normally.Winter quarters in Phila. suburb. Summer Home 
in Maine. Limited attendance. Resident physician, 10 
teachers. 29 nurses and attendants. Write, 
N.J., Haddonfield,Box 124. E. A. FARRINGTON, M.D. 


For the care and training of 
The Hedley School bitidren “of ‘retarded nd | 
undeveloped eee, Educational training by approved 
methods. Ideal home life. Mother's care. Association with 
normal children. J. R. HEDLEY, M.D., Resident Phy. 


Mrs. Cora V. HEDLEY (N. Y. Univ.), Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, Box C. 


~ * For Exceptional Children. 
Miss Wood s School Every facility, in a sub- 
urban home, for the care and training of children who, 
through mental or physical disability, are unable to attend 
public or private schools. 14 miles from Phila. Booklet. 


MOLLIE A. Woops, Principal. FLORENCE E. Woops, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Roslyn. Head Nurse. 


The Binghamton Training School 


An ideal private home-school for nervous, backward and 
mental defectives. No age limit. Physical Culture, Man- 
ual Training and all branches. Open year round. Terms 
$500 and $600 per year. Mr. & Mrs. AUGUST A. BOLDT, 

New York, Binghamton, 82 Fairview Ave. Supt. 


Universities 


Valparaiso University ~g- Ey ae 


for catalog. This is one of the largest institutions of learn- 
Ee in the United States. Thorough Instruction at Lowest 
x Catalog mailed free. Address 

B. BROWN, Pres.; OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-Pres. 
Na, Valparaiso. 


Boarding School! 


What these two words mean to your girl 
or boy! 

Are you having difficulty in finding your 
wants amply supplied? 

Would you like to know of a school 
which will meet your requirements of your 
boy or girl? 
hy not write to us? We can aid you in 
¢ selection of the right school. 

We neither ask or accept fees. This 


service is free of expense to applicant and 
school alike. 














In writing it is essential to give loca- 
tion, tuition and kind of school desired 


Cosmopolitan Educational Club 
9 West 40th Street New York City 


hases of cookery, market- | ™=, 











A 


in One Year. 


School of Fine Arts. § 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 126 Massachusetts Avenue. 


Tri-State College of Engineering 
Make you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 

Engineer in two years. $165 covers tuition, board and fur- 

Preparatory courses at same 

No entrance examination. 

20 C Street. 


. Do you wish our assistance in the 
Boarding School choice of a school? If you do not 
find one suited to your requirements advertised in the 
magazine write to us. Give location, approximate amount 
you are willing to spend, age of prospective pupil and 
any information you see fit. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 

New York, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


nished room for 48 weeks. 
rate. 
INDIANA, Angola. 


School open all year. 


38 West 17th St... 





Surgeon 


Absition Guaranteed | 


with the Davey organization 
after completion of 

— eo 
annual incomes in this uncrowde 

field. Work is fascinating, Seale 
ful, broadening; affords oppor- 

tunity to travel a 
finest class of people. 
method of learning combining 
practical experience with scien- 
tific study. 
orchard and private estate needs 
ry an expert tree surgeon. Also many 
Nese Surgeons are needed by the 
X } States and the National Government. 
* Students who have attended high 
; school preferred ; age 20 to 
30; height, at least 5 feet, 
6 inches; must be pliysi 
cally sound and of good 
character. Tuition mod - 
erate, including first 
year's board. We pay 
salary second year. 
Special attention to 
fruit growing. Write 
Promptly for partic- 
ulars. Address the (7 
Secretary. 

The Davey Institute 
of Tree Surgery, 
Kox 404, Kent, 0. 





Bp: ALL ITS BRANCHES 
= anyone can 

women. 
essary. 
$25 to $50 weekly. 
Men earn $40 to $100 week- 
Actual 

book study. 
course; day and night classes; | 
easy terms; earn while learn- | 
we assist 


ly. 


ing; 
tions. 
request. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 141 West 36th St, New York 


Founded and directed by E. Brunel, operating 13 modern studios 


Bliss Electrical School 


Electrical Engineering. Condensed Course—Complete 
Sound, scientific, practical—without frills. 
For young men of energy and character. 25th year opens 
September 26th. Write for new catalogue. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 55 Takoma Ave. 


Mass. College of Osteopathy 
Chartered 1897. Right to confer Doctor's degree given 
by the legislature. Faculty of 60 
red thousand dollar College and 


| Send for catalog and booklet ‘Success of Our Graduates.” 
MASSACHUSETTS. Cambridge. 


‘RAFTS AND 
JECORATIVE DESIGN 


The New York 


ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL. 


(Techno-vocational) 


At this “Learn by Doing’’ School a man acquires 
the art of Electrical Drafting; the best business 
methods of Electrical Contracting; togcther with the 
skill to install, operate and maintain all systems for 
producing, transmitting and using electricity. 

‘ Individual instruction. 


A school for young and old. Write for information 
.* New-York City 
The N.Y. ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Professional and Trade Schools 


Be a Tree 
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No experience nec- 
Photographers earn 
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3 to 6 months | 
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Electrical Concerns 


Join America’s Foremost 
School in PRACTICAL 
ELECTRICITY to Develop 


TRAINED MEN 


To meet the extraordinary present-day 
demand for trained electrical men, a number of 
big Milwaukee Industrial Concerns have just 
taken a step without precedent or parallel. They 
have entered into a contract with this 
school to give our students part time em- 
ployment at practical electrical work during 
their entire course of study. 

This gives you an opportunity absolutely 
unique in the history of technical education — 
the opportunity to secure a sound, through-and- 
through training in both the ‘*book’’ and the 
‘‘dollars-and-cents”’ side of 


COMMERCIAL 
ENGINEERING 


AND aes 


Electrical Engineering 


You can earn your living expenses while 
pursuing your studies. Revsatens — lectures 
and laboratory work at school. Afternoons — 
actual practice in the workrooms of the in- 
dustrial companies. What better start in life 
could you ask than this chance to acquire a 
complete, job-insuring technical training 
under actual wage-earning working con- 
ditions, giving you confidence in yourself anda 
feeling of security in holding your job? 


A Permanent Job 
for Every Graduate 


Feeling the tremendous need for more men 
with the sound, technical training afforded by 
this school, these same concerns have agreed to 
employ all our duly qualified graduates at 

salaries the mornent they receive 
their diplomas. 

To meet this demand we offer the following 
courses to students with credits in algebra and 
plane geometry— 


Complete Commercial Engineering 2 yrs. 
Electrical Engineering - - - 2'yrs. 
Special Course in Practical Electricity 1 year 


Students with only a common school educa- 
tion may finish the complete Commercial Engi- 
neering course in 214 years, Electrical Engineering 
in 3 years, special course in Practical Electricity 


I year. 

Established thirteen years ago, the School of 
Engineering of Milwaukee stands absolutely 
alone in the field of electrical and commercial 
engineering. Has the emphatic and un- 
qualified endorsement of all leading engi- 
neering industries. 

Write at once for full particulars. 

New Term opens April 2nd. 


School of Engineering of Milwaukee 
308 Stroh Building Milwaukee, Wis. 


Fill out this coupon and return now 
for full information 


ae a oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
308 Stroh Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gentlemen: Please send me complete details re- 
garding your “Earn While You Learn” proposition. 
WORE chic cancccddoevecaesedsegenseoncaguceres 
AGGTOES 2 ci ccc ccc ccc cr cc cr crresccenescbccsese 
AGB: cc cotigescvcsse Bdlucation 666 cccccccccceces 
(Mark X after Commercial Engineering ....( 
course you are Electrical Engineering. ..... .( 


) 

) 

interested in.) Practical Electricity ........¢ ) 
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oe ET SS A Ee BE OSE ESE BSS ome ee 
(Cut on this line) 


Mail This Coupon Now 


Bennett Wellington Cooke, Director 


Coyne National Trade Schools 
Dept. 1044, CHICAGO 


Send me free your wonderful Trade Manual. 
I am interested in the trade checked below: 


O Electricity O Drafting 
0 Motion Picture Operation 0 Plumbing 
LJ Bricklaying 


PORE Sis ccuveeucSAbansbanbuenioncestes han eames 


Address.. . cb hbebecneeneuusepennceeses 


s{ 25 fo $300 a Month! 


That’s what manysuperintendents 
and managers are paying Coyne Trained men. 
That’s what you can earn in this golden field, 
if you become trained the Coyne Way. The de- 
mand for Coyne men now is the greatestin the 
history of our institution. We have more calls 
than wecan supply. Fill in the coupon now. 
Get our wonderful Trade Manual—the Book of 
Golden opportunities. Tells all about the 
opportunities waiting for trained men. 


COY NEG? 


National Trade Schools 
Largest and Best Equipped in America 


We train you in our perfectly equipped 
shops. You learn by doing actual work with 
actual tools. No correspondence instruction. 
No books—no tedious study. Trained experts 
show you every step—teach all the tricks and 
short-cuts—make everything simple as A. B.C. 


Drafting, Estimating, Plan Reading in- 
cluded witheachcourse.No 
experience or special edu- 


Drafting cation necessary.Students 


p seal finish in few months. 
csinMechanical | LOW TUITION! 
EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


soe tee ees months between you and 


ois. © alas $30.00 to $75.00 a week—or a 
2 business of your own. De- 

cide now. Nothing stands 

in your way. Our fee is so low it will amaze 

you. Easy paymentsif desired. School open 

all year. Day or Evening instruction. Tools 

and equipment supplied free. 

Our Free Employment Bureau will help 

you earn while you learn. 

Mail the coupon above at once. Get the big 

manual of Trades. Read about the glorious 

successes and big money being made by 

Coyne men. Do it now—at once. 

Bennett Wellington Cooke, Director’ - 


COYNE NATIONAL TRADE SCHOOLS 


30-57 E. Illinois St., Dept. 1044, Chicago 
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“LIGHTS THE WAY TO SUCCESS: 


Men of all ages are needed right now on account of the insistent demand 
upon us to furnish more Mechanical Dentists. For 24 years we have suc- 
cessfully taught MECHANICAL DENTISTRY. 

Oar Graduates Earn $25 to $75 and up, weekly. They Are 
in Big Demand because of our recognized teaching ability. 

Practical Individual Instraction. Ne Reoks. Start Any Time, 
Day or Night. ©oplete course in 3 months; easy payments. Tools, Ma- 
terials and Equipment free with course. We Guarantee that you can 
earn while learning. The surest way to raise your salary is to increase 
your skill. Investigate— Visit or write for Instruction catalog C. 


BODEE DENTAL TRADE SCHOOL, 15 W. 44th St. N. ¥. 
Under supervision of the University of the Stete of New York. 
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ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM & MECHANICS INSTITUTE 


Rochester, N. Y, 1885—Established—1885 


| SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART: Bevier Building. Complete equipment for Art Education. 
i} mal and professicnal three-year courses in Fine and Applied Art, Commercial | 
Ideal conditions, student life surroundings. 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL AND HOUSEHOLD ARTS: Eastman Building. Three-y 
H courses, Domestic Science and Art, Vocational and Manual Arts. One-year trainir 
Lunchroom Management, Dressinaking, Millinery. Three year Co-operati 
Engineering, alternate weeks’ employment. 


Address, The Registrar, Dept. A Eastman Building. 55 Plymouth Aye, 


Architecture, Design, Ceramics 


Where Can I Find 
the Right School ¢ 


Here is an oft-repeated question—puzzling to 
parents as well as to boys and girls. 

The selection of a school is worthy of your careful 
consideration. 

We aid in the right choice of the right school. 

Our abundant information is at your command. 
Ask us, any time, about any school, any place, 
anywhere. 

This service is free from expense—either to you 
or the schools. 











In writing please give approximate size, 
tuition, location and kind of school desired; 
also sex and age of prospective student. 


COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB 
Publishers’ Building, New York 



















Schools for Boys 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


INFANTRY CADET BAND 
CAVALRY (Special Rates to Good Musicians) 


(For catalogue write to the Registrar) 


The Best Military Preparatory School in the United States 
















_ ae Founded 1833. 
| Peekskill Military Academy 85th year. Mil- 
itary since 1857. Upper school for boys 14-19. Colleze | 
| Preparatory and Business Courses. New buildings. Lower | 
| school, separate build:ng, for boys 8-13. For catalog ad- 


dress J. C. BUCHER, A.M., or C. A. ROBINSON, Ph.D., 
NEw York, Peekskill-on-the-Hudson. Principals. 


For over 100 years a 
Mt. Pleasant Schools fines Stnoot home for 
boys of all ages. Practical military training with field 
work. College and business preparation. Physical train- 
ing and athletic sports. Address 
CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE. 


NEw YorE, Ossining-on-Hudson, P. O. Box 513. 








J 3 S h ] For Boys. 25 miles from New York, 
rving OchOO! jn beautiful, historic’Irving” country. 


| 80th year. 25 years under present Headmaster. New site 


and buildings 1964. Prepares for all colleges and technical 

schools. Individual instruction. Athletic field. Swimming 

Pool, Gymnasium. J. M. FURMAN, A.M., Headmaster. 
NEW YorK, Tarrytown-on-Hi dson, Box 915. 





. Senior and Junior De- 
Harrisburg Academy partments. Modern in- 
dividual instruction in college preparatory and general 
courses. New fireproof buildings with large sunny rooms. 
Cottage dormitory system. Athletic field. Moderate 
Tates. ARTHUR E. BROWN, Headmaster. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg, Box C. 


Nazareth Hall Military Academy 


Est. 1743. Situated between Blue and South Mts.— 
readily accessible from New York and Phila. Junior, Senior 
and Academic Departments. Number limited. Personal at- 
tention. Fivecompletely equipped ae athletic fields. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Nazareth. HE REGISTRAR. 


For 


Swarthmore Preparatory School Boys. 
College Preparatory. Established and equipped to pre- 
pare boys for chosen careers or help them decide on life 
work. Recreation balanced with study. Stone buildings. 
7 Junior Dept. Parents and boys invited to call. 

,Swarthmore,Box A. A.H.TOMLINSON, F eadmaster. 


A Home School for Boys in 

Cedarcroft School former home of Bayard 
Taylor. Limited to 35 boys. 125 acres. 33 miles from 
Philadelphia. Senior and Junior Departments. College 
Preparatory, Commercial and General Courses. Individ- 
ual attention. Moderate rates. JESSE EVANS PHILIPS, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Kennett Square, Box 200. A.M., Prin. 


Co-educational with separate dor- 
| George School mitory buildings. College prepar- 


atory, also genera] course, emphasizing English, Science, 
Manual Training, mestic Science. 227 acres on Nesha- 
miny creek. Athletic fields. Gymnasium, swimming pes > 
Friends management. GEORGE A« WALTON, A.M., Prin. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Bucks Co.,George School P.O. Box 281. 


e ge in. 
Pennsylvania Military College 72% 
command. Crack Cavalry, Artillery and Infantry. U. 8. 
Army officer detailed. Arts,Science,Chemistry,Civil Engi- 
neering, Economics and Finance. All Athletics. “The West 
Point of the Keystone State.” Cot. CHARLES E. HYATT, 

PENNSYLVANIA, Chester, Box 505. Commandant. 


The Army & Navy Preparatory School 


Prepares for any college. Suburban location. Six 
modern ee. —— field, gymnasium. Fine record 
= preparing for U.S. Academies. Special class for those 

ting to enter West Point on certificate. Catalog. 
IST. OF COL., Washington, 4104 Connecticut Avenue. 





Professional and Trade Schools 


State course ae 


Illustrated bulletins. 














(4} _—_ Learn a Paying Profession 


that insures you a good income and position for life, 
For twenty-two years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 


Our graduates earn $20 to $50 a week. 
assist them to secure these positions. 
how you can become successful. 
inexpensive. Write for catalogue—NOW ! 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
948 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Illinois. 














MODERATE EXPENSES 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 


| Randolph- Macon “Academy §& B 


the Randolph-Macon System. In Valley of Virginia. Eq 
Jollege or Scien 
Schools. Gymnasium and Athletics. 26th Seaton 4 
September 19th. Address 

VIRGINIA, Front Royal, Box 


Fishburne Military School 


Resultful mili 

Diploma admits to all colleges. 

campment near famous caverns at Sectaes iat ‘all stu- 
MAJOR MORGAN H. HupDGINs, 

“VIRGINIA, Waynesboro, Box 401. Prin. 


Seat L. MELTON. ees 
404. 








Prepares for uni- 
versities = 
business life. 


The Massanutten Academy * 


home traditions of the Old Dominion. Healthful locati 
100 miles from Washington. Prepares for college, tec! 
senools and business; music. athletics. Limited to 100 
boys. $300. Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A.M., 
VIRGINIA, Woodstock, Box 1. 





a Lai est private 

Staunton Military Academy Tang the 

East. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Unk 

versities, Govefnment Academies or Business. 

nd athletic park. New $200,000 
Charges $40u. For catalogue address 

VIRGINIA, Staunton. Cou. WM. G. KABLe, Ph.! D., Prin. 


(Roller’ 8 School) 
In famous Valley 


sium, swimming pool 





Augusta Military Academy 
of V ~ New fireproof buildings now completed 
equipped academic building in the State. Steam hegt eleo- 
tric light, gymnasium, extensive grounds. 
THos. J. ROLLER, Cuas. 8S. ROLLER, Jr., 
VIRGINIA, Fort De 





oie A_ home 
Blackstone Military Academy ‘enoolia 
Piedmont section of Virginia. New modern building. Al 
personal supervision. Average 
students to class. College P Preparatory. On West Point ac 
ial courses. For catalog address 
COLONEL E. 8. LIGON, Pres. 


college of 8. C. Founded 
1842. Government rating, * 
guished Military College.”” Ideal climate and locat 
courses leading to B.S. and C.E. 
16. Required educat 

For catalog apply to Cou. O. J. Bo 
SouTs CaRoOLina, Charleston. 


Columbia Military Academy 


Offers thorough military traini 
tional standards. 
climate. Half million =F plant and equip 


ime. 
‘TENNESSEE, Columbia, tox 203. 


students under teachers’ 


credited list. Full commerce! 
VIRGINIA, Blackstone. 


The Citad el 7 





The military 


| for admission St retro Al 


| expenses, $. $332. 


ing under highest educs- 


Vigorous out-door life in ideal Winter 





Tennessee Military Institute & 
time. Individual instruction. Prepares for Univ 
emies or Business. Summer Camp 
Reasonable charge 
N. te Commandant. 
TENNESSEE, yg Box 80. 


Government Acad 
3 —— faculty. 
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Missouri Military Academy Oy @s1‘% | 


Mexico, Mo. 


’ Plan brought an increase this year of 33 1-3 
Brot ee of students last year. Our success is builded 
ove wusfied patrons. Dry town, main R. R. Lines. For 
on saue, address =: COL. E. Y. BURTON, President 
CaissoURI, Mexico, 100 Bellevue Place. 








eg 1: Desiznated 
Wentworth Military Academy by War 
Dept as“ Honor School.” Reaches boys whom the ordi- 
pary day school does not interest. Courses prepare for 
jeading Colleces, Universities, National Academies or 
pusiness. Ali athletics. For catalog address 

Missoval, Lexington, 1817 Washington Avenue. 


Schools for Boys 
The Abbott School 


For Boys. Sixteenth year opens Sept. 26th. Uniqve 
location a.»eals to all “Lovers of inland Maine."” Health 
building, \igoro s climate, beaut :ul scenery. Exceptional 
equipment. Terms $800. GEORGE DUDLEY CHURCH, A.M., 

MAINE, Farmington. Headmaster. 





The Harstrom School Guo, haus from New 


whose preparation for college has been interrupted or | 





delayed. Quick and efitcient work. Wonderful college 

entrance record. Summer session begins August. Winter 

term opens October. Cart AXEL Harstrom, A. M., Ph. D 
CONNECTICUT, Norwalk 








For Boys. Non-Mil- 

Lake Forest Academy itary. Honor Ideals. 

Distinctively educational. Sharp attention to preparation 

tor Yale, Harvard, Princeton, etc. Diploma admits to cer- 

tifeate universities. Modern buildings. Gymnasium,swim- 
ming pool. Golf. JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster 

[LLINoIs, Lake Forest, Box 118. (1 hr. from Chicago.) 





Western Military Academy 
Prepares boys for college or business. Ten modern 
buildings in beautiful park. New fireproof barracks and 
swimming pool. Unsurpassed equipment. 38th year. 
Col. A. M. Jackson, A. M., Supt 
Iuuno1s, Alton, Box 22. 


d S : For Boys. 1006 feet above the 
Tod eminary sea. Absolutely healthful. 69 
ears of successful training of boys 7 to 16 sa old. 
Highly commended by mothers. Our ideal—* For Every 
Todd Boy a Good Citizen.” Northern Summer Camp. 
Nose HI.t, Prin. 
jutivo1s, Woodstock (1 br. from Chicago). 


Shattuck 


Noted for its College Entrances. Small classes. Mili- 
tary system. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. 16 buildings. 
200 acres. Sist year. 

Cou. Vasa E. STOLBRAND, C.E., Headmaster. 

Minnesota. Faribault. Drawer C. 





. “4° 2 * 

St. John’s Military Academy fin tinny. 

Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thorough 

scholastic and military instruction. Situated on high, 

well-drained ground, in the Lake region. Extensive equip- 

ment. Gov't rating, “* Honor School.’’ Catalogue, Box 2-P. 
Wisconsin, Waukesha County, Delafield. 


Ohio Military Institute 
High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate to 
academic work. Lower school for younger boys. Certifi- 
cate admits to colleges. Athletics. 
A. M. HENSHAW, Superintendent. 
Onto, College Hill, Box 44 (near Cincinnati). 





. ° ge ° siness s E 
Miami Military Institute res ae 
courses. Also courses leading to degrees. Individual in- 
struction and parental care. U.S. Army officer. Smallest 
school rated first class by U.S. Gov't. Modern buildings. 
Gymnasium. Athletics. Catalog. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, 

Onto, Germantown (near Dayton), Box 66. President. 





For Boys. All advantages 

Worcester Academy ofalarge school. Master 

teachers. Comprehensive equipment: 11 buildings,22 acres. 

“ Megaron,’’a noble recreation hall. Splendid athletic field. 

New and perfectly appointed gymnasium and pool. 84th 

year. Catalogue) D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester, 96 Providence Street 


Powder Point Schoo! 


For Boys. Extensive grounds: 4 modern buildings. 
Conerete residence and ymnasium. Athletic fields. 
Cinder track. College or business preparation. Upper and 
lower schools. Address RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., 

Mass., Duxbury, 71 King Cesar Road Headmaster. 


Chawecy Hall School = ePe 4s 


Established 1828 Prepares boys exclusively for 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and other scien- 
tie sehools. Every teacher a specialist 

FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 549 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 




















1; = For Boys. New $100,000 
Williston Seminary residence hall opened Sept. 
Efficient masters. Small units. Boys’ personality directed. 
Selentifie and preparatory departments. 6 buildings. 
Athletic fields. Moderate rates. Lower school in separate 
building. Illustrated booklet. JosEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. Principal. 


Wenonah Military Academy 
12 miles from Philadelphia. Prepares for college or 
business. U.S. Army Officer detailed. Special School for 
Juniors. Catalog 
Dr C.H. LORENCE, Pres. CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Ph.B., 
New Jersey, Wenonah, Box 403. Sup't. 





“uy. . + rou 
Bordentown Military Institute 7 Porous® 
tion for college or business. Efficient faculty, small classes, 
individual attention. Boys taught how to study. Military 
training. Supervised athletics. 32nd year. For catalogue, 
address Rev. T. H. LANDON, A. M., D. D., Prin. 
N.J.,Bordentown. CoL. T. D. LaNpon, Commandant. 


=. For 55 select 

Freehold Military Schoo young boys. Just 

oat of the Military training to inculcate habits of 

: Knee, bromptness, orderliness and self reliance. Study 

bs play carefully supervised. One teacher to 8 boys. 
Ne school with the personal touch.” 

_N.J., Freehold. Box 44. MajJoR CHARLES M. DUNCAN. 





College 
Princeton Preparatory School preparatory 
F noo! for boys over 14. Limited number of peek (60). 
om from rigid class organization. Excellent equip- 
Pnd Special attention given athletics and moral welfare. 
Nba, waspection invited. For year book address 

SEW JERSEY, Princeton. J.B. FINE, Headmaster. 


Bl Liberally endowed Boys’ school, 
Blair Academy fabicniands ot New teres Gen: 
pe fducation and preparation for college or ‘technical 
. New £ymnasium with ideal equipment. Campus 
acres, lake. Winter and summer snorts. We invite you 


vais the school. JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., 
EW JrRsky, Blairstown, Box 8. Headmaster. 


Blake Tutoring School 


I Ba pid preparation for college. Two years’ work in one. 
teania instruction. Facilities for horseback riding, 

x golf, canoeing. Fine climate. Send for circular. 
SEW Jersey, Lakewood. 





For Boys. College Preparatory 
Suffield Schoo and Business Courses. 3'4 hours 
from New York City. Modern buildings. Athletics. De- 
partment for young boys, house mother. Endowment 
permits rate $375. C. L. I. Founded 1833. 

2 Hosart G. TRUESDELL, A.M., Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Suffield, 11 Main St. 





















Cosmopolitan is literally The 
American Private School Di- 


rectory. 














Through the year, over 400 


leading educational institutions 
are described in Cosmopoli- 









tan's pages. 















Cosmopolitan’s Educational 





Department, upon request, 
provides additional facts con- 
cerning these 400 exceptional 
establishments and also other 
high-class schools which we 


can recommend. 





So, through Cosmopolitan, 


you are afforded access to 













complete and reliable informa- 





tion about all the good schools 


in America. 


















If you have ever thought 
of sending your children to a 











private school, the school ad- 
vertisements in Cosmopolitan 
will help you—and if you do 
not find what you want, tell 
Cosmopolitan'’s Educational 







Department what you want, 
and let us find it for you. 


















The service is free and con- 
ducted for the benefit of the 


readers of Cosmopolitan. 

















Cosmopolitan 's Educational 
Department 


119 West 40h Street, 
ew York City 
















The Peddie Boy 
is educated— not 
merely instructed 


The endowmént of Peddie Institute enables it 
to offer, at moderate rates, all the advantages and 
equipment of the more expensive schools. The 


achievements of Peddie graduates in scholarship 
and athletics at their colleges are-significant of 
the value of its training—a training that is con- 
spicuously successful in developing strength of 
character and personality. All colleges admit- 
ting on certificate accept Peddie Institute gradu- 
ates without examination. 


ing without extra charge. Physical culture and 
athletic training are part of the school régime, 
and a 60-acre campus, lake, swimming pool, 
diamond, gridiron and gymnasium provide ex- 
ceptional facilities. Peddie is 9 miles from Prince- 
ton, on a branch of the Pennsylania R.R., be- 
tween Philadelphia and New York. Lower 
school for boys from 11 to 14 years. Summer 
camp. 52nd year opens Sept. For booklets and 
catalog, address 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, Headmaster 
Box 4-K, Hightstown, N. J. 


=y ASCADILLA 


Saal Cascadilla offers a - thorough 
ever 1000 Scholastic training, congenial liv- 
boys for in 4 surpasse: - 
- and unsurpassed opportu 
prepares 
for all 
colleges. 








nities for physical development. 
Beautiful situation near Cornell. 
Small classes. Prepares for all 
colleges and business life. Certif- 
icate privilege. Athletic field, 
| Recreation building, Gymnasium. 

Navy outfit of rowing machines, 
shells, etc. Registration 1910-16 from 36 states and 
13 foreign countries. Terms $675 to$775. Catalog. 
W. D. FUNKHOUSER, A.M, Principal, Ithaca, New York 







All pupils are taught music and a speak- 





Conservatories of Music 





New York School of Music & Arts 


— All branches of music. Day and boarding pupils. 
Special Summer Courses for teachers. 
RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director. 
NEW YorK, N. Y. C., Central Park West, cor. 95th St. 


: OF VOCAL 
Weigester Summer Schoo Music 
11th Annual Session at Elmira, N. Y., July 5th to Aug- 
ust 30th (8 weeks). Superior Instruction for Singers and 
Teachers. Entire ground of vocal study covered 7 lec- 
tures, class and private instruction. Write for booklet C. 
New York, N.Y.C., Carnegie Hall. R.G.WEIGESTER. 





-, Founded 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music 1892.Facul- 
ty of 25 artists and specialists. Courses approved by 
State Board of Regents. Lyceum Bureau in connection 
offers opportunity for entering concert field. Address 
GEorGE C. WILLIAMS, Manager. 
New YORK, Ithaca. 2 Dewitt Park. 





- 32nd year. 

Combs Conservatory of Music Individual 
Instruction. Normal Training Course for Teachers. Pub- 
lie School Music Su ision. 4 Pupils’ Recitals a week. 
Daily Supervision. Technic Classes. 2 Pupils’ Symphony 
Orchestras. Dormitories for Women. Degrees Conferred. 
Pa., Philadelphia, 1319 S. Broad St. G. R. Comss, Dir. 





American Conservatory of Music 


| Chicago's Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art. 


Summer Normal Session of five weeks: June 22nd to July 


| 27th. Lectures and Recitals by eminent educators and 


artists. Prospectus sent free. JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, 
ILLino1s, Chicago, 550 Kimball Hall. President. 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 





Founded 1867, by Clara Baur. Half a century in 
the front rank of American Music Schools. Faculty of 
| artists of international reputation. Normal, Artists and 

Master Departments. Resident department with superior 
equipment... Professional engagements for graduates. All 
Departments open throughout the Summer. For cata- 


logue, address 
| Miss BERTHA Baur, Directress. 
Onto, Cincinnati, Highland Avenue and Oak Street. 
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ARIZONA 


Uncle Sam is watering a farm for Sat in Salt 
River Valley, Arizona, where you will live longer, 
better, make more money with less work. Read 
what Roosevelt Dam may mean to you in our free 
folder. C. L. Seagraves, AT&SF Ry., 1939 Ry. 
Exch., Chicago. 
CALIFORNIA 

Stanislaus, The Dairy Country, Fruits and 

Nuts. Free booklet. Write Dept. ‘‘C.”’ 


Stanislaus County Board of Trade, 
Modesto, Cal. 


FLORIDA 


Free Book of Florida Facts 
If interested in Florida, before visiting or settling in 


this wonderful State of fragrant flowers and sun- | 
shine, write Lake County Land Owners’ Associa- | 


tion, No. 15 Lloyd St., Fruitland Park, Florida, for 
free book of actual photographs and real conserva- 
tive facts concerning this State. There is poor, 
good, better and best land in Florida. 
will teach you what is best and why. The members 


of the Association are not land agents: they simply | 
wish to tell actual facts to those really interested | 


in the State. They have no time to waste on curi- 
osity seekers, children or people who expect to grow 
rich without effort, but to those of character, en- 
ergy, some capital, with a desire to learn more of 
the opportunities in this most prosperous State 
we would be glad to give fullest information. 

Silver Lake Estates, the most beautiful spot in 
all Florida, offers carefully restricted lake frontage 
residences, citrus groves, golf links, bathing, fishing 
and hunting. Two trunk line railroads. Dixie High- 
way and fine local roads. A high-class, exclusive 
Florida home at moderate cost, combined with 
exce Sony profitable investment. Box 1022, 
Leesburg, Florida. 

VIRGINIA 


Virginia, N. C., W. Va., and Ohio Farms at 
$15.00 per acre and up, offer big value for the price. 
Best climate, markets, schools and transportation. 
Good land and neighbors. Write F. H. LaBaume, 
Agrl. Agt. N.&W.Ry., 243 Arcade, Roanoke, Va. 


~ Fertile Virginia Farms along Chesapeake & Ohio | 


Rwy., at $15 an acre and up on easy terms. Mild 
climate, rich soil, abundant rainfall, plentiful and 
cheap labor. Convenient to Eastern markets, also 
to good schools and churches. Write for free illus- 
trated booklet of farm homes just far enough South. 
Address K. T. Crawley, Industrial Agt., 
Cc. & O. Rwy., Room 523, Richmond. Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Money-making farms, 15 states, $10 to $50 an 
acre; stock, tools and crops often included to settle 
quickly. Write for Big Illustrated Catalogue. E. 
A. Strout Farm Agency, Dept. 2720, New York. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Paragon Shorthand—learned in 7 days. 
Practice brings s Speed practically unlimited. 
Easy to read. Used in Government service. Write 
today for proof and fee. Paragon Institute, 268 
Coliseum PI., New Orleans, La. 


Home study leading to degrees from old 
residential college. w 


6922 Stewart Ave., Chicago. 

Trained advertising men demand and get 
$2,000 to $10,000 yearly. I have trained hundreds 
and can train you. Greater openings daily. Art 
Prospectus free, giving advice of noted authorities. 
George H. Powell, 86 Temple Court, New York. 

Be a Finger Print Expert, $25 to $50 a week in 
this new and fascinating profession. Write. Find 
out how you can learn at home to supply the big 
demand for finger print experts in banks, big fac- 
tories, detective agencies, etc. Special limited offer 
—write while it lasts. 

Evans University, Finger Print Dept., 
Room 1044, 1810 Wilson Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COINS, STAMPS & POST-CARDS 


Would you like to exchange postcards with 
people in all parts of the world? Our lists are widely 
circulated. Membership ten cents. 

Halcyon Xchange, Box 133, Erie, Pa. 











1856. Keep all money dated before 1895 and send 
ten cents at once for New Illustrated Coin Value 
Book, 4x7. It may mean your fortune. 

Clark & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 115, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Old Coins and Stamps of all kinds. From $1 
to $1,000 cash paid for some of 1912. Keep all old 
money and stamps. Send 4c. Get large coin circular. 
You have nothing to lose. Send now. Numismatic 
Bank, Dept. P, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Old Coins. Large Spring Coin Cetalogue of 
coins for sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices paid 
for coins, ten cents. 

William Hesslein, 101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 











Over a million copies of this magazine are 
sola each month. 
ticulars about this depart: 
Opportunity Adlets, 119 We. 


A postal will bring you full par- 
ment. Cosmopolitan 
40th St., New York City 


This book | 


$4.25 each = for U. S. Eagle Cents dated | 
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OPPORTUNITY ADLETS 


There is much of value and interest to you in these pages 








BOOKS—PERIODICALS 


‘*‘Mend Your Speech,’’ says Shakespeare, 
“‘lest it mar your fortune.’’ Text-book and exercises 
for simplified self-education in Grammar and Rhet- 
oric. $1. Geo. E. Allen, 11 Pine St., New York City. 


“Sexual Philosophy,’’ 12c; clear, specific, 
authoritative, satisfying. Really, splendidly, t sex 


manual published. An eye-opener. ‘‘Health-Wealth” 
Pub. House, 77 Bennington, Lawrence, Mass. 


Learn another man’s language by the easy 
practical Hossfeld_ Method for Spanish, French, 
German, Italian, Russian, Portuguese, Japanese, 
each one dollar. Free circulars. 

Peter Reilly. Publisher, Dept. Co., Philadelphia 






paconemesteeaiet 
Five Dollars 


jor a Letter 


Five dollars every month 
for the best true story 
of actual experiences 
with Opportunity Adlets. 


Probably. at some time or other you 
| have answered an Opportunity Ad- 
| let. Thousands do every month. 


Through it you got something you 
wanted. Perhaps it was real estate, 
a postage stamp or a coin, a camera 
or any one of the thousand and one 
novelties. Or perhaps it was an 
opening for enlarged opportunity. 


Whatever it was, tell us about it. 





It may have seemed a common- 
place event to you, but your experi- 
ence may prove very helpful to other 
people situated like yourself. 


What we want is a simple, brief, 
straightforward story of how you got 
something you wanted from an Oppor- 
tunity Adlet. We don’t want literature; 
| fine writing will not count. Anyone 
having had such an experience prior 
to March ist, 1917, is eligible. 


For the best letter received each month 
we will pay Five Dollars. We will 
publish at least one letter each month. 
If we publish more than one letter, we 
| will pay Two Dollars for each additional 
letter published. 


Letters must not exceed 200 words in 
length and must reach our office not 
later than April 1st, 1917. 


Address, giving full name and address, 


Adlet Experience Manager 


Opportunity Adlet Section 
COSMOPOLITAN 
119 West 4oth Street, New York City 











OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Save your pie juice by using 
the Boston pie juice saver. Prevents juice from 
running into oven. Sent postpaid, 10c (coin). 
Agents Wanted. Aluminum Products Co., 164 
Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


TOILET ARTICLES 


Double Value—Velvene for the teeth, (a new 
formula) both mouth wash -and dentifrice; large 
tube 25c.; sample free. Velvene Co., 61 Granite 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 





Housekeepers. 




































| service will be in big demand. 


| ern Miner, 2520 West 37th Ave., 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Make good living in the Real Estate Bu 
Our Real Estate Educator tells how Real Hees 
deals are made by successful Real Estate Agents: 
how to list property, how to sell, adveriise, m ; 
property, write insurance; about landlord and 
tenants; real estate titles, legal forms, h 
of pointers, tips, etc. 246 pases nicely bound. Onl 
$1.00; postage prepaid. Your money right back 
you are not perfectly satisfied. 

Realty Educator, y 

Desk 101, Station F, Washington, D. 0, 


$35 a week to $6000 a year. Learn candy 
making. Qualify for traveling candy salesman: 
good position guaranteed. Own a candy store, or 
factory. We start you, help you succeed. Write 
for FREE booklet. We built a big candy business 
—give you our own experience. 

Otter-Swain Corporation, 

Suite 114, 4759 Broadway, Chicago. 


Make Money in Spare Time. Honest, digni- 
fied business for men and women everywhere. Profits 
repeat. Write for particulars. Theo. Presser Co., 
Department C., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Big money daily can be earned with a Long 
Crispette Machine in any town. Machine a wonder. 
Makes = new, delicious popcorn con- 
fection. Sells at 5c a package—almost 4c net 

*Everybody buys at sight—nickels roll in. All you 
need is one machine and good location. No exper- 
ience necessary. Investment small, returns large, 
Write at once for free book ‘‘ Dollars & Sense”—4 
valuable guide to wealth and independence—a start 
to the ownership of a store of your own. Don't 
wait. Send postal today. Address 


W. Z. ag Se, 
1318 High St., Springfield, Ohio. 


Underwood & Underwood founded 1882, of- 
fers you the opportunity to establish a business of 
your own in which others are earning as muchas 
$6000 a year—exclusive contracts for selling Visual 
Instruction equipment to schools and libraries—only 
educated men with references—cash deposit guaran- 
tee —— Underwood & Underwood—Dept. A, 
417 5th Ave., N. Y. 


Young Men—We build our big organization 
from ranks. Lifetime business, big income before 
any live intelligent men in our company. We are 
establishing branches everywhere. We train you; 
start you right. $1500 to $5000 yearly, at home or 
elsewhere. No capital required, though possession of 
$300 to $500 gives better chance. Rogers, Thurman 
& Company, Wabash & Madiscn St., Chicago. 


Do you want $2000 a year income without any 
work, worry or inconvenience? Then investigate our 
co-O tive fig orchard enterprise. $5 starts you to 
Owning a fine magnolia fig orchard and interest in 
co-operative preserving factory. Best figs grown. 
Estimated profits from 5 acre orchard $2,325.00 
annually, or more. Demand for magnolia figs cannot 
be supplied on account of the limited area for grow- 
ing ana lack of facilities for preserving fruit for the 
market. Best investment on earth. Assures you 
an orchard home in the most fascinating country in 
the world and an ———— income for life. 
ent offer limited. Our free book tells all. Send forit 
today. Address, Gulf Coast, Fig Orchards 
tion, 500 Merchants Bank Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Free—Profitable investments magazine. De- 
voted to oil investments and oil news. Will send 
three months free to get acquainted. Houston 
Bank & Trust Company, Dept. A, Houston, Texas. 


Learn to collect money. Good income; quick 
results. Instructive booklet, “‘ Skillful Collecting. 
free. National Collectors’ Assn., 41 Park Place, 
Newark, Ohio. 


Enter a New Business 

Earn $3,000 to $6,000 yearly in professional fees 
making and fitting a foot specialty, openings ev! 
where with all the trade you can attend to; 
learned by anyone at home in a few weeks at 
expense; no further capital required, no 
buy, job hunting, soliciting or agency. Addres 
Stephenson Laboratory, 12 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
Se ee ee ee ee 


“Hire Yourself as Boss,’’ Big corporation wil 
back you in a money a Mail Order Business 
selling Guaranteed, quick sale goods. Start 
time at home or office. Valuable instructions , 
Write for Free Booklet ‘‘Forceful Facts.” Wm. 4. 
Dick, Mer., Dept. H-11, 20 W. Lake St., Chicago. 











Own a business of your own. I will sell the 
secret system of a credit agency business 
rofit. Your 


is making me over $500 a month clear 
. rite to-day. 


The Jackson System, Columbus, Ohio. 


Free—The Western Miner. Devoted to ane 
ceptional mining investment and mining news, 


be sent 3 months free to get acquainted. The 
Denver, 


$2500 death & $15 weekly sickness and acd- 

dent benefits cost $5 yearly. Identification in leather 

case. Men or women 18 to ze, 2% — 

Secure agency. ommissions. 

Seumiee taint Co., 308 Walnut St.. Pn . 
Many big advertisers first started wit 

little opie lan. The cost is so little and thet 


sults so big. We will gladly send you full 

lars. Drop us a tal to-day. Cosmopolitet 

Opportunity Adlets 119 W. 40th St., New ¥ 
ity. = 
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Cosmopolitan for April, 1917 


ette papers 


. Territory open. Sample 10c. ept. 


eo tnion Specialty Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


6 
Get big repeat orders. Send for small sample 


new special offer. 
and Kervansene Co., 


1020 Westchester Ave., N. Y. 


a 
$150.00 salary for 60 days’ work paid woman 
or man in each town to distribute free circulars, and 


take orders for White Ribbon Flavoring. 


j. 8. Ziegler Co., 7c E. Harrison St., Chicago. 


1.5. oO 

Would $150 Monthly, Auto of your own to 
in, as General Agent, handling remarkable 
sellers, Lightning Patch Vulcanizer, Shock Absorber, 
and Anti-Thief Combination Auto-Switch Lock, 
thief proof, interest you? Then address Dept. K-12, 


travel 


C §. Manufacturing Co., Wolcott, Indiana. 


Calendar Salesmen earn big money selling our 
calendars and advertising specialties. Write for our 
, Offermann Art Works, 299 


ition. . 
roadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Large company manufacturing guaranteed 

eans, polishes and replates Silver 
and Nickel in one operation, wants territorial repre- 
sentatives. Product used by many big corporations. 
Nationally advertised. Big opportunity to get in on 
ground floor. No competition. Write to-day for de- 
tails. Naspel, 410 Lafayette St., New York City. 
Se 


Huge profits qolting, the Nibco Sanitary 

rown Beauty Adjustable 
Floor Mops, Dustless Dusters, and other specialties. 
Big line. Fast sellers. Write today. Silver-Cham- 
berlin Company, 1-5 Maple Street, Clayton, N. J. 


compound which c 


Brushes, Auto Washers, 


Agents—New Invention: Ventilated chemi- 
cal indoor closet, for country, village and suburban 
homes: no plumbing; no waterworks; no cesspool; 
absolutely odorless; thirty days’ free trial guarantee. 

iioge and farm home a customer. An 
order at every house. One ent made $112.00 
gent’s outfit free. 
Exclusive territory contract. Write today for full 
particulars of this biggest winner ever offered to* 
salesmen. Address, Shafer Mfg. Co., 453 Colton 


Every Vv 


commission in eight hours. 


Bldg., Toledo, O. 


Agents—Sell Buckeye Duplex Overcoat- 
Raincoat Direct from Manufacturer, retailing from 
$3.95 Up. Each coat guaranteed. Write for Book- 
lett. Buckeye Mfg. Co., 54 Lincoln Bldg., N. Y. C. 


$1000 per man per county— Sane invention 

ad. Ten inexperienced 
men divide $40,000. Korstad, a farmer, did $2,200 
in 14 days. Schleicher, a minister, $195 first 12 
hours. $1,200 cold cash, made, paid, banked by 
Stoneman in 30 days; $15,000 to date. A hot or 
cold running water bath equipment for any home 
No_ plumbing or 


startles world—agents amaz 


at only $6.50. Self-heating. 
waterworks required. Investigate. Exclusive sale. 


Credit given. Send no money. Write letter or 


postal today. 
Allen Mfg. Co., 276 Allen Bldg., Toledo, O. 


Large manufacturer wants representatives 


to sell shirts, underwear, hosiery, dresses, waists, 
skirts, direct to homes. Write for free samples. 
Madison Mills, 586 Broadway, New York City. 


Specialty salesman wanted. Big commissions 
earned selling Ever-Ready Cans. Write for 
particulars. 
Ever-Ready Can Company, Greenfield, Ohio. 


ho wants to make more money selling 
brushes every home needs? 
getting entrance. Fuller Sanitary Brushes are na- 
tionally advertised—largest output—best terms. 
Your territory is valuable. Write Fuller Brush 
Company, Hartford, Conn., Rock Island, IIl. 


Agents to travel by automobile to introduce 
our 250 fast selling popular priced household necessi- 
ties. The greatest line on earth. Others making 
$10 a day. Complete outfit and automobile fur- 
nished free to workers. Write today for exclusive 
territory. Write E. M. Feltman, Sales Mer., 9814 
3rd St., Cincinnati, O. 


Let us Start you in a permanent business of 
your own selling guaranteed Planto-Silk Hosiery 
and Underwear direct from factory to the homes; 
capital and experience not necessary; many of our 

ntatives make $3,000 to $5,000 per year. 
rite for particulars to Malloch Knitting Mills, 
174 Grant St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Agents —$30 a week and expenses: free sam- 
a ; gold and silver letters for store fronts, office 
indows and glass signs: any one can put them on; 
demand everywhere; liberal offer to generai 
sents. Metailic LetterCo.,420 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


¢ big money selling Mexican Diamonds. 
Exactly resemble genuine; Same Rainbow Fire: 
que tests; sell at sight; Repeat orders. Write 
quick for Sample Case offer free. Mexican Dia- 
mond Importing Co., T. S. LasCruces, New Mexico. 


aineents—With selling experience to sell 
om Seo hsumer made-to-measure suits, $12.50 
with b 6.50; if you want independent business 
i taken cutie ftelsed whee ea ere Tailoring 
; s furnis. ree. an ailot 
Co., Dept. F-8, 19 So. 5th Ave., Chicago. 
© pay women liberally to introduce ‘National’ 
= _— and garments among friends and neigh- 
5 henificent selling outfit makes work easy and 
ves , 
writ 






serene Every family a customer, so representa- 
é eihould make $35.00 weekly. For free articulars 
ational Dress GoodsCo., Dept.48,New York. 
Agents not earning $900 yearly should let us 
show them how to make much more. We train the 


experienced. Write t P y ; 
7 Bar St. Canton, Ono” ee eee 


pouipelery Manufacturer offers permanent 
in home's ng position supplying regular customers 
capital town at mill prices. All or spare time. No 
Credit r experience néeded. Protected territory. 

'. F. Parker Mills, 2733 No. 12th St., Phila..Pa. 





AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


“Agents Wanted—The B. D. Clip holds cigar- 
secure on tobacco box. A necessity for 





Special method of 



























than former propositions. J 


pany. Box 5, Greenfield, Ohio. 


free. Hillyer-Ragsdale Co., E. Orange, N. J. 


or part time. Shinon, Rochester, N. Y. 


Gives splendid driving light at low s 


cally. Needed 


information. Address Eisen Instrument Company, 
365 Valentine Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


lection System sells $5 to $30. Agent's profit 150%. 
No competition. Exclusive territory. Free sample. 
Sayers Co., 404 Wainwright, St. Louis. 


Agents: Screen door check. Demonstrate and 
sale is made. Stops the bang and saves the door. 
Wonderful summer seller. Demonstrating sample 
free. Thomas Mfg. Co., 1318 North St., Dayton, O. 


Agents: Sell our new Peerless Policy for $8.00 
yearly. All accidents and sicknesses covered. $2500 
death. $12.50 weekly benefit. Policy providing 
double benefits $16.00 yearly. Liberal Commissions. 

Underwriters, Dept. A, Newark, N. J. 


Salesmen acquainted with drug trade and 
hospitals to sell our Genuine Russian Mineral Oil 
as a side line. Liberal commission. 

Arnold B. Weil & Co., Wade Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


Auto Tire Prices Up. Sell Insyde (Armour) 
Tyres. Double tire mileage, prevent punctures, 
blowouts. Great profitable seller. Free details. 
American Accessories Co., Dept.C-1,Cincinnati, O. 


Agents, Make War-Time Profits, build per- 
manent business with our Big line Perfumes, Creams 
Extracts, Spices, Medicines. Catalogue free. 
Western Laboratories, 1900-D Van Buren, Chicago. 


Sell for large Mfrs. Rex raincoats & bath- 
robes; sensational demand, 100% profit, unique line, 
no competition, no investment. 1917 outfit free. 
Amer. Mercantile Co., N. 969 Simpson St., N. Y. C. 


Would $150 Monthly as General Agent for 
$150,000 corporation and a Ford auto of your own, 
introducing Stock and Poultry remedies, Dips, 
Disinfectants, Sanitary products, interest you? 
Then address Ropeteus Co-operative Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 18, Monticello, Ind. 


$120 in 3 days is big profit but Jennings did 


it in 3 hours. How?Selling our wonderful, brand new, 
repeat advertising proposition to retail merchants, 
stores, etc., everywhere. Work when you like— 
make what you want. Experience unnecessary. 
Our book tells all—write quick. Salesmanager, 
Winslow Cabot Co.,94 Congress Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

Salesmen: Get Our Plan for Monogramming 

utomobiles, motorcycles, traveling bags, etc., by 
ransfer method; very large profits. 














*Motorists’ Accessories Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Free Sample—Nosplash water strainers sell 
themselves—no Le i ae gy unnecessary. 
Daily prea $5 upwards. Send 2c (mailing cost). 
T. O. F. Union Filter Co., 73 Franklin St., N. Y. 


Sells like hot cakes. Brand new ironing wax, 
perfumes clothes, clamps to ironing board, has 
asbestos iron rest. Working outfit 5c. 

Waxinpad, Lynbrook, N. Y., Dept. 1. 


Minutes pay dollars, demonstrating new $7.50 
adding machine. Wonderfulinvention. Adds, sub- 
tracts, snubtigties. divides. Does work of expensive 
machines. ive-year Guarantee. Enormous de- 
mand. Splendid profits. Write quick for trial offer 
and protected territory. Dept. A. 

Calculator Corporation, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Get Davis’ Latest Proposition. Best yet. No 
matter how often you have answered my advertise- 
ments in last 20 years get my 1917 “‘ Prosperity Of- 
fer."’ E. M. Davis, Dept. 31, 900 Lake St., Chicago. 


Salesmen— Wanted everywhere to sell Ajax 
Chemical Fire Engines. If you average sales of 
one or two machines a week, you make from $2,000 
to $4,000 a year. You can sell Ajax Chemical Fire 
Engines to factories, stores, small towns, etc. No 
capital required. Exclusive territory. Goods well 
advertised.. Ajax Fire Engine Works, 97 W. Lib- 
erty St., N. Y. City. wr 

Transfer Initials, Letters, Monograms; 7 
plied on automobiles while they wait; cost 2c each; 
profit $1.38 on $1.50-job;free particulars. AutoMono- 
gram SupplyCo,,Dept.?, NiagaraBldg.,Newark,N.J. 


Large profits. Manufacture ‘Barley Crisps,” 
costs cent to make. Sells like hot cakes for 5c. a- 
chine & instructions, prepaid, $7.50. Send 10c for 
sample. Barley Crisp Co., 1208 B'’way, San Fran. 





AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


Specialty Salesmen: Pony Carnival, 25% less 
erchants captivated 
by weekly payments of $5.50. Dunlap Pony Com- 


Ladies—We pay $2.50 per day, pursuant to 
contract, to distribute free circulars and take orders 
for Regal Shields. Experience unnecessary. Particu- 
lars free. Regal Company, D-12, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Greatest of All Clothes Washing Compounds 
No Rubbing. No Boiling. No Injury. Our agents coin- 
ing money under our plan. Trial package 10c. Par- 
ticulars free. Utility Mfg. Co., Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

We start you in business, furnishing every- 
thing; men and women, earning $30 upward weekly 
operating our ‘‘New System Specialty Candy Fac- 
tories'’ anywhere. Opportunity lifetime; booklet 


Salesmen wanted—to sell Shinon Products to 
retailers and jobbers. All trades handle. Consump- 
tion big. Low prices; attractive deals. 18-year qual- 
ity reputation. Big commission nets large income. 


Wanted—Live Salesmen to sell fertile farm 
lands. Ten-acre tracts. Easy terms. No interest 
or taxes. Big commission. Attractive proposition. 
Palm Beach County Land Co.,BoxF,Stuart, Florida. 


Stop Here—Just Out—Eisen Regulator for 
Ford Headlights. Selling like wildfire oo 
—keeps 
bulbs from burning out—works entirely automati- 
v on every Ford. Big profits quick. 
Listen; Hopkins, Tenn., cleared $16.20 first day. 
White, Michigan, $134.00 one week. No experience 
or capital needed. We show you how; sales guaran- 
teed Hurry—don't delay; write now for special 


Armstrong earned $67.50 ist day; new col- 


II 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


Large Mfg. wants agents to sell custom-made 
Raincoats. Prices defy competition. 1917 outfit free. 
Exceptional inducements. Enormous profits. Every 
coat guaranteed waterproof. American European 
Raincoat Co., 175 E. B’wy., N. Y. City, Desk A. 









































Make and Sell Your Own Goods. Formulas 
by Expert Chemists. Manufacturing Processes and 
Trade Secrets. Formula Catalog for Stamp. 
Robert Mystic Company, Washington, D. C. 


Agents Make Big Profits selling our Auto Mon- 
ogram & Initials, Window Sign Letters, Changeable 
Signs & Show Cards. 1000 Varieties: enormous de- 
mand. Sullivan Co., 1123 Van Buren St., Chicago 








Sterilizer—Barbers and Doctors. Easy pay- 
ments. $5 to $14 commission on each sale. Also 
sell jobbers. _The Republic Mfg. Co. 

416 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


HIGH GRADE HELP WANTED 


Explain new plan of Systematic Saving, 6°; 
on — a. Funds invested First Mort- 
Fses held by Trustee. Guaranteed by Mortgage 

ankers Est. 1887. Illustration; 28c. saved every 
day will be $2,500 Cash in 15 years—$965 interest: 
or $8,700 in 30 years with $5,700 profits. Free 40- 
page book of charts, etc. High man earned $747 in 
15 days as per affidavit willsend you. Opportunity 
for real big income for hard working salesmen. 
Ww rite fully, stating age, experience, territory de- 
sired. Salesmen, school teachers, ministers, office 
men all do well, all or gore time. 

E. H. Clark 
Box 3-J, “% 8-L-&-T-Co., 
Marietta, Georgia. 


At Last! Ford Starter That Starts and Lasts; 
production nearly two thousand per week; starts 
car winter and summer; Woods’ pinch clutch starter 
United Steel Supply, Ford Building, Detroit. 


Thousands Government Jobs Open to Men— 
Women. $75.00 month. April examinations every- 
where. Common education sufficient. Write im- 
mediately for free list of positions now obtainable. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. A-14, Rochester, N. Y. 


Agents make big money; fast office seller; 
particulars and samples free. 
One Dip Pen Company, 
Dept. 3, Baltimore, Md. 


An intelligent person may earn good money 
monthly corresponding for newspapers. No can- 
vassing. Send for particulars. 

Press Syndicate, 734, Lockport, N. Y. 























Government Mail Service offers big pay, easy 
hours, steady work. You can master our low-priced 
correspondence course and succeed in Civil Service. 
Catalog Free. 

McDaniel Institute, Box 3501, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Five bright, capable ladies to travel, demon- 
strate and sell dealers. Good pay. Railroad fare paid. 
Goodrich Drug Company, 

Dept. 99, Omaha, Neb. 


Be a Detective—Earn large monthly salary; 
travel over the world. Write 
C. T. Ludwig, 
417 Westover Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Earn $900 to $1800 yearly in Government 
Service. Railway Mail and Post Office examina- 
tions coming. Prepare under former Civil Service 
Examiner, Book Free. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box 1421, Rochester, N. Y. 


Write news items and short stories for pay 
in spare time. Cn book and plans free. 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 
428, St. Louis, Mo. 


Photoplays wanted by 48 Co.’s. $10 to $500 
each paid for plots. No correspondence course or 
experience needed; details Free to beginners. Sell 
your ideas. Producers League, 3245, St. Louis. 


Ladies to sew at home for a large Phila. firm; 
good money; steady work; no canvassing; mate- 
rial sent prepaid; send stamped envelope for prices 
paid. Universal Co., Dept. 8,Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Intelligent person may earn up to $25 weekly 
during spare time at home writing for newspapers. 
Send for particulars. 

Press Syndicate, Dept. C., Washington, D. C. 

The way to get a Gov’t job is through the Wash- 
ington Civil Service School. We prayers you and you 

et a position or we guarantee to refund your money. 

Jrite to Earl Hopkins, President, Washington, 
C., for Book FK 5, telling about 292,296 Gov't Posi- 
tions with lifetime employment, short hours, sure 
pay, regular vacations. 


U. S. Government Wants Clerks. Men— 
. April examin: 


tions everywhere. List of 
free. Write immediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
A-10, Rochester, N. Y. 

Learn to be a Detective; Earn a large salary 
and traveling expenses, write today for free booklet. 
National School of Detectives, 

489 Fifth Avenue, New York.g Room 596. 

ecome a landscape arc itect and gardener! 
Uncrowded Profession! Inexpensive! Easy to Master. 
Begin earning 3 weeks after you enroll. Write for in- 
formation. American Landscape School, Newark,N.Y. 


Man or woman to travel forold-established 
firm. No canvassing; $1170 first year, payable week- 
y, pursuant to Contract; Expenses advanced. 
G._N. Nichols, Phila., Pa., Pepper Bldg. 


SONG POEMS 


Song Poems Wanted. We pay cash for those we 
accept. Examinations free.. Quick decision guar- 
anteed. Submit your poem at_once enclosing 
postage for return if unavailable. The McLean Co., 
Stewart Bldg., Washington, D. C 
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FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Write today for free Bargain Catalog-175. 
Lists everything Photographic at remarkable money 
David Stern Company, 1047 W. 
Madison St., Chicago, Ill. In business since 1885. 


Developing and Printing for discriminating 
Costs more naturally. 


egative and 10c. brings sample print and prices. 


saving prices. 





——— Art students, etc. 


Page Films. Saco, Maine. 





Framed miniatures or larger portraits repro- 
duced from photographs or negatives. Prices 
reasonable, terms if desired. Ask for catalogue. 


C. Ashton Photo Works, Ashton, Til. 





Films developed, 10c; all sizes—Prints 244 x34, 
We give Profit-Sharing Coupons. 


3c;344 x4, 4c. - 
Work guaranteed. Send negatives for samples. 
Girard’s Comm. Photo Shop, Holyoke, Mass. 


Save 20 to 50% on Photo Supplies. Eastman 





Kodaks, Graflex and Ansco Cameras, etc. Write 


today for bargain list. 
J. L. Lewis, 522 Sixth Ave., New York. 


Extraordinary Offer. Your next Kodak Film 
Roll developed five cents. Prints from same 2c each. 
Only one roll developed at this price to show work. 
Moser & Son, St. James Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Do you take pictures? Write for free sample of 
our big magazine, showing how to_make better 


pictures and earn money. American Photography, 
844 Pope Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


. Photoplay. Producers 
wil pay attractive prices for suitable stories and 
plots. If you have good ideas write ‘at once. 
Scenario Dept., Palace Players Film Corporation, 
Times Bldg., New York. 


Photoplays, plots, original stories. . Wanted 
by anewcompany. Submit in any form. Protec- 
tion guaranteed. No school agency. Enclose return 
postage. Address Scenario Editor, California 
Scenario Companv. Inc., Ios Angeles, California. 


Write for Free Catalog of best books on 
writing and selling photoplays, short stories, poems. 
Atlas Publishing Co., 

31, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














See Here! We want your ideas for photoplays 
and stories! We'll criticise them free, and sell on 
commission. Big rewards. Get details now. 
Manuscript Sales Co., Dept. 90. Poughkeepsie,N.Y. 


Photoplays wanted by 48 Co’s. $10 to $500 
each paid for plots. No correspondence course or 
experience needed; details Free to beginners. Sell 
your ideas. Producers League, 324, St. Louis. 


Picture plays wanted. Producers pay $25 to 
$100. You can write them. We show you how. Easy, 
fascinating way to earn money in spare time. Get 
free details. Rex Publishers, Box 175, L-16, Chicago. 


Motion picture plays—how to write and sell 
them. Send for E. H. Ball’s new 200-page book, 
“‘Photo-Play Scenarios.’”’ It gives you the sub- 
stance of a $20 course in Photo-Play writing. Post- 
paid, cloth 75c. 

Star Library Co., Dept. C., 114 W. 41st St., N. Y. 

“‘Photoplay Pointers”? model Scenario Free. 
Write photoplays—profitable—accept any form, ex- 
perience unnecessary. Ideas wanted. Paramount 
Photoplays Co., Box 1402-PP20-Los Angeles, Cal. 

Big Money Writing Photoplays. Constant de- 
mand. Experience unnecessary. Get details in free 
booklet “‘How to Write Moving Picture Plays.” 

Universal Pub. Co., 509 Fergus Falls, Minn. 


MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 


_Big Profit Nightly. Small capital starts you. 
No experience needed. Our machines used & en- 
dorsed by government institutions. Catalog free. 
Atlas Moving Pic. Co., 409 Franklin Bldg., Chicago. 


SHORT STORIES 


Write Short Articles on local events, business 
affairs, housekeeping, care of plants, etc. ‘‘ Writing 
to Sell,”” by E. Wildman, explains How to Write— 
Where to Sell. Postpaid 65c. Student Directory 
Bureau, 431 W. 22nd St., New York. 


meneame eae eee ee 
Wanted—Stories, articles, poems for new 
magazine. We pay on acceptance. Hand written 
mss. acceptable. Submit mss. to Cosmos Magazine, 
1107 Stewart Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
mae argeatcioeie eee arene erase ee es 
Writers—Attention! Short stories, poems, 
photoplays, etc., are wanted for publication. Good 
ideas bring big money. Submit MSs. 
_ National Literary Bureau, C5, Hannibal, Mo. 
_ W-eite news items and short stories for pay 
in spare time. Copyright book and plans free. 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 
1005, St. Louis, Mo. 


POULTRY 


ai eteeecienie nee anne eter nto atslensae ia 
Single Comb White Leghorns. World’s at- 
est laying stock red from trap nested hens. = 








trated circulars free. 


Ondawa Farm, Box Z, Shushan, N. Y. 


_ Get More Egge by feeding cut raw bones. 
Mann's Bone Cutter sent on 10 days’ free trial. No 
“oe in advance. Catalog free. 
__F. W. Mann & Co., Box 322, Milford, Mass. 
Squab Book Free. Make money breeding PR 
squabs. 1917 prices highest on record. a 
book free, telling money-making experiences. ow 
2 Code parcel post. = % $8 =. f bina at once 
Rock ua! 0., 44 pes 
Melrose Highlands, Mass. eT 


Unique Schemes in Feathers will start bank 
enna son = ae or vor —— They are 
, honest, an ey get the money. rite today. 
Co-OperativeCo.(DeskC), 102 Chas.St.,Chester, Pa. 





TYPEWRITERS 


Underwoods: Late model Bichrome improve- 
ments. All charges prepaid. 10 days’ free trial. 
ss than half price, small 
Guaranteed for 
e sell only the best. Agents wanted. 


Fresh from our factory. 

monthly payments or cash. 

five years. 
Metro Typewriter Company, 

74 Washington Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


All standard makes of typewriters factory re- 
built. Guaranteed for five years from date of sale. 
One-fourth to one-half manufacturer's price. Send 
for our big special offer. .Remingtons $10.00 and up. 


Standard Typewriter Co., 
Dept. 7, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Largest stock of rebuilt typewriters in the 


United States. Guaranteed saving $10.00 to $25.00 
on any rebuilt machine. Underwoods, Reiingtons, 
Olivers and Monarchs. Write for our b 
log and price list No. 75 ome. 

Dearborn Typewriter Co., Dept. 5, Chicago, IIl. 


Largest stock of typewriters in America. 
Underwoods, 4 to 4% mfr’s prices, rented anywhere; 
applying rent on purchase price; free trial; instal- 


ment payments if desired. Write for catalog O. Type- 


writer Emp'm (Est. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake, Chicago. 


Typewriters, all makes, factory rebuilt by 
famous ‘‘ Young Process.’’ Look like new, wear 
like new, guaranteed like new. Our big business 
insures ‘“‘square deal’’ and permits lowest. cash 
prices—$10 and_up. Also machines rented—or 
sold on time. No matter what your needs are 
we can best serve you. Write and see—now. 
Young Typewriter Co., Dept. 71, Chicago. 


Typewriters: Prices wrecked.All Makes. Nearly 
New and Rebuilt,$5.00 up.Coronas and other port- 
able machines,$10.00 up. Write for Cat. 27 G. Beran 
Typewriter Co., 58 W. Washington St.. Chicago. 


Startling values in Typewriters. $10 to $15 up. 
Completely rebuilt. All makes. Shipped on trial. 
Write for our ‘“‘Easy Ownership” offer No. 77H. 
WhiteheadT ypewriterCo.,186N.LaSalleSt..Chicago. 


Why not let the readers of this magazine 
do business with you? Your advertisement in these 
ages would give them the opportunity to do so. 
‘or particulars address Commegemion Opportunity 
Adlets, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Don’t Lose Your Rights to Patent Protection 
Before proceeding further send for our blank form 
Evidence of Conception to be signed and witnessed. 
Book, suggestions and advice free: Lancaster & 
Allwine, 251 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Patent What YoulInvent. It may be valuable. 
Write me. No attorney's fee until patent is al- 
lowed. Estab. 1882. ‘‘Inventor’s Guide’ FREE. 
Franklin H. Hough, 505 Loan & Trust Bidg., 

Protect Your Invention. Honest Advice. Per- 
sonal Service. Write to-day for booklet ‘‘The Truth 
About Patents.”’ J. R. Kelly, Patent Attorney, 
740G Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Ideas Wanted—Manufacturers are writin 
for patents procured through me. Four books wit 
list hundreds of inventions wanted sent free. I hel 
you market your invention. Advice Free. R. B. 
Owen, 4 Owen Blidg., Washington, CL. C. 


Patents secured or fee returned. Actual 
search and report as to patentability free. Send 
sketch or model. 1917 Edition, 90-page patent book 
free. Write for it. Personal and prompt service. My 
patent sales service gets full value for my client. 
George P. Kimmel, 245 Barrister Bldg., Wash., D.C. 


Patent your ideas—$9,000 offered for certain 
inventions. Books, ‘*How to Obtain a Patent,” and 
‘**What to Invent,” sent free. Send rough sketch 
for free report as to patentability. Manufacturers 
constantly writing us for patents we have obtained. 
We advertise your patent for sale at our expense. 
Established 20 years. Address Chandlee & and- 
lee, patent attorneys, 938 F St., Washington, D. C. 


Patents that protect and pay. Advice and 
book free. Highest references. Best results. Prompt- 
ness assured. Send sketch or model for search. 
Watson E. Coleman, 624 F St., Washington, D. C.* 


Patents wanted. Write for list of patent* 


buyers who wish to purchase patents and What to 
Invent with List Inventions Wanted; $1,000,000 
in prizes offered for inventions. Send sketch for 
free opinion as to patentability. Write for our 
four Guide books sent free upon request. Patent 
advertised Free. We-.assist inventors to sell their 
inventions. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent Attys., 
753 9th, Washington. D. C. 


Wanted—an idea—Inventors should write 
for list of ‘‘ Needed Inventions,” ‘‘ Patent Buyers” 
and “‘How to Get Your Patent”’; sent free. 

Randolph & Co., Dept. 33, Washington, D. C. 


This oaeennee is always glad to hear from 
any one thinking of using classified advertising. 
Write us about it—we may be able to help you. A 
postal will do. Cosmopolitan Opportunity Adlets, 
119 W. 40th St., New York City. 


PATENTS 


Invent Something. It may bring wealth. 
Free book tells what to invent and how to obtain a 
patent through our Credit System. Waters & Co. 

Succeeded by Talbert & Parker, 
4290 Warder Blidg., Washington. D. C. 


High-Value Patents—the Only kind Wanted 
and Bought by Manufacturers. Send 8c postage 
for new book of Extraordinaryjinterest to Inventors. 

R. 8. & A. B. y, 
64 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Many big advertisers st start: with a 
little this size. The cost is so little and the re- 
sults so big. We will gladly send you full particu- 
lars. Drop us a postai to-day. Cosmopolitan 
ae, Adiets, 119 W. 40th St., New York 

y. 
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GRADUATE NURSES 


Wanted Sup’t of Nurses, Surgi urses 
General Duty Nurses, etc. Send for ‘See ae if 
interested in a hospital position anywhere. Aznoe’ 
Cent. Reg. for Nurses, 3544 8. Grand Boul.,Chicago. 


coecieeetbatptiee=e-aa 
DULL RAZOR BLADES 


To convince you how well we'll serve you, we'll 
re-edge 3 safety blades free and return in andy 
Mailing Case with ‘* Inside Facts on Resh 

-Parker-Warren Lab't'y., 107-f W. 42d St., N YY 


HONEY 


Finest Quality White Clover Honey, crop of 
1916, thirty lb. can, $3.60, two or more cans, $3.45 


each. Sample 10c. Satisfaction guaranteed. Price 
list free. M. V. Facey, Preston, Minn. — 


TELEGRAPHY 


ep ce 
_ Telegraphy—Morse and Wireless—also 8tq- 
tion Agency taught. Graduates assisted. Cheap ex- 
pense—easily learned. Largest school—estab! 

42 years. orrespondence courses also. Ca 
free. Dodge's Institute, 12th St., Valparaiso, In 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Prepare for coming Railway Mail, Post Office 
and other examinations under former U. 8. Ciyij 
Service Sec’y-Examiner. Positions guaranteed or 
no pay. New Book Free. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box J-115, Rochester, N. Y. 





Over a million copies of this magazine are 
sold each month. A postal will bring you full 
ticulars about this department. Cosmopolitan 
Opportunity Adlets, Dept. 18, 119 W. 40th St., 
New York City. 


ADVERTISING 


Learn to write advertisements. Will positively 
show you by mail how you can earn $25 to $1004 
week. Biggest field in the world. Information free. 








*Page Davis Co., 1117 Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





DUPLICATOR DEVICES 


**Modern’’ Duplicator—a Business Getter. 
$1 up. 50 to 75 copies from pen, pencil, typewriter. 
No glue or gelatine. 35,000 firms use it. 30 days’ 
Trial. You need one. Booklet Free. J. S. “Durkin 
& Reeves Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INFORMATION FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Life Insurance Policies Bought. We can pay 
up to 50% more than issuing company can legally 
pay for Deferred Dividend policies maturing 1918 
to 1921. Write for booklet. Chas. E. Shepard & 
Co., Inc., Est. 1886. 56 Liberty St., N. Y. City. 


INFORMATION & PRESS CLIPPINGS 


Information obtained by research. Supply 
sources. Manufacturing information. Mail requ’ 

ments with $2.00 minimum fee. $2.00 refunded if in- 
formation is unobtainable. Send $2.00 for 20 or $5.00 
for 100 Press Clippings. Send $1.00 for Gasoline 
saving formula or 50c for book, 50 money saying 
formulas. Soltmann R320 138W 29 New York City. 


INCORPORATING OR GOING TO 


Arizona Incorporation laws most liberal. Least 
cost. Stockholders exempt corporate liability. 
Serve as resident agents. Specialists corporate 
organization. Stoddard Incorporating Company, 
Box 8-P, Phoenix, Arizona. ranch office, Van 
Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


Plays, vaudeville sketches, monologues, dia- 
logues, speakers, minstrel material, jokes, recits- 
tions, tableaux, drills, musical pieces. Make-up 
goods. Large one free. 

T. 8S. Denison & Co., Dept. 24, Chicago. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


Wedding invitations, announcements, etc., 100 
in script lettering, includ! inside and_ outside 
envelopes, $2.75; 100 visit ecards, 75 cents. 
Write for samples. C. Ott Engraving Co., 1005 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. -Pa. 


SONG WRITERS 


Song Writers we to Success’’ Sent Free. 


Get Real facts. e revise poems, compose & af 
range music, copyright and facilitate Free Public 

















tion, or sale. Submit ms for examination. 
Knickerbocker Studios, 100 Gaiety Bldg., N. Y. ©. 
PERSONAL 

Cash—for any discarded jewelry; for any 
watches or diamonds; for an. ed false teeth. 
Send us any diamonds, w: es, old gold, lay 
or silver jewelry, new or broken, any fal cot, 
with or without gold, any dental fillings, paints 


ints, 
gold leaf cotton, or aute magneto po s. a 


too large or too small. We send vas . 


receipt of — Your goods return 
mes shou our offer be refused within ten days 
tablished 1899. Liberty ~ Refining Company, 
432-8 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSECTS 


Cash paid for butterflies, insects. Some $ 
$7 each.) Rosy work. Even two boys earned good 
money with mother’s help and my pictures, — 
fous os ad te seaen at once for proe 
88) ° o 8' 

pectus. Sinclair. Box 244, D-18, Los Angeles, Ost 
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Grow Younger As You Grow Older 


Younger in Body, Younger in Spirit, Younger in Ambition, Younger in Every 
Characteristic that Gives Greater Earning and Living Power, Greater Thought 
Power, Greater Pleasure Obtaining Power and Greater Health Promoting Power 


HE number of years a man has lived 

does not tell how old or young he is. 

A man is as old or as young as his 

energy, his vitality, his capacity for work 

and play, his resisting power against dis- 
ease and fatigue. 


A man is only as old or as young as his 
memory power, will power, sustained- 
thought power, personality power, concen- 
tration power and brain power. He is only 
as old or as young as his digestive power, 
his heart power, his lung power, his kidney 
power, his liver power. Age is measured 
by the age of our cells, tissues and organs, 
and not by the calendar! 


Cultivate the Cells 


Everybody knows that the body and 
brain are made up of millions of tiny cells. 
We can be no younger than those cells 
are young. We can be no more efficient 
in any way than those cells are efficient. 
We can be no more energetic than the 
combined energy of those cells. 


By conscious cultivation of these cells, it is as 
natural as the law of gravity that we become 
more efficient, more alive, more energetic, 
more ambitious, more enthusiastic, more 
youthful. By consciously developing the cells 
in our stomachs, we must improve our diges- 
tion. By consciously developing the cells in 
the heart, we must increase its strength in 
exact proportion. By consciously developing 
the brain cells, the result can only be multi- 
plied brain power—and so with every organ in 
the body. 


What we are and what we are capable of 
accomplishing depends entirely and abso- 
lutely on the degree of development of 
our cells. They are the sole controlling 
factors in us. We are only as young and 
as great and as powerful as (hey are. 


There Is No Fraud Like 
Self-Deception 


You may think you 
are young, strong, 
brainy, energetic, 
happy, yet when 
compared with 
other men or wom- 
en, you are old, 
weak, dull, listless 
and unhappy. “You 
do not know what 
you are capable of 
accomplishing _be- 
cause you have not 
begun to develop 
the real vital powers 
within you. The 
truth is you are only 
a dwarf in health 
and mind when you 
can easily become a 
giant through con- 


f scious development 

or : 

W of every cell, tissue 
omen and organ in your 

as for body and brain. By 

Men accelerating the de- 


; velopment of the 
—_ within you, you can actually 
younger, as you grow older—yes, 
younger in every way that will con- 


te to your health, happiness and 
Prosperity. - 


Conscious Evolution—the Secret [ . 

Swoboda proves that Conscious Evo- | ¢ cONSCIOU, 
lution gives energy and vitality to spare, oO 
digestive power to spare, self-reliance 
to spare, and gives many other desirable 
characteristics to spare. He proves that 
Conscious Evolution makes people disease- Gg 
proof, fatigue-proof. He maintains that 
to possess sufhcient vitality and energy 
and to keep the body in normal health 
under the most favorable conditions 
is no more health prosperity than to have 
only enough money from day to day to 
meet current expenses. Great reserve 
health, great reserve energy is what we 
must acquire if we are to successfully 
nullify the ravages of time and to easily 
overcome every adverse condition and 
thus enjoy the benefit of our health power 
and the advantage of our energy. 


Beware of Health Poverty 


As Swoboda says, ‘‘There are individuals 
who seek work only when their last cent 
is gone. Likewise, individuals live from 
minute to minute and from day to day, 


seeking health and energy only as they 
need them badly.” 


Conscious Evolution is for them—for 
everyone. It is a simple scientific and 
practical system by means of which every 
part of the brain and body is energized, 
strengthened, awakened, so that we be- 
come possessed of a super health and men- 
tality—the Swoboda kind of health and 
mentality. Conscious Evolution makes for 
good fortune by developing the resources 
and the ability and power of personality. 


’ REMARKABLE | 
9 PERSONALITY 


Swoboda, himself, is perhaps the most perfect example of 
what Conscious Evolution can accomplish. As Swoboda 
gains in years, he grows younger in enthusiasm, younger in 
vitality, younger in health; he is becoming stronger, more en- 
ergetic, more confident, more dominant and more alive by 
capitalizing his creative powers through Conscious Evolution. 
What Swoboda is accomplishing for himself, you too can ac- 
complish—every individual can accomplish, for every individ- 
ual is governed by the same laws and principles, and every 
individual has it within himself to make use at laws and | 
principles. Swoboda’s mind and body are so alert and so 
active that in his presence one feels completely overpowered. | 
of any kind. It does not require dieting, | His peaneaty See oer with which rn catene in 

o ° : 78 contact; yet Owo a is real—there is a jute nothing | 
deep reathing, EXCeSsive Exercising, cold | mysterious about him. He knows not what fatigue is—he : 
baths, electricity or massage. It takes | -a tireless worker. He delights in making sick people well and 


only a f2w minutes a day, yet so startling | weak people strong. He loves his work because he feels he is 


<0 ne effect of Suohode’s system that you of benefit to humanity—making a better, more vital, more | 
; | 





Strange as it may seem, this revolution- 
ary method of consciously awakening and 
developing weakened and lifeless cells 
requires no drugs, medicines or apparatus 


. oie tent race of men and women. 
begin to feel younger, renewed, revitalized, 
re-energized after the first day. 


AN AMAZING BOOK FOR YOU 


Swoboda has published for distribution a remarkable book which explains his system of Conscious 
Evolution and what it has already done. Write for this book — not because Conscious Evolution has 
meant so much to 200,000 other men and women, not because there is scarcely a prominent family 
in the country that hasn’t at least one member a pupil of Swoboda, including Chas. E. Hughes, 
Rockefeller, the Vanderbilts, the Goulds, the Huntingtons, the Armours, 
the Cudahys, the Swifts —but write for the book because it means so much 
to YOU in multiplied living power, earning power and resisting power. 
It is a big book filled from cover to cover with the vital facts about your- 
self and how you can acquire the degree of perfection in body and mind 
that you so much desire. It exposes the dangers of excessive deep | 
breathing, excessive exercise, and excessive muscular development. ; 


SS 


Regardless of how you may feel, of how efficient you may think you are } 
-regardless of how active, energetic and alert you may consider your- |” 
self — regardless of how happy, how contented you may pride yourself on 
ing —regardless of how healthy, wealthy or successful you may be, 
you cannot afford, in justiceto yourself, to miss the interesting and 
instructive secrets explained for the first time in this startling new book. Jussesae 


7 Alois P. Swoboda, 


oe 2029 Aeolian Eldz , 


New York City 





A mere reading of *‘Conscious Evolution’’ will so fill you with enthusiasm 
and ambition, that you will not rest until you have yourself acquired the 
Swoboda kind of health and energy by cultivating and revitalizing in- 
tensely every cell, tissue and organ in your own system. Tear outthe ¢% 
coupon on this page, write your name and address on it or write a PI d ei 
letter or a postal card and mail it today. Even if you gain but one eune Seu: ee. ree 
suggestion out of the 60 pages you will have been repaidathou- .@ free copyrighted book, 
sandfold for having read it. | urge you by all means not to delay, ‘*Conscious Evolution.’’ 
not to say ‘‘I’ll do it later,’’ but tosend NOW, while the matter 

is on your mind. Remember, the book is absolutely free for you ¢ 

to keep—there is no charge or obligation now or later. y 

Write NOW. Address 


¢ 
ALOIS P. SWOBODA, a roL i BLDG. 7 Pitas 6 iss oc cc Cee Cha Es en t0 "4 se 


Beware of individuals gretegtins to be my agents e 
or representatives. All such are impostors and 4 . 
frauds.— SWOBODA. oe City pedicels, State. +s cccsese 
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Cosmopolitan for April, 1917 . 


Great Books at 


EVER have you seen such a list 
of books for so little money. 
These are the books people are talk- 
ingabout. They are discussed every- 
where. If you have not read them, 
you will find you are unable to hold 
up your end in pleasant literary con- 
versation. It is the ability to take 
part in literary discussion that dis- 
tinguishes the ordinary man from the 
man of intellect. It is the atmos- 
phere of books in your home that 
distinguishes it from the ordinary 
household. 


These are the works of the greatest 
novelists of the day,—writers who are 
making literary history, among whom we 
mention particularly: Gene Stratton-Porter, 
Booth Tarkington, Geo. Barr McCutcheon, 
Robert W.Chambers, Jack London, Zane Grey, 
Myrtle Reed, Winston Churchill, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, Jean Webster, Edna Ferber, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, John Fox, Jr., Kathleen 
Norris, Clara Louise Burnham, Irving 
Bacheller. 


Do you like detective stories—the fresh 
joyousness of love—the trouble of a problem 
novel—stories of the great out-doors and the 
boundless West—a real book of humor—your 
favorite play done into a book? 


e 


HEY are all here, and written by 

a master hand. They are bound 

in artistic cloth covers, printed from 

large clear type on good paper— 

nearly all illustrated and every one 

with a wrapper printed in color. 

Truly, the greatest array of fiction 
ever presented in one list. 


When you buy these books you 
do not waste money on things that 
perish. You really ‘‘eat your cake 
and have it.’’ You can read your book 
and make it a permanent part of your 
library or pass it on to a friend. 


Sixty cents, and you have a week’s 
pleasure, a splendid gift, an addition to 
your library, a subject for conversation. 
And the remarkable feature about it all is 
that you can own it at such a little price. 


The reason for so good a book at so 
low a price is the enormous sale. This is 
our first announcement to Cosmopolitan 
readers direct, but the Grosset and Dunlap 
editions of “GREAT BOOKS AT LIT- 
TLE PRICES” are a prominent feature in 
the stock of booksellers all over the United 
States and Canada. Why Not Buy at 
Least a Book a Week? 


Just issued—Seven Novels of the Great West— 
Mavericks, Wyoming, Bucky O’Connor, A Texas 
Ranger, Ridgway of Montana, Brand Blotters, 


Crooked Trails 


and Straight— by 


William 


MacLeod Raine. See booksellers’ special display 
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Little Prices 


ORAMATIED UNDER De vhs 
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One thousand live booksellers throughout the country—your local store among them—vwill, when this adver- 
tisement first appears, make a special display of the one hundred selected titles listed below and, in addition, 
the thirty-six titles pictured on the border of this advertisement. 


LOOK aad THE BOOKSELLER’S WINDOW FOR THEM 


William De Morgan 

. George Fitch 

Irvin S. Cobb 

-Helen R. Martin 
Olive Higgins Prouty 


.Chas. Neville Buck 

. Jack London 

William Hamilton Osborne 
; Hall Caine 

Cleves Kinkead 

IVinston Churchill 

. Temple Bailey 
.....Ralph Connor 

. Joseph C. Lincoln 

Albert Payson Terhune 
Robert W. Chambers 
éeueaen Zane Grey 

. Leona Dalrymple 

Robert W. Chambers 
Geo. Barr McCutcheon 
Freckles Gene Stratton-Porter 
Friendly Road, The . David Grayson 
Girl of the Golden West, The .. David Belasco 
Gold oa Stewart Edward White 
Greatest Wish in the World, The Temple Thurston 
Harbor, The . Ernest Poole 
Harvester, The Gene Stratton-Porter 
Heart Throbs Edited by Joe Mitchell Chapple 
Heritage of the Desert, The chien inn i ated Zane Grey 
Hollow of Her Hand, The Geo. Barr McCutcheon 
Hoosier Chronicle, A . Meredith Nicholson 
House of a Thousand Candles, The Meredith Nicholson 
I WN na a ss wang. 5-00 ie 5k Pa Basil King 
In the Palace of the King Marion Crawford 
It Happened in Egypt .N. i 4. M. Williamson 


Affair of Dishonor, An 

At Good Old Siwash 

Back Home 

Barnabetta (Erstwhile Susan) 

Bobbie, Gener al Manager 

Call of the Cumberlands, The 
(Dustin Farnum, Ed.) 

Call of the Wild, The 

Catspaw, The 

Christian, The 

Common Clay 

Coniston 

Contrary Mary 

Corpora! Cc ame Tron 

Cy Whittaker'’s Place 

Damon and Pythias, The Story of 

Danger Mark, The ; 

Desert Gold 

Diane of the Green Van 

Firing Line, The 

Fool and His Money, A 


It Never Can Happen Again.......... William De Morgan 
Jewel..... ; Clara Louise Burnham 
Joyce of the North Woods . Harriet T. Comstock 

atrine y . Elinor Macartney Lane 
Kennedy Square... ... ‘ os F. Hopkinson Smith 
Keziah Coffin . Joseph C. Lincoln 
Laddie.... Gene Stratton-Porter 
Lavender and Old Lace Sass soa Myrtle Reed 
Light of Western Stars, The........ . Zane Grey 


Chas. Klein & Arthur Hornblow 
.. John Fox, Jr. 

. .. Phoebe Gray 
Meredith Nicholson 
Julie M. Lippmann 
Kate Langley Bosher 


Lion and the Mouse, The. 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, The 
Little Sir Galahad . 
Lords of High Decision, The 

Making Over Martha 

Man in Lonely Land, The 








higher price is necessary. 


Mary Cary.... 
Mayor's Wife, The. ey 
Melting of Molly, The 
Memoirs of a Baby. The 
Mistress of Shenstone, The 
Modern Chronicle, A... . 
Money Makers, The 
Mother Carey’s Chickens......... 
Music Master, The. . <e 
Old Lady Number 31 
Old Reliable... ... 
Old Rose & Silver 
Pandora’s Box... 
Peg O’ My Heart 
Peter. 
Polly of the Hospita! Staff 
Poor Little Rich Girl, The 
Potash & Perlmutter 
Prince of India, The 
Prodigal Judge, The 
Ramrodders, The..... 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
Right of Way, The ‘ 
Riders of the Purple Sage 
Riverman, The. 
Roast Beef Medium............. 
Romance of Billy-Goat Hill, A.... 
Salomy Jane's Kiss ; fants 
Saturday’s Child 
Secret Garden, The 
Somehow Good. 
Stella Maris.... : 
Story of My Life, The 
Story of Waitstil Baxter, The 
Stover at Yale. . 
Strange Case of Mary Page, The 
Street called Straight, The 
Street of Seven Stars, The 
Sword in the Mountains, The 
Told by Uncle Remus. . 
Two Little Savages 
ener Cover. 

's Eyes 
v alley of the Moon, The 
Vv irginia . ; a 
Virginian, The. 
When Patty Went to Col! lege 
Wings of the Morning, The 
Witching Hour, The... 
Within the Law. 


The price per volume 


. Kate Langley Bosher 
Anna Katharine Green 


. Maria Thompson Daviess 


= eed Josephine Daskam 
.. Florence L. Barclay 
Winston Churchill 


"Chas. Klein & Arthur Hornblow 
... Kate Douglas Wiggin 


Charles Klein 
Louise Forsslund 
Harris Dickson 


vee... .Myrile Reed 


da ..John A. Mitchell 
..J. Hartley Manners 

F. Hopkinson Smith 
Emma C. Dowd 

Eleanor Gates 

Montague Glass 

..Lew Wallace 

Vaughan Kester 

Holman Day 

Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Gilbert Parker 

a . .Zane Grey 
Stewart Edward White 
Edna Ferber 
Alice Hegan Rice 
Bret Harte 
Kathleen Norris 


Frances Hodgson Burneit 


William De Morgan 
William J. Locke 
...Helen Keller 

Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Owen Johnson 
Frederick Lewis 

. Basil King 

Mary Roberts Rinehart 
Alice MacGowan 

Joel Chandler Harris 
Ernest Thompson Seton 
.Roi Cooper Megrue 
Henry Sydnor Harrison 
Jack London 

Ellen Glasgou 

Owen Wister 

. Jean Webster 

Louis Tracy 

{ugustus Thomas 
Veiller & Dana 


Check at once the titles that you wish to own and order them 
from your local bookseller. 
but in extreme Western and some Canadian points a slightly 
If unable to secure them in your 
locality, the books will be sent, prepaid, at 75 cents per volume 
direct by the publishers, GROSSET & DUNLAP, New York City 


is 60 cents, 
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New Columbia Records on sale 
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© Columbia Graphophone Co. 


HE memories that music brings— 

all the poignant beauty, majestic 
grandeur and soul-thrilling splendor of 
the immortal music that, once heard, 
haunts memory’s chambers forever; 1s 
echoed in the sone of Columbia Records. 
The voice of Barrientos, Lazaro, Sembach, Nielsen or 
other world-famed artists; the playing of Ysaye, Casals, 


Hofmann, Parlow; the triumphs of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra—all glow with life on Columbia Records. 


You will be thrilled again by the glorious symphonies, 
immortal arias and supreme conceptions of the world’s 
eternal Masters of Music if your home is enriched by the 
precious possession of the records that wake memories to 
life. ‘‘Hearing is beleving.’’ 


Columbia Grafonolas $15 to $350 
the 20th of every month GC Prices in Canada plus duty 
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beyond the bend 


By Herbert Kaufman 


E gave his son a fighting chance, led him back over the 
H roads his youth had passed, pointed the wrong turns, 

pictured the aftermath of reckless, wanton hours, wiped 
the sweet paints from Folly’s bitter lips, panoplied the boy with 
all his knowledge. 

But he refused his daughter an equal share in the valuable 
estate. 

He did not tear the mask from life to show the les that only 
are revealed to deep experience. 

When her time came to work alone, having no maps for guid- 
ance, she went astray. 

A wrecker set a light and led her from the path. Her heart 
looked up, thinking to find a star. Then she fell, and dragged 
her crippled soul away to hide it in the night. 

Girls are not born road-wise—that’s why sa many of them 
wander into danger. 

Her father sought to make stern prohibitions suffice where 
honest, open discussion alone could serve. 

He challenged wilfulness by restraining acts and refraining 
from facts. 

There were no mutual confidences. Frankness might have 
saved what indirection lost. 

He knew what lay beyond the bend, where men turn off to sow 
wild oats and women stay behind and weep and reap. 

She only saw the crowds go up the street to play; she never 
' understood how many must come back to pay. 


COPYRIGHT, 1917, BY INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY (COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE) 
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By Edgar Lee Masters 


* ‘Decoration. by WT. Benda_ 
AID Friar Yves: “God will bless fre And then his waking vision blurred, 


Ex As one before a light will frown. 
His inner ear was caught and stirred 
By voices: then the chestnut tree 

“Became a step beside a throne. 

Breathless he lay and fearfully, 
While on his brain a vision shone. 


Saint Louis’ other-worldliness. 
Whatever the fate be. still I fare 
To fight for the Holy Sepulcher. 
If I survive. I shall return 
With precious things from Palestine — 
Gold for my purse, spices and wine. 
Glory to wear among my kin 
Fame as a warrior | shall win. 
But. otherwise. if I am slain 
In Jesus cause, my soul shall earn 
Immortal life washed white from sin.” 
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Said a Great Voice of sweetest tone: 
“The time has come when I must take 
The form of-man for mankind's sake. 
This drama is played long enough 

By creatures who have naught of me, 
Save what comes up from foam of the sea 
To crawling moss or swimming weeds, 
At last to man. From heaven in flame. 
Pure, whole, and vital, down I fly, 

And take a mortal's form and name, 
And labor for the race's needs.” 


Said Friar Yves: “Come what will— 
Riches and glory. death and woe— 

At dawn to Palestine I go. 

Whether I live or die. I gain 

To fly the tepid good and ill 

Of daily living in Champagne, 

Where those who reach salvation lose 
The treasures, raptures of the earth, 
Captured, possessed, and made to serve 
The gospel love of Jesus’ birth, 
Sacrifice, death: where even those 
Passing from pious works and prayer 
To paradise are not received 

As those who battled, strove, and lived, 
And periled bodies. as I choose 

To peril mine, and thus to use 

Body and soul to build the throne 

Of Louis the Saint, where Joseph’ s care 
Lay Jesus under a granite stone. =" 


Pa . 
ie 


Then Friar Yves dreamed the sky 
Flushed .ike a bride's face rosily, 
And shot to lightning from its bloom. 
The world leaped like a babe in the womb. 
And choral voices from heaven's cope 
Circled the earth like singing stars. op 
“O wondrous hope, O sweetest hope, Pee 
O passion realized at last; at 
O end of hunger, fear, and wars, 
O victory over the bottomless, vast 


Valley of Death!” 












A silence fell. 
Broke by the voice of Gabriel: 
“Music may follow this, O Lord! 
Music I hear; I hear discord 
Through ages yet to be, as well. 
There will be wars because of this, 
And wars will come in its despite. 
It’s noon on the world now; blackest night 
Will follow soon. And men will miss 






Then Friar Yves buckled on 
His breastplate. and. at break of dawn, 
With crossbow, halberd took his way. 
Walked without resting. without pause, 
Till the sun hovered at midday 
Over a tree of glistening leaves, 
Where a spring gurgled. “Hunger gnaws 
My stomach, " whispered Friar Yves. 

“Tf I." he sighed, “could only gain. 
Like yonder spring, an inner source 
Of life. and need not dew or rain 
Of human love, or human friends. 
And thus accomplish my soul's ends 
Within myself! No," said the friar: 
‘There is one water and one fire; 
There is one Spirit. which is God. 
And what are we but streams and springs 
Through which He takes His wanderings? 
Lord, I am weak, : am afraid; 
Show me the way! the friar prayed. 
“Where do I flow and to what end? 
Am I of Thee. or do I blend 
Hereafter with Thee?” . 


































. Yves heard, 
- While praying, sounds as when the sod 
Teems with a swarm of insect things. 


He dropped his halberd to look down. 
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The meaning, Lord! There will be strife 
‘Twixt Montanist and Ebionite, 

Gnostic, Mithraist, Manichean, 

‘Twixt Christian and the Saracen. 

There will be war to win the place 
Where You bend death to sovereign life. 
Armed kings will battle for the grace 
Of rulership, for power and gold 

In the name of Jesus. Men will hold 
Conclaves of swords to win surcease 

Of doctrines of the Prince of Peace. 

The seed is good, Lord, make the ground 


Good for the seed you scatter round!" 


Said the Great Voice of sweetest tone: 
“The gardener sprays his plants and trees 
To drive out lice and stop disease. 

After the spraying, fruit is grown 

Ruddy and plump. The shortened eyes 
Of men can see this end, although 

Leaves wither or a whole tree dies 
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From what the gardener does to grow 
Apples and plums of sweeter flesh. 
The gardener lives outside the tree: 
The gardener knows the tree can se 
What cure is needed, plans afresh 

An end foreseen, and there's the will 
Wherewith the gardener may fulfil 
The orchard's destiny.” 


So He spake. 
And Friar Yves seemed to wake. 
But did not wake, and only sunk 
Into another dreaming state, 
Wherein he saw a woman's form 
Leaning against the chestnut's trunk. 


Her body was virginal, white, and straight, 


And glowed like a dawning, golden, warm, 


Behind a robe-of writhing green. 

As when a rock wall makes a screen 
Whereon the crisscross reflect moves 
Of circling water under the rays 

Of April sunlight through the sprays 

Of budding branches in willow groves— 
A liquid mosaic of green and gold— 
Thus was her robe. 


But to behold 
Her face was to forget the youth 
Of her white bosom. All her hair 
Was tangled serpents; she did wear 
A single eye in the middle brow. 
Her cheeks were shriveled, and one tooth 
Stuck from her shrunken gums. A bough 
O'ershadowed her the while she gripped 
A pail in either hand. One dripped 
Clear water: one, ethereal fire. 
Then to the Graia spoke the friar: 


“Have mercy! Tell me your desire 
And what you are?" 


Then the Graia said: 
“My body is Nature and my head 
Is Man, and God has given me 
A seeing spirit, strong and free, 
Though by a single eye, as even 
Man has one vision at a time. 
I litt my pails up; mark them well. 
With this fire I will burn up heaven, 
And with this water I will quench 
The flames of hell's remotest trench, 
That men may work in righteousness. 
Not for the fears of an after hell. 
Nor for rewards which heaven will bless 
The soul with when the mountains nod 
And the sun darkens, but for love 
Of Man and Life, and love of God. 
Now look!" 


She dashed the pail of fire 
Against the vault of heaven. It fell 
As would a canopy of blue 
Burned by a soldier's careless torch. 
She dashed the water into hell, 
And a great steam rose with the smell 
Of gaseous coals, which seemed to scorch 
All things which on the good earth grew. 
** Now,” said the Graia, “‘loiterer., 
Awake from slumber, rise and speed 
To fight for the Holy Sepulcher— 
Nothing is left but Life, indeed— 


I have burned heaven : Ihave quenched hell.” 


Friar Yves no longer slept; 
Friar Yves awoke and wept. 
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Unveiled 


By Amélie Rives 


(Princess Troubetzkoy) 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


T was in a mood somewhat autumyal—in the sense that 
the October day itself was quietly melancholy despite 
its sunshine, faintly bitter with the fragrance of dead 
leaves and late flowers—that Cleyden watched the 

mauve gown of his Egeria receding between the hedges of 
clipped yew. He watched with just the queer measure of 
regret that one feels for the absence of some one very dear, 
whose presence brings an even greater sense of unfulfilment, 
and yet whom one can’t imagine doing without. Had he, 
indeed, once “done” without her, ‘and rather worth while 
things at that? It seemed a dim, unreal time as he looked 
back on it—almost prenatal. Ina way, it was prenatal. He 
had not been born—not his realest creative self, that is— 

he met her. And how long ago was that? How many 


‘vain springs and empty summers and wistful autumns and 


unfulfilled winters? Eight years by the calendar, by the 
sum of a-man’s endurance—a lifetime, the best of his youth 
he sighed, running a nervous hand over his red-roan locks. 
And he asked himself for the millionth time, as so many 
men in his plight have asked themselves, “What are 
women made of, I wonder?” ; 

Just twenty-nine he had been when he met her; now he 
was thirty-eight—an anchorite of love—‘a barren stock,” 
ashe mockingly put it in his thoughts (that bitterness of 

leaves was certainly in his mood). He felt starved 
out, played out, written out. There it was—the thing that 


Simply couldn’t be borne smilingly—he had come to the end 


* 


self if not to the end of what she meant to him. He 
mpty within—like a famished"spider that can no longer 
@ its web from unnourished vitals. “He laughed out a 
t-simile, and some one close beside him said, 


“Well, that’s.a gloomy specimen of mirth!” 


Turning quickly, with his lean nervousness, he saw that 
Jacqueline Day was leaning on the balustrade at his right. 
He had known Jacqueline since she was a little creature 
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Cleyden had one horrid moment of suspense, and then 
he saw that both Mrs. Warren and Jacqueline 
were doing the incredibly perfect thing 


with fine black legs like exclamation points and the curls 
of Phoebus Apollo. Now it was her hair that was black—as 
Hamburg grapes are black—but its bunched masses still 
curled, giving a charming bacchanal look to her pointed face. 

‘I say he had “known” her, but he never felt less that 
he “‘knew” her than at that moment. He had seen her, 
observed her; admired her from time to time, in her different 
stages from larva to chrysalis, and now, in the full flight of 
her girlhood, he was sure that he “knew” her no more 
than any man has ever “known” a young girl. 

She was just twenty-one and had been “out” three years. 

“T suppose,” she continued, as he stood looking down 
at her in silence, with a “caught in the act” expression, 
which gave his maturity an odd air of awkwardness in‘ the 
glare of her untempered youth, “that’s what they call a 
‘sardonic’ laugh. What I’d like awfully to know is whether 
you’re feeling sardonic toward yourself or some one else?”’ 

He had selected the right shade of tone in which to 
answer her by now—or thought he had—and said, smiling, 

“T was laughing rather unkindly, I'll admit, at the 
lamentable muddle a friend of mine has made of things.” 

“What sort of things? Things generally, or things 
particular?” 

He pretended to reflect. 

“T suppose he would consider. them rather particular,” he 
said, at last, still smiling. 

“Do you consider them ‘particular?’” persisted the girl, 
and, to his nervous mood, her eyes had an odd look of seeing 
through the surface of his tone. 

“Why, in so far as I’m his friend, I must,” he returned 
lightly. 
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The mauve-gowned figure had now reached the end of the 
lower terrace and was about to disappear behind some 
shrubbery. Jacqueline’s eyes, having turned from Cleyden, 
fixed upon it. 

“Ts Mrs. Warren his friend, too?”’ she then asked, a little 
singularly. 

“Ves: I believe she is,’ Cleyden admitted. 

‘What does she think about it?”’ 

“My dear girl, I really don’t know.” 

He tossed this off as if her inconsequent questions 
amused him greatly. 

“Well,”’ said Jacqueline, 
more singularly than ever, 
"f do.” 

“Vou do?” asked Cley- 
den, clinging to his pose of 
finding her quaintly amus- 
ing. ‘Now, if you’d only 
condescend to explain to me 
how you’ve arrived at your 
wonderful knowledge—your 
telepathic reading of Mrs. 
Warren’s thoughts about a 
person whose name you don’t 
know.” 

“T do know it,” she an- 
nounced calmly, and _ this 
time reduced him to a speech- 
less stare. 

But she was looking 
straight before her at the 
foliage of the strikingly 
American wood that so 
strangely hemmed in the 
“Ttalian’’ garden, and did 
not see this stare of helpless 





stupefaction. There was a 
somber frown on her low 
forehead, as of one deter- 


mined to go to the bitterest 
end of a bitter thing. 

“The person’s name,” she 
added, after a few seconds 
thus spent in frowning at 
nature, “is Stuart Cleyden.”’ 

Cleyden would have gasped 
if she had left him breath 
enough to manage it. 

“My dear Jack,” he 
brought out at last, “you’re 
really ¢oo wonderful this 
morning!” 

“It’s because,”’ said Jac- 
queline, still more amazingly, 
‘I’m rather fond of you, and = 
I loathe her.” eo 

“Her? My dear child— | 
who?” 

He could only echo her, 
as one might clutch at a 
chip in a whirlpool. 

“Violet Warren,’ an- § 
swered the terrible and un- few 
compromising young voice. . 

Here Cleyden flung him- 
self, with the leap of a desperate perch trying to escape 
irom an energetic young pike, high and dry on solid ground. 

** Jack, my dear,” he said gently, “I don’t think that I 
can discuss Mrs. Warren, even with you—especially as you 
so frankly say that you loathe her.” ies 

She turned on him implacable eyes of indigo—very 
beautiful eyes, and never more beautiful than just then, with 
that wilful flame in them. 

“ Yow’re not discussing her,” she said; “ J’m discussing her.” 
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“I don’t think I can even let—’’ he began; but she 
nipped off his sentence as if she were nipping a dry twig. 

‘You can’t help it—unless you run away.” 

Cleyden did not run away, though he felt inclined to, but 
he took refuge in a personality as blunt as hers had been, 
delivered with more than a hint of grave reproof in it. 

‘““My dear girl, I don’t seem to know you at all this 
morning. 

She had a quick and even more overwhelming retort for this, 

“Of course you don’t. You’ve never known me. How 






koe am 


“1 esti” she said, in a queer, pale 


could you? A creature who sat on your knee when she was 
a baby, and to whom you've given sweets and flowers asishe 
grew up, but never five minutes of serious thought or 
conversation. J, though,” she ended, “know you.” “ 
“Oh!” He couldn’t help laughing. ; 
“‘T know you,” she went on, unperturbed, “through you! 
books. You’re in them more than anyone ever was in 
books—more than you dream you are, more”’—she utteret 
this with peculiar emphasis—“ than you ever meant to be. 
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“JT am delighted,” said Cleyden blandly, ‘that, after 
seeing me so unveiled, you still continue to like me.” 

“T don’t like you as you are in your latest books,” replied 
Jacqueline. ; ; : 

The mental start that this gave him warned him that if he 
was to run away, now was the appointed time. But the 
inclination had left him. She had roused his curiosity of the 
writer as well as of the mere human being in her strange 
personality, thus suddenly sprung upon him like a fasci- 
nating figure out of a lovely but not mysterious-looking 
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box. He felt as if a Tanagra statuette had turned into a 
young sphinx under his eyes—a sphinx, moreover, who was 
bent on elucidating riddles rather than propounding them. 
_ What is wrong, please,’ he tried to ask as matter-of- 
lactly as possible, “with my latest books?” 
; Jacqueline glanced at him a second, then back at the 
shrubberies behind which Mrs. Warren had vanished. 

lik they are not alive,” she then pronounced; ‘they are 
ke things written from memory, like”—a smile that was 
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not youthful just showed about her young, full mouth— 
““*Memoirs of My Dead Life.’” 

Cleyden was aghast to feel how his heart was beating, 
how this blow on the very quick of his inner self affected his 
physical self. He didn’t say anything for some moments 
because, simply, he couldn’t think of what to say, and 
couldn’t have trusted his voice if he had. The girl kept 
perfectly motionless, her eyes fixed on the distance. It was 
she who broke the silence. 

“That is why I loathe Violet Warren,” she said, as 
quietly as she might havesaid, 
‘That is why I like your first 
books better than the last.” 

5 Cleyden made a wild clutch 
for self-possession, much as 
one might spring for the rope 
of an escaping balloon. If the 

‘ girl had glanced at him now, 
she would have seen how pale 
he was under his tan and the 
boyish sprinkling of freckles 
that so pleasantly kept his 
well-cut nose from being too 
“classic.” 

‘““My dear: Jacqueline,” he 
said, ‘‘ when one isas farin as 
you’ ve got us, there’s nothing 
but to swim for the other side.” 

“What,” asked Jacqueline, 
“do you call the ‘ other side?’”’ 

“The other side of the ques- 
tion you’ve raised about— 
you’ve set me an example in 
plain-speaking which I’m 
going to follow—about my- 
self and Mrs. Warren.” 

“The question,” repeated 
the girl, with arched eye- 
brows, “‘that J’ve—raised?”’ 

Cleyden planted it firmly 
on the basis she had inferred. 

“The question of her influ- 
ence on my writing.” 

“It’s you, after all,”’ flashed 
Jacqueline, “who influence 
your writing.” 

“Then,” said Cleyden quiet- 
ly, “her influence on me.” He 
paused a moment to give his 
next speech its due effect. 
“Mrs. Warren is far and away 
the most remarkable woman 
I’ve ever known. If my books 
have ever been ‘alive,’ it was 
her inspiration that made 
them so. She has never failed 
me once in the most beautiful 
relationship I’ve ever im- 
agined. If my middle-aged 
books now seem ‘dead’ to you, 
it’s because my power to write 
more thrilling ones—younger 
ones—in fact ’—he looked at 
her with a smile that said 
plainly he considered her ex- 
treme youngness the sole reason for the lack of life that she 
felt in what he called his “‘ middle-aged ” books—“‘it’s because 
that power has naturally departed with my youth,””he 
concluded, pt 

Jacqueline met his smile with a grave, considering look. 

“T can’t tell you,” she said, at last, “how queerly it 
strikes me to hear a man of thirty-eight talking as if he were 
fifty, and decrepit for his age.” 

His color rose slowly under her look and words. 
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“T had not meant to give exactly that impression,” he 
replied rather stiffly. 

“No,” said the girl; “I don’t suppose you did—but, you 
see, I get impressions from you that I’m sure you don’t 
mean to give.”’ 

She looked away again, and while Cleyden, deeply 
annoyed bur still fascinated by the boldness of her singular 
attack, was casting about in his mind for some ironic 
rejoinder that would not too clearly reveal his annoyance, 
she remarked, with quiet scorn: 

“Everybody calls her your ‘Egeria.’ They appear to 
think the relationship as ‘beautiful’ as you do.” 

This quite floored him. He could only wait, in dum- 
founded amazement, its sequel. 

“T looked up ‘Egeria’ last evening, in Smith’s ‘Diction- 
ary of Mythology,” she continued. ‘She seems to have 
behaved toward Numa just as your Egeria behaves toward 
you—taught him how to worship at her shrine, in par- 
ticular. But then came along Hippolytus. She had, oh— 
quite a different relationship with Hippolytus.”’ 

“Indeed? I’m afraid my mythology’s rather rusty,” said 
Cleyden, with a detachment in his tone intended to convey 
his lack of interest in the subject. The girl completed her 
story unmoved. ; 

“Wes. She kept Numa just worshiping her all his life, 
but she gave Hippolytus a son. I haven’t,” she added 
judicially, ‘‘one particle of respect for Numa, and she 
probably hadn’t either—in the bottom of her heart.” 

Cleyden underwent a sudden cataclysmic revulsion of 
conviction. He had, as he said, up to this moment, believed 
Mrs. Warren to be the most remarkable of women, but he 
realized now, with a sense of vertigo, that the young person 
before him beat all records for remarkableness. He also had 
the sickening sensation of being in the midst of one of those 
nightmares in which one finds oneself walking without 
apparel in a crowded street. 

“You see,” Jacqueline was saying lucidly, “‘it’s just because 
she is what they call ‘good,’ that I despise your Egeria.”’ 

“My dear child!” was all he could drag from his paralysis 
by way of expostulation. 

“No,” she contradicted, frowning; “I’m not your-‘dear 
child.” I’m not anybody’s ‘dear child.’ I know exactly what 
I’m saying. I detest her, I despise her, because she sacrifices 
everything to her ‘goodness.’ She takes alland gives nothing 
in return but her loathesome ‘goodness.’ She’s a spiritual 
vampire. A man’s soul is all that’s fit for her. His heart is 
only a little bit of flesh—and she scorns flesh! She Pe 

The voice in which he spoke her name brought the girl to 
a check, with lips parted and hot words unuttered. He was 
white as death now, and his eyes had a strange, mixed 
gleam—half anger, half shame. 

“Think a moment,” he said, still in the queer, ravaged 
voice which had arrested her, “‘and you will see that, in bare 
decency, I can’t listen to such words.” 

But she met even this. 

‘Why not,” she asked, pale as he was, but keeping her 
boldly honest eyes on his; “if I care more for you than she 
does, if I’m willing to sacrifice things for you instead of 
sacrificing you to things?” Then, as she saw the bewilder- 
ment in his face, she continued, with a rather painful little 
smile: “Oh, do you think I haven’t sacrificed anything— 
to speak to you as I’ve done? You see,” she went on, before 
he could answer, “I’m not the stuff that Egerias are made 
of; I don’t care a fig about being worshiped, but, ssmehow, 
it’s in me to worship, though you mightn’t think it—and 
I've worshiped your. genius—the you that your genius 
means to me—eyer since I was old enough to realize it. 
Doesn’t that ”’—her eyes had the loveliest expression now 
“give me some right to—well, to say things? When it’s 
because I so want you to have everything?” 

The effect of this speech was to make the muscles in 
Cleyden’s throat tighten as they hadn’t done for a consider- 
able period, and to fill him with dread lest his eyes should 
brim while she looked at him. 





















To escape this humiliating revelation of what he was 
trying so hard to keep from her—the knowledge that she 
had indeed touched the quick of a deép wound—he bent 
over and kissed the capable little hand that rested on the 
balustrade. He was quite his own man when he stood 
erect again. 

“That is my homage to your beautiful candor which I 
don’t a bit deserve,” he said, with quiet feeling. 

“Ah, but you do deserve it!” cried the girl. 
want you to deserve it more.” 

“But if I'm not ‘alive’ any longer?” he ventured, trying 
to recover a lighter tone. ’ 

“T want you,” said this astonishing girl, “to ‘come alive.’” 

Cleyden’s tone was quizzical now, without effort. 

“And how do you propose that I should accomplish that 
miracle?” he inquired. 

The girl had her fixed look for the distance again. 

“By getting free—by showing that you can get free.” 

“But just let us suppose, my dear girl, that I don’t want 
in the least to get free?” 

Jacqueline’s reply to this was a question. 

“Did you ever read Fabre on insects?” she asked, with 
what seemed one of her amusing inconsequences, and when 
he nodded ‘ Yes,” she continued, ‘*Do you remember—the 
wasp, I think it was, that stings her victims just enough to 
paralyze them, so that they seem dead but aren’t really?” 

Cleyden, who saw where her analogy pointed, made a 
dextrous move to divert its application. 

‘“T remember his account of other insects more clearly,” he 
said. ‘‘The scarabs and that weird ‘praying mantis.” 

“Well, the ‘praying mantis’ will do as well for what I 
mean,”’ said Jacqueline. “She had a ‘spectral attitude’ that 
paralyzed her victims. You're paralyzed by a spectral 
attitude. You’ve only to break the spell—break away, 
you know.” 

“““Only!’” breathed Cleyden, and in this low-pitched echo 
was more of admission than there had been even in his 
shocked pallor. 

“Tell me,” said the girl suddenly, her hand on his arm: 
“Don’t you sometimes ache to break away?” 

That was a long, an extraordinary look with which they 
held each other. 

‘““My dear,” said Cleyden finally, “there are some things 
which, even if one felt, one would never confess.” 

She turned from him at that and walked to the extreme 
end of the terrace. Then, after standing there for some 
moments, came back to him. 

“T wonder,” she said, in a queer, pale voice, “if you would 
marry me.”’ Cleyden felt the stone pavement of the terrace 
give a dizzy heave. “Would you?” repeated Jacqueline, 
her very lips white now, but her voice and eyes steady. 
Then, with a burst of passionate bitterness, her hands 
clasped: “I do so long—I do so thirst for you to give hera 
lesson—to pay her back—to make her feel that you’ve never 
really belonged to her. And that it’s her own fault—that 
she’s lost you just through her horrible, selfish, wicked 


of??? 


“goodness! 
Cleyden was extricated from the most grotesquely 


excruciating dilemma by her adding, in a quieter tone: 

“Tt isn’t as if I were suggesting it because I’m in love “ 
with you. I’m only in love with your genius, and I want 
to save it, to keep her”—she had a little return of fiercenes 
—‘from baitening on it!” 3 

“Doesn’t it strike you, you adorable and incredible 
child,”’ returned Cleyden huskily, “that J should be rather 
battening if I accepted what I can only call your ‘ holoca 
of yourself to what you think my genius?” 

“No,” said Jacqueline; “it wouldn’t be a holocaust I 
should leave you free. I should feel free myself. It would 
be only that I think she would hate your marrying 4 
like me more than anything that could happen to her.” 

“If she thought it meant my happiness, she would b 
the first to urge me to,” Cleyden said gravely, not without 
an effect of rather priggisnly upholding his ido!. 
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but it was Hippolytus that she really loved.” 


just touching her lips lightly with the golden leaf, “do you say that?” 
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26 Egeria Unveiled 


The girl’s respense to this was an “Ugh!” which seemed 
to come from the depths of a bottomless distaste. He 
flushed red as any boy. 

“Tt’s quite beautiful—really magnificent what you are 
willing to sacrifice for me—that is, for your ideal of me,” he 
said, “but forgive me for reminding you that your way of 
seeing things is very, very touchingly—young.”’ 

“Young!” cried Jacqueline, her face aglow with derision. 
“Tt’s you who’re young! You might be a troubadour with 
a lute!” 

Cleyden was surprised to feel how angry this taunt made 
him. He stood gazing at her, not daring to say any of the 
too cutting things that rose to his lips. 

“‘Of course you’re angry,” the girl said, in answer to his 
eloquent muteness. ‘“‘It’s odd how the truth always does 
make people angry. But perhaps shel] end by making you 
angry, too.” She actually shrugged a contemptuous young 
shoulder. ‘If that happens, and it should alsq make you 
feel human enough to want revenge, why—what I said to 
you stands,” she wound up boyishly. 

And just here, the mauve gown appeared again, moving 
toward them. At the first glimpse of it, Jacqueline wheeled 
and walked off toward the house with her soft, free gait of a 
young Indian. Charles Day, her father and their host; 
had stayed behind fora talk with the head gardener after 
having borne Mrs. Warren off to see a new specimen of 
japonica just arrived from the South, so that she was 
now advancing alone. 


II 


As he leaned, watching her come, in a certainly 
different mood from that in which he had watched 
her go, Cleyden thought how, more than ever to-day, 
she resembled the sweet, old-fashioned flower called 
“‘love-in-a-mist,’’ to which he had long ago likened 
her. The diaphanous ruffles of bluish mauve blown 
against her throat by the warm breeze—the day was 
mild as summer—were like its petals, and her deli- 
cate, pale hair made a tendriled mist above. 

Love-in-a-mist! Their whole story was in that 
charming name of a flower, their whole “relation- 
ship,” exquisite and impossible, fragile as the flower 
cut from its roots, embalmed, as it were, by 
their renunciation, and kept in a clear vase of 
alabaster, like spikenard. 

Suddenly, while he watched her coming, a 
thought thrust up like a strong weed among his 
floral similes—a thought, rank and unbidden; 
he saw their love symbolized, not by an alabas- 
ter vase of spikenard but by a pot of basil 
—the plant that had thrived on a dead man’s 
brains; only, in his thought he pictured its 
luxuriance as being nourished by—his phrasing 
of it was really odious—a potted heart. 

It was curious how, in direct ratio to each 
step of her gentle approach, his thoughts grew 
in bitterness. His previous mood had been 
like some corrosive metal in solution which 
Jacqueline’s outbreak had precipitated. And 
he seemed to see the lovely woman below him, 
attired in samite and miniver, and himself 
decked out as a troubadour, posing at her feet 
through long years of subtle abasement and 
defrauded manhood. 

Meanwhile, Violet Warren, happily unaware 
that she was approaching a seething retort, the 
contents of which had so lately undergone so 
notable a chemical transformation, came up 
and leaned beside him on the balustrade, as 
Jacqueline had done half an hour ago. 

“You look rather fagged, Numa dear,” she 
said, in her veiled, wistful voice that also sug- 
gested the flower he thought so like her. “I’m 









sure you're writing too steadily on this last book. Wh 
not stop all creative work for the present, and we'll go 
over together what you’ve lately done?” 

She thought the look rather strange with which he 
answered slowly, 

“T think, Egeria, my dear, I’m going to get you to go over 
with me what we’ve both already done.” 

“You mean the whole manuscript?” 

“The whole thing—yes.”’ 

“But ’’—her serene, faintly marked eyebrows went up a 
little—“‘ we’ve done it so thoroughly, dear.” 

“Not as thoroughly as we can, Egeria.” 

By now, his manner, taken with the rather peculiar way 
in which he had spoken the riame he himself had given 
her, made her sure that something was wrong. In her 
low voice, very tenderly, she said, . 

“Why, what’s the matter, dear?’’ Then, as he did not 
reply at once, she added, with apparent irrelevance, 
‘“‘Wasn’t that Jacqueline Day who left you asI came up?” 

“Yes—why?”’ Cleyden asked. 

“Nothing. Only, she tires me—not bores me, you know, 
but really tires me—like a strong perfume or too violent 
music. I thought she might have tired you, too. She’s so 
overwhelmingly vivid, so assertively alive—as a ‘live wire’ 
is alive.” 

The smile with which she brought 
this out didn’t win her an answer- 
ing one from Cleyden. He was 
poking with his stick at a bit of 
green that had sprung up between 
a crevice in the stone flooring, and 
gazing at it with fixed intensity. 
Without looking up, he said: 

“No; she doesn’t tire 
me. But I Lnow how you 
must feel toward her. You 
don’t like things or people 
to be—too alive, do you. 
Egeria? I think”—he 
looked at her now and 
smiled, too, and there was 
something not quite kind 
in both the look and the 
smile—“‘I am, indeed, 
rather sure that the en- 
chanted prince in the 
‘Arabian Nights’—the 
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chap who was half man and half marble—would have filled 
your ideal to perfection.” 

“ It was just as if something had dimmed the pale, pure 
luster of her really exquisite face. She drew in her breath 
softly, then said, even more softly, 

“That’s very cruel of you.”’ 

“The truth,” replied Cleyden, “is apt to be cruel.” 

She drew in another deep, soft breath then, 

“The truth?” she said. “You think that is the truth 
about me?” 

“What,” said Cleyden, looking at her fixedly and rigidly, 
“is the truth about you?”’ 

“You can ask me that?” 

“Tsn’t that really all I want to know?” 

But, as they stood gazing at each other, somewhat like 
enemies who have mistaken each other for friends in a 
thick fog, his rigidity broke suddenly. He gave her the 
touching, appealing look of a dog that h.s inadvertently 
snarled at its beloved mistress because she has touched a 
hidden sore, and said quickly: 

“Come with me where we can talk. We’re too near the 
house here and all those confounded windows. Come; I 
must talk to you.” 

They went silently down the terrace and deep into the 
wood that encircled the Italian garden. A brook divided it, 
slipping with a clear, continuous music between great slabs 
of lichened stone, and Mrs. Warren leaned against one of 
these slabs, looking down at the garrulous water, waiting 
quietly for him to begin. 

It struck him that she had a pathetic, misplaced air under 
the gorgeous canopy of autumn leaves, against that back- 
ground of huge stones and rough, vigorous forest-trees. It 
was rather as if an ivory statuette had been transferred to 
this “panic’’ out-of-doors from its proper surrounding 
of a richly delicate interior, and, his bitterness coming 
uppermost again, he remembered how ivory must be 
“dead” before it can be wrought to such perfection. 

All the while that he stood watching her, thinking 
these thoughts, she leaned there tranquilly, perfectly 
silent, perfectly still. It was as if he had hurt her 
so cruelly that she would not give him the least help 
to begin hurting her again. He had never noticed 
before how secretive the fine mouth was, or the veiled 
brows, and broad, white eyelids. His simile for 
her changed. She was like a lovely ivory book, 
closed with a silver clasp of which the key was 
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27 
lost. Who could read her? Who that did not break 
the clasp? : 

““Egeria,” he said suddenly, “do you remember Hip- 
polytus?” 

She looked at him gently, a little coldly. 

“Ts it an allegory you’ve invented about me?” 

“No; it is part of the story of Numa’s Egeria.” 

She had taken up a slender, golden leaf that had drifted 
down against her sleeve, and was turning it about. It made 
her hands, in the shadow, look like fair porcelain. 

“Well, what of Hippolytus?” she murmured. 

. ““Egeria let Numa worship her-all his life, but it was 
Hippolytus that she really loved.” 

“Why,” asked Mrs. Warren, just touching her lips 
lightly with the golden leaf, ‘do you say that?” 

“Because,” said Cleyden, coming close to her, holding 
her soft, vaguely blue eyes with his, “she bore Hippolytus 
a child.” 

Her eyes didn’t fall from his, and a look of the purest 
beauty welled in them. 

“My dear love,” she said, “you know well that I would 
have loved to bear your children.” 

A choked cry broke from the man. 

“Then why—why—” he stammered. . 

She looked at him in deepest, most sorrowful reproach. 

‘Isn’t our love the crystal cup that’s so wonderfully full 
to the very brim that we 
must go wonderfully, not to 
spill a drop or break the 
cup?” she said, at last. 

“Aren’t those your own 
exquisite words 
about it?” 
He gave, at this, 
a groan of exaspera- 
tion. 
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her Presence hadn't done. He had never till then read words traced upon such paper that were not for him and only for him 
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“Ah,” he flung out bitterly, “I am not like Pilate! 
What I have written, I have not writtén—not to-day! Ino 
longer see our love as a crystal cup full to the brim, of which 
we besottedly won't drink. I see it as a poor, abject prisoner 
wound round and round in the chains that you call ‘duty’ 
and ‘honor.’” He came still nearer. ‘* Your duty to your 
husband,” he said, “‘is to tell him the truth. Your honor 
is to be free from him—to be done with all your marvelous, 
sacrificial falsehoods, to be honest with him and with your- 
self and with me—an ‘honest woman’ in the realest, su- 
premest sense of the term. Yes, an‘ honest woman,’”’ he re- 
peated, his voice shaking with love and a sort of submerged 
wrath. “After all, that’s all that ’'m asking you to be.” 

“Vou forget,” she said, in a tone of sweet forbearance, 
“all that I owe him.” 


“And me!” cried Cleyden, as if suffocating. “Do you 
owe me nothing?” 
“T have given you the best of me,” she said, “the very 


best.” 

He took this in silerice; then, as if he could no more 
repress the words than the blood from a severed artery, 

“Ah,” he burst forth, “‘women love to infer that men are 
brute beasts!” 

He strode away from her with this, and stood for some 
moments with his back to her, staring wretchedly and 
wrathfully out into the brilliant vistas. Her eyes followed 
him with a look of tender yearning, but under this look there 
was also a curious, blind obstinacy. A great tear ran down 
her cheek to her lips, and, as she tasted the salt of it, she 
shivered. He came back, and his face had a stiff, unfamiliar 
expression, as ifit might have been a mask of hisordinary face. 

‘‘T must tell you,” he said, ‘“‘no matter what you think of 
me, or’ —this choked him a bit—“ or how you may feel to me 
—I am—au bout de mes forces. Either” —he drove his hard 
look still deeper into her soft one—‘“either you tell the 
truth to Ww arren, and get free to live the truth with me, or 
I must go.’ 

“Ah,” she whispered, 
to go?” 

He gave a queer little laugh. 

“Ts what you've given me,” 
freedom?” 

Now she drew herself up, pressing away from him against 
the great rock. 

“Do you reproach me with what I have give. you?” 

“Reproach you? Good God—no! But to give a man 
just enough love to hold him as with hooks of steel—just 
enough—just enough,” he repeated bitterly; “do you call 
that leaving him free?” 

“What, then,” she managed to whisper with pale lips, 
“would you have had me do?” 

It was out before he knew it—the full bitterness. 

“Why, lie to me as well as to him,” he said; “lie to me 
about not loving me, as you’ve lied to him about loving him.” 

She opened her fingers with a faint movement, and the 
golden leaf fell slowly from them. It was as if she loosed 
her hold of many things with that faint, helpless gesture. 

“I see,” she murmured. “I’m sorry.’ 

“Then I am to go?” said Cleyden. 

“Tf you—will.” 

“That’s all?” 

“Tt—must be.” 

Cleyden gazed at her a moment with the dreadful feeling 
of a man who looks on a body that he has loved and*from 
which the spirit is gone. 

“‘Good-by, Egeria,” he said. 

And she answered, “‘Good-by:”’ but he couldn't hear the 
words—only saw her lips form them. 


‘“heven’t you been always free— 


he asked, “your idea of 


III 


A McnTH before his marriage to Jacqueline Day, Cleyden 
had an unusual talk with her mother—unusual for two 
first, because Mrs. Day seldom talked at all 


reasons: 


except with a pleasant, conventional gliding over ordinary 
surfaces; second, because, on this occasion, she not only 
plunged deep but swam, as it were, under water without an 
effort. 

It had happened one Apri! afternoon, when Cleyden, 
coming to the house in Gramercy Park for a cup of tea, 
found that Jacqueline had gone into the country that 
morning and would not return till the next night. ~ 

‘But do you mean she’s there alone?” he asked of Mrs, 
Day, who had given him this information, and invited him, 
“if he wouldn’t mind having tea with an old lady,” to 
stay, in spite of Jacqueline’s absence. : 

“Quite alone—except, of course, for the servants,”’ she 
had answered. Then, with a smile that struck him as 
being a little compassionate for a certain ignorance that his 
wondering look implied, “She has always had these fits of 
going off by herself since she was a child. She comes ovt of 
them all refreshed. It’s really,” ended Mrs. Day, with. for 
her, a high flight of fancy, “like a nymph going to bathe in 
some magic pool. It seems to renew her—really it does.” 

“Tt’s a perfectly charming idea,” said Cleyden. 

“What is?” asked Mrs. Day, with another smile. “My 
poetic view of it—or the reality?” 

“Both,” said Cleyden, smiling back at her. 

She was a small, frail woman, with the sort of delicate 
features that one can’t recall easily, and a high, candid 
brow under naturally waving wings of ashen hair that 
added, somehow, to its candor. Her concessions to the 
fashion of the hour were just sufficient to keep her from 
being noticeable in any way, and this afternoon she wore a 
gown gray as a cobweb that helped her to seem even more 
efiacée than usual. 

Still, as Cleyden met the smile of which even her gray 
eyes were full, he had a feeling that she was, perhaps, not 
quite so neutral-tinted a personality as he had always 
thought her, that her habitual reticence might be that of 
the observer who finds observation sufficiently interesting 
in itself. 

“You see,” she continued, handing him his cup of tea, 
“Jacqueline is the only person who has ever roused the 
sense of poetry in me. Everyone, I suppose, who isn't 
utterly a clod, has one grande passion, and Jacqueline is 
mine.” 

The pale-gray cloud was turning its silver—no, its crir- 
son lining with a vengeance! Cleyden had hard work not 
to stare at her. He gazed, instead, into his cup of tea, which 
he stirred thoughtfully, though he took no sugar. Was it 
possible that those wan, asceticooking lips had pronounced 
the words, “grande passion? ’’—had, indeed, declared their 
owner to be the prey of one? Though he had come to be 
devoted to Jacqueline, he was very glad now that she had 
elected to run off to Long Island. This was surely a rare 
occasion that might never again be offered him. 

“ Nothing but that fact,” Mrs. Day was now saying, ina 
quiet, musing voice, “would make me speak to you as I’m 
going to speak.” 
' So there was to be an unhoped-for fulness. It would be 
like watching some rare moth emerge, bit by bit, from its 
drab cocoon. 

“My dear lady,” he said, “I think you must know how 
you touch me. 

“Ah,” she returned, with a sigh and smile together, ° if 
I can only touch you enough!” 

“Enough for what?” he ventured. 

“Enough for you to see Jacqueline for the extraordinary 
creature that she is.” 

“You think that I undervalue her? Isn’t that just 4 
little unkind?” asked Cleyden, a good deal hurt. 

“No; you don’t undervalue her—you simply don’t know 
her! 

“ But my dear Mrs. Day, how cana man know anything as 
exquisitely elusive as a young girl? I know, at least, that 
she has the most beautiful, generous s high- spirited, splendidly 
frank nature that could be imagined.” (Continued on page 119) 
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HEN Ghita (or Gyp, as 

she nicknamed herself 
when a baby, and as she is 
called by her friends) was eight 
years old, her real father, 
Major Charles Clare Winton, 
decided that she should hence- 
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Gyp sat down by the bed and 
timidly touched the hand 


gether, she realizes that she 
has made a bad bargain, but 
is determined to keep to it. 
When Fiorsen learns that 
Gyp is going to have a child, he 
is furious, because he does 
not want one, and, for that 


, <i ’ : 
forth bear his name. This is A Drama of Heart Ss Counseling matter, neither does she. The 


shortly after the death of the 
country squire who thought 
himself the little girl’s parent. 
His wife, Gyp’s mother, had 
died at the birth of her and 
Winton’s child, and the heart- 
broken lover was just then re- 
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baby—a girl—is born at 
Mildenham in November, and 
when Gyp returns to her 
London home in January, she 
discovers that her husband is 
having a love-affair with a 
dancer known in the music- 
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: called to his regiment for active halls as Daphne Wing. Her 
service. In Egypt, he lost his right hand. He does not see _ real name is Daisy Wagge, and her father is an undertaker. 
It Gyp until she is seven, and the child becomes devotedly _ Fiorsen protests that his soul is faithful, and begs forgiveness, 
d attached tohim. ‘The squire, never suspecting the reason, which his wife grants. But the future seems hopeless, and 
ir is grateful for Winton’s interest in the child and makes him Gyp, for distraction, takes up the study of music with her im 
re her guardian and trustee. Winton takes the girl to his former teacher, Monsieur Harmost. Thus matters go on ‘ 
d hunting-box at Mildenham, and there she is brought up, until July, when Gyp learns from Fiorsen’s friend, Count ‘ 
re with a governess and her old nurse, Betty, developing into Paul Rosek—who, to Gyp’s great annoyance, makes love to « 
a sympathetic, lovable girl, with a great fondness for hunting her—that her husband’s creditors are threatening to sell up : 
‘ and for music. She spends part of the year with her aunt the house. He also brings the news that Daphne Wing will ; 
ss Rosamund, Winton’s sister in London. When she is nine- _ bear a child, of which Fiorsen is the father. 
teen, the girl, overhearing some gossip, goes to Winton, and That vcry day, Fiorsen intrudes upon the music-lesson, 
he tells her the truth about her parentage. Her only com- and insults both Gyp and the old teacher. She now leaves : 
be ment is, “I’m glad,” and she refuses to take more than the — him and goes to her father, but is back home in a few days, - 
its eight thousand pounds of her mother’s estate. when Fiorsen, drinking now to excess, is threatened with ; 
At the age of twenty-three, Gyp, against her father’s serious illness. Things are better after his convalescence. } 
Ww wishes and not at all sure of her dwn love, marries a Swedish A few weeks are passed at the seaside, and, in September, if 
violinist, Gustav Fiorsen, and soon finds that her husband Gyp, in spite of Fiorsen’s protests, goes to Mildenham to 4 
‘if can never possess her heart. He proves to be selfish, irri- see Daphne Wing, whom she has sent there to lodge with ? 
table, and jealous, and sometimes drinks to excess. He the family of an old jockey of her father’s named Pettance. ‘ 
owes money, which the conscientious Gyp pays. In fact, The evening of her arrival, Gyp is told that a brown horse 2 
- he seems to have no sense of responsibility whatsoever, and of hers has been bought by Bryan Summerhay—a young i 
H) usuaJly behaves like a child. His protestations of love and man from a near-by village, whom she has once met on the : 
constancy to Gyp are frequent, but as she comes to know his _ hunting-field and been attracted to. She says to herself: 3 
t a true character, she puts little faith in their sincerity Alto- “How jolly! I’m glad he’s got my horse!” < 
ow TILL glowing from a morning in the saddle, Gyp _ rows are not yet dried of dew. The short cut led across two 







started out, next day at noon, on her visit to old fields, a narrow strip of village common, where linen was 
Pettance’s cottage. It was one of those lingering,.. drying on gorse bushes coming into bloom, and one field 
: mellow mornings of late September, when the air, beyond; she met no one. Crossing the road, she passed f 
list warmed through, lifts off the stubbles, and the hedge- into the cottage-garden, where sunflowers and Michaelmas 
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daisies in great profusion were tangled along the low, red- 
brick garden walls, under some poplar trees, yellow-flecked 
already. <A single empty chair, with a book turned face 
downward, stood outside an open window. Smoke wreath- 
ing from one chimney was the only sign of life. But, stand- 
ing undecided before the half-open door, Gyp was conscious, 
as it were, of too much stillness, of something unnatural 
about the silence. She was just raising her hand to knock 
when she heard the sound of smothered sobbing. Peeping 
through the window, she could just see a woman dressed in 
green, evidently Mrs. Wagge, seated at a table, crying into 
her handkerchief. At that very moment, too, a low moaning 
came from the room above. Gyp recoiled; then, making 
up her mind, she went in and knocked at the room where the 
woman in green was'sitting. After fully half a minute, it was 
opened, and Mrs. Wagge stood there. The nose and eyes 
and cheeks of that thinnish, acid face were red, and in her 
green dress, and with her greenish hair (for it was gojng gray 
and she put on it a yellow lotion smelling of cantharides), 
she seemed to Gyp just like one of those green apples that 
turn reddish so unnaturally in the sun. She had rubbed over 
her face, which shone in streaks, and her handkerchief was 
still crumpled in her hand. It was horrible to come, so fresh 
and glowing, into the presence of this poor woman, evidently 
in bitter sorrow. And a desperate desire came over Gyp to 
fly. It seemed dreadful for anyone connected with him who 
had caused this trouble to be coming here at all. But she 
said, as softly as she could: 

- “Mrs. Wagge? Please forgive me—but is there any 
news? Iam—I am— It wasI who got Daphne down here.” 

The woman before her-was evidently being torn this way 
and that, but at last she answered, with a sniff, 

“Tt—it—was born this morning—dead.” 

Gyp gasped. To have gone through it all for that! 
Every bit of mother-feeling in her rebelled and sorrowed; 
but her reason said: ‘“‘Betterso! Much better!” And she 
murmured, 

“How is she?” . 

Mrs. Wagge answered, with profound dejection: 

“ Bad—very bad. I don’t know I’m sure what to say— 
my feelings are all anyhow, and that’s the truth. It’s so 
dreadfully upsetting altogether.” 

“Ts my nurse with her?” 

“Yes; she’s there. She’s a very headstrong woman, but 
capable, I don’t deny. Daisy’s very weak. Oh, it 7s up- 
setting! And now I suppose there'll have to be a burial. 
There really seems no end toit. And all because of—of that 
man!” And Mrs. Wagge turned away again to cry into her 
handkerchief. 

Feeling she could never say or do the right thing to the 
poor woman, Gyp stole out. At the bottom of the stairs, 
she hesitated whether to go up or no. At last, she mounted 
softly. It must be in the front room that the bereaved girl 
was lying—the girl who, but a year ago, had debated with 
such naive self-importance whether or not it was her duty 
to take a lover. Gyp summoned courage to tap gently. 
The economic agent opened the door an inch, but, seeing 
who it was, slipped her robust and handsome person through 
into the corridor. 

“You, my dear!” she said, in a whisper. “That’s nice!” 

“How is she?” 

“Fairly well—considering. You know about it.” 

“Yes. Can I see her?”’ 

“T hardly think so. I can’t make her out. She’s had no 
spirit, not anounce. She doesn’t want to get well, I believe. 
It’s the man, I expect.”’ And, looking at Gyp with her fine 
blue eyes, she asked: “Is that it? Is he tired of her?” 

Gyp met her gaze better than she had believed possible. 

“Yes, nurse.” 

The economic agent swept her up and down. 

“Tt’s a pleasure to look at you! You’ve got quite a 
color, for you. After all, I believe it might do her good to see 
you. Come in.” 

Gyp passed in behind her, and stood gazing, not daring 





to step forward. What a white face, with eyes closed, with 
fair hair still damp on the forehead, with one white hang 
lying on the sheet above her heart! What a frail madonng 
of the sugar-plums! . On the whole of that bed, the only 
color seemed the gold hoop round the wedding-finger, 

The economic agent said very quietly, 

“Look, my dear: I’ve brought you a nice visitor.” 

Daphne Wing’s eyes and lips opened and closed again, 
And the awful thought went through Gyp: “Poor thing! 
She thought it was going to be him, and it’s only me.” 
Then the white lips said, 

“Oh, Mrs. Fiorsen, it’s you—it is kind of you!” And the 
eyes opened again, but very little, and differently. 

The economic agent slipped away. Gyp sat down by the 
bed and timidly touched the hand. Daphne Wing looked 
at her, and two tears slowly ran down her cheek’. 

“It’s over,” she said. just audibly, “and there’s nothing 
now—it was dead, you know. I don’t want to live. Oh, 
Mrs. Fiorsen, why can’t they let meg die, too?” Gyp 
bent over and kissed the hand, unable to bear the sight 
of those two slowing rolling tears. Daphne Wing went 
on: “You are good to me. I wish my poor little baby 
hadn’t 95 

Gyp, knowing her own tears were wetting that hand, 
raised herself and managed to get out the words: 

“Bear up! Think of your work!”’ 

“Dancing! Ho!” She gave the least laugh ever heard, 
“Tt seems so long ago.” 

“Yes; but now it'll all come back to you again—better 
than ever.” 

Daphne Wing answered by a feeble sigh. 

There was silence. Gyp thought, “She’s fallen asleep.” 

With eyes and mouth closed like that, and all alabaster 
white, the face was perfect, purged of its little common- 
nesses. Strange freak that this white flower of a face could 
ever have been produced by Mr. and Mrs. Wagge! 

Daphne Wing opened her eyes and said: 

“Oh, Mrs. Fiorsen, I feel so weak! And I feel much more 
lonely now. There’s nothing anywhere.”’ 

Gyp got up; she felt herself being carried into the mood 
of the girl’s heart, and was afraid it would be seen. Daphne 
Wing went on: 

“Do you know, when nurse said she’d brought a visitor, 
I thought it was him; but I’m glad now. If he had looked 
at me like he did—I couldn’t have borne it.”’ 

Gyp bent down and put her lips to the damp forehead. 
Faint, very faint, there was still the scent of orange-blossom. 

When she was once more in,the garden, she hurried away; 
but instead of crossing the fields again, turned past the side 
of the cottage into the coppice behind. And sitting downon 
a log, her hands pressed to her cheeks and her elbows to her 
breast, she stared at the sunlit bracken and the flies chasing 
each other over it. Love! Was it always something hateful 
and tragic that spoiled lives? Crisscross! One darting on 
another, taking her almost before she knew she was seized, 
then darting away and leaving her wanting to be seized 
again. Or darting on her, who, when seized, was fatal to the 
darter, yet had never wanted to be seized. Or darting one on 
the other for a moment, then both breaking away too soon. 





Did never two dart at each other, seize, and cling, and ever - 


after be one? Love! It had spoiled her father’s life and 
Daphne Wing’s, never came when it was wanted, always 
came when it was not. Malevolent wanderer alighting here, 
there, tiring of the spirit before it tired of the body, or o 
the body before it tired of the spirit! Better to have nothing 
to do with it—far better! If one never loved, one would 
never feel lonely—like that poor girl. And yet—no—there 
was no “and yet.” Who that was free would wish t 
become a slave? A slave—like Daphne Wing! A slave, 
like her own husband, to his want of a wife who did not love 
him! A slave like her father had been—still was, to a mem- 
ory! And watching the sunlight on the bracken, GyP 
thought: “Love! Keep far from me! I don’t want you: 
I shall never want you!” 
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Every morning that week, she made her way to the cot- _ baby, and of that which wo Id have been its half-brother; 
tage, and every morning had to pass through the hands of and now that she was so near having to go back to Fiorsen, 
Mrs. Wagge. The good lady had got over the upsetting she knew that she had not been wise to come here. To 
fact that Gyp was the wife of that villain, and had taken a _ have been in contact with the girl, to have touched, as it 
fancy to her, confiding to.the economic agent, who con-_ were, that trouble, had made the thought of life with him 
fded it to Gyp, that she was “‘very distangey—and such less tolerable even than it was before. Only the longing 
pretty eyes, quite Italian.” She was one of those numberless __ to see her baby made return seem possible. Ah, well—she 

sons whose passion for distinction was just a little too would get used to it all again! But the anticipatio.: of his 
much for their passionate propriety. It was that worship of eyes fixed on her, then sliding away from the meeting with 
distinction which had caused her to have her young daugh- _her eyes, of all—of all that would begin again, suddenly 
ter’s talent for dancing fostered. Who knew to what it made her shiver. She was very near to loathing at that 
might lead in these days? At great length, she explained to moment. He, the father of her baby! The thought seemed 
Gyp the infinite care with which she had always “brought ridiculous and strange. That 
Daisy up like a lady—and now this is the result!” And __ little creature seemed to bind 
she would look piercingly at Gyp’s hair or ears, at her hands "him to her no more than 
or her instep, to see how it was done. The burial worried _ if it were the offspring of 
her dreadfully. “I’m using the name of Daisy Wing; she some chance encounter, 
was christened ‘Daisy,’ and the Wing’s professional, so that some pursuit of nymph 
takes them both in, and it’s quite the truth. But I don’t by faun. No! It was 
think anyone would connect it, would they? About the hersalone. Andasudden 
father’s name, do you think I might say the ‘late Mr. Joseph 
Wing,’ this once? You see, it never was alive, and I must 
put something if they’re not to guess the truth, and that I 
couldn’t bear—Mr. Wagge would be distressed. It’s in his 
own line, you see. Oh, it 7s upsetting!” 

Gyp murmured desperately, 

“T’m sure you might.” 

Though the girl was so deathly white and spiritless, it 
soon became clear that she was going to pull through. With 
each day, a little more color and a little more commonness 
came back to her. And Gyp felt instinctively that she 
would, in the end, return to Fulham purged of her infatua- 
tion, a little harder, perhaps a little deeper. 

Late one afternoon toward the end of her week at Milden- 
lam, Gyp wandered again into the coppice and sat down 
on that same log. An hour before sunset, the light shone 
level on the yellowing leaves all round her; a startled rabbit 
pelted out of the bracken and pelted back again, and, from 
the far edge of the little wood, a jay cackled harshly, 
shifting its perch from tree to tree. Gyp thought of her 
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Gyp passed Fiorsen’s sleeping figure safely, and for one’ 
moment stopped for breath 
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feverish longing to get back to it overpowered all other 
thought. This longing grew in her so all night that, at 
breakfast, she told her father. Swallowing down whatever 
his feeling may have been, he said, 

“Very well, child; I'll come up with you.” 

Putting her into the cab in London, he asked: 

“Have you still got your key of Bury Street? Good! 
Remember, Gyp—any time day or night—there it is for 
you.” 

She had wired to Fiorsen from Mildenham that she was 
coming, and she reached home soon after three. He was not 
in, and what was evidently her telegram lay unopened in the 
hall. Tremulous with expectation, she ran up to the nursery. 
The pathetic sound of some small creature that cannot tell 
what is hurting it, or why, met her ears. She went in, dis- 
turbed, yet with the half-triumphant thought, “Perhaps 
that’s for me!” Betty, very flushed, was rocking the cradle 
and examining the baby’s face with a perplexed frown. 
Seeing Gyp, she put her hand to her side, and gasped: 

“Oh, be joyful! Oh, my dear! Iamglad! I can’t do any- 
thing with baby since the morning. Whenever she wakes 
up, she cries like that. And till to-day she’s been a little 
model. Hasn’t she? There, there!’ Gyp took up the 
baby, whose black eyes fixed themselves on her mother in 
a momentary contentment; but, at the first movement, she 
began again her fretful plaint. Betty went on: ‘She’s 
been like that ever since this morning. Mr. Fiorsen’s been 
in more than once, ma’am, and the fact is, baby don’t like 
it. He stares at her so. But, this morning, I thought— 
well—I thought: ‘You’re her father. It’s time she was 
getting used to you.’ So I let them be a minute; and when 
I came back—I was only just across to the bathroom— 
he was comin’ out lookin’ quite fierce and white, and baby— 
oh, screamin’! And, except for sleepin’, she’s hardly 
stopped cryin’ since.” 

Pressing the baby to her breast, Gyp sat very still, and 
queer thoughts went through her mind. 

“How has he been, Betty?” she said. 

Betty plaited her apron; her moon-face was troubled. 

“Well,” she said, “I think he’s been drinkin’. Oh, I'm 
sure he—I’ve smelt it about him. The third day, it began. 
And night before last he came in dreadfully late—I could 
hear him staggerin’ about, abusin’ the stairs as he was 
comin’ up. Oh dear—it is a pity!” 

The baby, who had been still enough since she lay in her 
mother’s lap, suddenly raised her little voice. Gyp said: 

‘Betty, I believe something hurts her arm. She cries the 
moment she’s touched there. Is there a pin or anything? 
Just see. Take her things off. Oh—look!” 

Both the tiny arms above the elbow were circled with dark 
marks, as if they had been squeezed by .ruthless fingers. 
The two women looked at each other in horror; and, 
under her breath, Gyp said, 

“He!” 

She had flushed crimson; her eyes filled but dried 
again almost at once. And, looking at her face, 
now gone very pale, and those lips tightened to a 
line, Betty stopped in her outburst of ejaculation. 
When they had wrapped the baby’s arms in remedies 
and cotton-wool, Gyp went into her bedroom, and, 
throwing herself down on’ her bed, burst into a 
passion of weeping, smothering it deep in her pillow. 

It was the crying of sheer rage. The brute! Not 
to have coutrol enough to stop short of digging his, 
claws into that precious mite! Just because the 
poor little thing cried at that cat’s stare of his! 
The brute! The devil! And he would come to her 
and whine about it, and say: “My Gyp, I never 
meant—low should I know I was hurting? But 
her crying was so— Why should she cry at me? 
I was upset. I wasn’t thinking.” She could hear 
him pleading and sighing to her to forgive him. 
But she would not—not this time! He had hurt a 
helpless thing once too often. Her fit of crying 





ceased, and she lay listening to the tick of the clock, and 
marshaling in her mind a hundred little evidences of his 
malevolence toward her baby—his own baby. How was it 
possible? Was he really going mad? And a fit of such 
chilly shuddering seized her that she crept under the eider. 
down to regain warmth. In her rage, she retained enough 
sense of proportion to understand that he had done this, 
just as he had insulted Monsieur Harmost and her father— 
and others—in ai ungovernable access of nerve-irritation: 
just as, perhaps, one day he would kill some one. But to 
understand this did not lessen her feeling. Her baby! Such 
a tiny thing! She hated him at last; and she lay thinking 
out the coldest, the cruelest, the most cutting things to say. 
She would not spare. She had been too long-suffering. - 

But he did not come in that evening; and, too upset to 
eat or do anything, she went up to bed at ten o'clock. 
When she had undressed, she stole across to the nursery: 
she had a longing to have the baby with her—a feeling that 
to leave her was not safe. She carried her off, still sleeping, 
and, locking her doors, got into bed. Having warmed.a 
nest with her body for the little creature, she laid it there: 
and then for a long time lay awake; expecting every minute 
to hear him return. She fell asleep at last, and woke witha 
start. There were vague noises down below or on the stairs. 
It must be he! She had left the light on in her room, and 
she leaned over to look at the baby’s face. It was still 
sleeping, drawing its tiny breaths peacefully, little dog- 
quivers passing every now and then over its face. Gyp 
shaking back her dark plaits of hair, sat up by its side, 
straining her ears. 

Yes; he was coming up, and, by the sounds, he was not 
sober. She heard a loud creak, and then a thud, as if he had 
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clutched at the banisters and fallen; she heard muttering, 
too, and the noise of boots dropped. Swiftly the thought 
went through her: “If he were quite drunk, he would not 
have taken them off at all—nor if he were quite sober. 
Does he know I’m back?” Then came another creak, as if 
he were raising himself by support of the banisters, and then 
—or was it fancy?—she could hear him creeping and breath- 
ing behind the door. Then—no fancy this time—he fum- 
bled at the door and turned the handle. In spite of his 
state, then, he must know that she was back, had noticed 
her traveling coat or seen the telegram. The handle was 
tried again, then, after a pause, the handle of the door be- 
tween his room and hers was fiercely shaken. She could 
hear his voice, too, as she knew it when he was flown with 
drink, thick, a little drawling. 

“Gyp—let me in—Gyp!” 

The blood burned up in her cheeks, and she thought, 
“No, my friend; you’re not coming in.” 

After that, sounds were more confused, 
as if he were now at one door, now 
at the other; then creakings, as if 
on the stairs again, and after that, 
no sound at all. 

For fully half an hour, 
Gyp continued to sit up, 
straining herears. Where 
was he? What doing? 
Onher overexcited nerves, 
all sorts of possi- 
bilities came 
crowding. He 
must have 


you like— 
expect,” 


summer. 


Oh, how d’you do! 
“Yes: perfectly. 
How is he?” 
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In that half-drunken state, where 
would his baffled frenzies lead him? And, suddenly, she 
thought that she smelled burning. It went, and came 
again; she got up, crept to the door, noiselessly turned the 
key, and pulling it open a few inches, sniffed. 

All was dark on the landing. There was no smell of 
burning out there. Suddenly, a hand clutched her ankle. 
All the blood rushed from her heart; she stifled a scream and 
tried to pull the door to. But his arm and her leg were 
caught between, and she saw the black mass of his figure 
lying full-length on its face. Like a vise, his hand held her; ° 
he drew himself up on to his knees, on to his feet, and 
forced his way through. Panting, but in utter silence, Gyp 
struggled to drive him out. His drunken strength seemed 
to come and go in gusts, but hers was continous, greater than 
she had ever thought she had, and she panted, 

‘“Go—go out of my room—you—you—wretch!” 

Then her heart stood still with 
horror, for he had slued round to 
the bed and was stretching his 
hands out above the baby. She 
heard him mutter, 

‘‘Ah-h-h!—you—in my place— 
you!” 

Gyp flung herself on him from 
behind, dragging his arms down, 
and, clasping her hands together, 
held him fast. He twisted round 
in her arms and sat down on the 
bed. In that moment of his col- 
lapse, Gyp snatched up her baby 
and fled out, down the dark stairs, 
hearing him stumbling, groping 
in pursuit. She fled into the 
dining-room and locked the door. 
She heard him run against it and 
fall down. Snuggling her baby, 
who was crying now, inside her 

nightgown, next to her 
skin for warmth, she 
stood rocking and hush- 
ing it, trying to listen. 
There was no more 
sound. By the hearth, 
whence a little heat still 
came forth from the 
ashes, she cowered down. 
With cushions and the 
thick white felt from the 
dining-table, she made 
the baby snug, and 
wrapping her shivering 
self in the table-cloth, 
sat staring wide-eyed 
before her. There were 
sounds at first, then 
none. A long,long time 
she stayed like that, be- 
fore she stole to the door. 
She did not mean to 
make a second mistake. 
She could hear the sound 
of heavy breathing. And 
she listened to it till she 
was quite certain that it 
was really the breathing 
of sleep. Then stealthily 
she opened and looked. 
He was over there, lying 
against the bottom 
stair, in a heavy drunken 
slumber. Sheknew that 
sleep so well; he would 
not wake from it. 


gone down-stairs again. 
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It gave her a sort of evil pleasure that they would find 
him like that in the morning when she was gone. She went 
back to her baby and, with infinite precaution, lifted it, still 
sleeping, cushion and all, and stole past him up the stairs 
that, under her bare feet, made no sound. Once more in her 
locked room, she went to the window and looked out. It 
was just before dawn; her garden was gray and ghostly, and 
she thought: “The last time I shall see you. Good-by.” 

Then, with the utmost speed, she did her hair and dressed. 
She was very cold and shivery, and put on her fur coat and 
- cap. She hunted out two jerseys for the baby, and a certain 
old camel’s-hair shawl. She took a few little things she was 
fondest of and slipped them into her wrist-bag with her 
purse, put on her watch and a pair of gloves. She did every- 
thing very swiftly, wondering all the time at her own power 
of knowing what to take. When she was quite ready, she 
scribbled a note to Betty to follow with the dogs to Bury 
Street, and pushed it under the nursery door. Then, wrap- 
ping the baby in the jerseys and shawl, she went down- 
stairs. The dawn had broken, and, from the long, narrow 
window above the door with spikes of iron across it, gray 
light was striking into the hall. Gyp passed Fiorsen’s sleep- 
ing figure safely, and for one moment stopped for breath. 
He was lying with his back against the wall, his head in the 
hollow of an arm raised against a stair, and his face turned a 
little upward. That face which, hundreds of times, had been 
so close to her own, and something about this crumpled 
body, about his tumbled hair, those cheek-bones, and the 
hollows beneath the pale lips just parted under the dirt-gold 
of his mustache—something of lost divinity in all that inert 
figure—clutched for a second at Gyp’s heart. Only for a 
second. It was over, this time! No more—never again! 
And, turning very stealthily, she slipped her shoes on, undid 
the chain, opened the front door, took up her burden, closed 
the door softly behind her, and walked away. 


Part III 
I 


YP was going up to town. She sat in the corner of 

a first-class carriage, alone. Her father had gone 

up by an earlier train, for the annual June dinner 

of his old regiment, and she had stayed to consult 

the doctor concerning little Gyp, aged nearly nineteen 
months, to whom teeth were making life a burden. 

Her eyes wandered from window to window, obeying the 
faint excitement within her. All the winter and spring, she 
had been at Mildenham, very quiet, riding much, and pur- 
suing her music as best she could, seeing hardly anyone 
except her father; and this departure for a spell of London 
brought her the feeling that comes on an April day when 
the sky is blue with snow-white clouds, when in the fields 
the lambs are leaping, and the grass is warm for the irst 
time, so that one would like to roll in it. At Widrington, a 
porter entered, carrying a kit-bag, an overcoat, and some 
golf-clubs; and round the dvor a little group, such as may 
be seen at any English wayside station, clustered, filling the 
air with their clean, slightly drawling voices. Gyp noted a 
tall woman whose blond hair was going gray, a young girl 
with a fox-terrier on a lead, a young man with a Scotch 
terrier under his arm and his back to the carriage. The girl 
was kissing the Scotch terrier’s head. 

“Good-by, old Ossy! Was he nice! Tumbo, keep down! 
You're not going!” 

““Good-by, dear boy! Don’t work too hard!” 

The young man’s answer was not audible, but it was fol- 
lowed by irrepressible gurgles and a smothered: 

“Oh, Bryan, you are— Good-by, dear Ossy!” ‘“Good- 
by!” “Good-by!” The young man, who had got in, made 
another unintelligible joke in a rather high-pitched voice, 
which was somehow familiar, and again the gurgles broke 
forth. Then the train moved. Gyp caught a side view of 
him, waving his hat from the carriage window. It was her 





acquaintance of the hunting-field—the “ Mr. Bryn Summer. 
‘ay,’ as old Pettance called him, who had bought her horse 
last year. Seeing him pull down his overcoat, to bank y 
the old Scotch terrier against the jolting of the journey, she 
thought, “I like men who think first of their dogs.” _ Hig 
round head, with curly hair, broad brow, and those clean. 
cut lips, gave her again the wonder, “Where have I seen 
some one like him?” He raised the window and turned 
round. 

“How would you like— Oh, how d’you do! We met out 
hunting. You don’t remember me, I expect.” 

“Ves; perfectly. And you bought my horse last summer, 
How is he?” 

“In great form. I forgot to ask what you called him; 
I’ve named him Hotspur—he’ll never be steady at his 
fences. I remember how he pulled with you that day,” 

They were silent, smiling, as people will in remembrance 
of a goodrun. Then, looking at the dog, Gyp said softly: 

“He looks rather a darling. How old?” 

“Twelve. Beastly when dogs get old!” 

There was another little silence while he contemplated 
her steadily with his clear eyes. 

‘“‘T came over to call once—with my mother. November 
last year. Somebody was ill.”’ 

“Ves—I.” 

“Badly?” 

Gyp shook her head. 

“T heard you were married—” The little drawl in his 
voice had increased, as though covering the abruptness of 
that remark. Gyp looked up. 

“Yes; but my little daughter and I live with my father 
again.” What “‘came over” her—as they say—to be so 
frank, she could not have told. 

He said simply: 

“Ah! I’ve often thought it queer I’ve never seen you 
since. What a run that was!” 

“Perfect! Was that your mother on the platform?” 

“Yes—and my sister Edith. Extraordinary dead-alive 
place, Widrington—I expect Mildenham isn’t much better?” 

“Tt’s very quiet, but I like it.” 

“By the way, I don’t know your name now?” 

“Fiorsen.” 

“Oh, yes! Theviolinist. Life’sabit of a gamble, isn’t it?” 

Gyp did not answer that odd remark, did not quite know 
what to make of this audacious young man, whose hazel eyes 
and lazy smile were queerly lovable, but whose face in repose 
had such a broad gravity. He took from his pocket a little 
red book. : 

“Do you know these? I always take them traveling. 
Finest things ever written, aren’t they?” 

The book—Shakespeare’s Sonnets—was open at that 
which begins, 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments: love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove—— 


Gyp read on as far as the lines: 


Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come. 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom—— 


and looked out of the window. The train was passilg 
through a country of fields and dikes, where the sun, 
down in the west, shone almost level over wide, whi 
green space, and the spotted cattle browsed or stood by the 
ditches, lazily flicking their tufted tails. A shaft of su 
flowed into the carriage, filled with dust motes, and, 
the little book back through that streak of radiance, 
said softly: 3 
“Yes; that’s wonderful. Do you read much poetry?” 
“More law, I’m afraid. But it is about the finest thimt 
in the world, isn’t it?” 
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She made a little movement as if in protest, and. without looking at him, answered very low: “Of course I 


” 


don't want you to go. How could I?” Summerhay gasped. “Then you do love me? 
She turned her face away. “Wait, please. Wait a little longer” 
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“No; I think music.” 

“Are you a musician?” 

“Only a little.” 

“You look as if you might be.” 

‘What? A little?” 

“No; I should think you had it badly.” 

‘Thank you. And you haven’t it at all?” 

“T like opera.” 

“The hybrid form—and the lowest.”’ 
“That’s why it suits me. Don’t you like it, though?” 
‘Yes: that’s why I’m going up to London.” 

‘Really? Are you a subscriber?” 

‘This season.” 

“Soam I. Jolly—I shall see you!” 

Gyp smiled. It was so long since she had talked to a man 
of her own age, so long since she had seen a face that roused 
her curiosity and admiration, so long since she had been 
admired. The sun-shaft, shifted by a westward trend of the 
train, bathed her from the knees up; and its warmth in- 
creased her light-hearted sense of being in luck—above her 
fate, instead of under it. 

Astounding how much can be talked of in two or three 
hours of a railway journey! And what a friendly after- 
warmth clings round those hours! Does the difficulty of 
making oneself heard provoke. confidential utterance? Or 
is it the isolation or the continual vibration that carries 
friendship faster and further than will a spasmodic acquaint- 

anceship of weeks? But, in that 

long talk, he was much the 
most voluble. There was, 
too, muchof which she could 
not speak. Besides, 

she liked to listen. 





















Summerhay stirred, and 
thought: “What! Where 
am |?" In front of the 
grinning face above him 
floated another, filmy, 
charming 





His slightly drawling voice fascinated her—his audacioys 
often witty way of putting things, and the irrepressible 
bubble of laughter that would keep breaking from him. 
He disclosed his past, such asit was, freely—public-school 
and college life, efforts at the bar, ambitions, tastes, even 
his scrapes. And in this spontaneous unfolding there was 
perpetual flattery; Gyp felt through it all, as pretty women 
will, a sort of subtle admiration. Presently, he asked her if 
she played piquet. 

“Yes; I play with my father nearly every evening.” 

“Shall we have a game, then?” 

She knew he only wanted to play because he could sit 
nearer, joined by the evening paper over their knees, hand 
her the cards after dealing, touch her hand by accident, 
look in her face. And this was not unpleasant; for she, in 
turn, liked looking at his face, which had what is called 
“charm”—that something light and unepiscopal, entirely 
lacking to so many solid, handsome, admirable faces. 

But even railway journeys come to an end; and when he 
gripped her hand to say good-by, she gave his an involun- 
tary little squeeze. Standing at her cab window, with his 
hat raised, the old dog under his arm and a look of frank 
rather wistful admiration on his face, he said, 

“T shall see you at the opera, then, and in the Row, 
perhaps; and I may come along to Bury Street, sometime, 
mayn’t I?” 

Nodding to those friendly words, Gyp drove off through 
the sultry London evening. Her father was not back from 
the dinner, and she went straight to her room. After so 
long of the country; it seemed very close in Bury Street. 
She put on a wrapper and sat down to brush the train- 
smoke out of her hair. 

For onths after leaving Fiorsen, she had felt nothing 
but relief. Only of late had she begun to see her new 
position, as it was—that of a woman married yet not mar- 
ried, whose awakened senses have never been gratified, 
whose spirit is still waiting for unfoldment in love, who, 
however disillusioned, is—even if in secret from herself— 
more and more surely seeking a real mate, with every hour 
that ripens her heart and beauty. To-night—gazing ‘at 

her face, reflected, intent, and mournful, in the 
mirror—she saw that position more clearly, in 

all its aridity, than she had ever seen it. 

What was the use of being 
pretty? No longer use to any- 
one! Not yet twenty-six, and in 
a nunnery! With a 
shiver, but not of cold, 
she drew her wrapper 
close. This time last 
year, she had at least 
been in the main cur- 
rent of life, not a mere 
derelict. And yet— 
better far be like this 
than go back to him 
whom memory 
painted always stand- 
ing over her sleeping 


stretched out and his 
fingers crooked like 
claws. 


After that early- 
morning escape, Fior- 
sen had lurked after 

her for weeks, in tow2, 
at Mildenham, followed 
them even to Scotland, 
where Winton had cat 
ried her off. But she 
had not weakened in het 
resolution a second time; 


baby, with his arms ° 
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and suddenly he had given up pursuit 
and gone abroad. Since then—noth- 
ing had come from him, save 
a few wild or maudlin letters, 














drinking-bouts. Even they 
had ceased, and for four 
months she had heard no : 
word. He had “got over” 
her, it seemed, wherever he 
was—Russia, Sweden—who 
knew-——who cared? 
She let the brush rest on 
her knee, thinking again of 
that walk with her baby 
through empty, silent streets, 
in the early misty morning ‘ 
last October, of waiting dead- 
tired outside here, on the 
pavement, ringing till they let 
herin. Often, since, she had 
wondered how fear could have 
worked her up to that weird 
departure. She only knew 
that it had not been unnat- 
ural at the time. Her father 
and aunt Rosamund had 
wanted her to try for a di- 
vorce, and no doubt they had been right. 
But her instincts had refused, still refused 
to let everyone know her secrets and suffer- 
ings, still refused the hollow pretense in- 
volved—that she had loved him when she 
never had. No; it had been her fault for 
marrying him without love— 
Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds 





What irony—giving her that to read—if her fellow 
traveler had only known! 

She got up from before the mirror, and stood looking 
round her room, the room she had always slept in as a 
girl. So he had remembered her all this time! It had not 
seemed like meeting a stranger. They were not strangers 
now, anyway. And, suddenly, on the wall before her, she 
saw his face, or, if not, what was so like that she gave a 
little gasp. Of course! How stupid of her not to have 
known at once! There, in a brown frame, hung a photo- 
graph of the celebrated Botticelli or Masaccio “Head of a 
Young Man” in the National Gallery. She had fallen in 
love with it years ago, and on the wall of her room it had 
been ever since. That broad face, the clear eyes, the bold, 
clean-cut mouth, the audacity—only, the live face was 
English, not Italian, had more humor, more “breeding,” 
less poetry—something “old Georgian” about it. How he 
would laugh if she told him he was like that peasant acolyte 
with fluffed-out hair and a little ruching round his neck! 
And, smiling, Gyp plaited her own hair and got into bed. 

But she could not sleep; she heard her father come in 
and go up to his room, heard the clocks strike midnight, and 
one, and two, and always the dull roar of Piccadilly. She 
had nothing over her but a sheet, and still it was too hot. 
There Was a scent in the room, as of honeysuckle. Where 
could it come from? She got up at last, and went to the 
window. There, on the w indow-sill, behind the curtains, 
was a bowl of jessamine. Her father must have brought it 
up for her—just like him to think of that! 

And, burying her nose in those white blossoms, she was 
visited by a memory of her first ball—that evening of such 
delight and disillusionment. Perhaps Bryan Summerhay 
- been there—all that time ago! If he had been intro- 
a her then, if she had happened to dance with him 
a ead of with that man who had kissed her arm, might 
she not have felt different toward all men? And if he had 
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admired her—and had not everyone, that night— 

might she not have liked, perhaps more than liked, 

him in return? Or would she have looked on him 

as on all her swains before she met Fiorsen, 

so many moths fluttering round a candle, 

foolish to singe themselves, not to be 

taken seriously? Perhaps she had 

been bound to have her lesson, to be 
humbled and brought low! 

Taking a sprig of jessamine and 

holding it to her nose, she 

went up to that 

picture. Inthedim 
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She led him straight 
up into the first Ital- 
ian room to contem- 


plate his counterfeit 


light, she could just see the outline of the face and the eyes 
gazing at her. The scent of the blossom penetrated her 
nerves; in her heart, something faintly stirred, as a leaf 
turns over, as a wing flutters. And, blossom and all, she 
clasped her hands over her breast, where again her heart 
quivered with that faint, shy tremor. 

It was late, no—early, when she fell asleep and had a 
strange dream. She was riding her old mare through a 
field of flowers. She had on a black dress, and round her 
head a crown of bright, pointed crystals; she sat without 
saddle, her knee curled up, perched so lightly that she 
hardly felt the mare’s back, and the reins she held were 
long, twisted stems of honeysuckle. Singing as she rode, 
her eyes flying here and there, over the field, up to the 
sky, she felt happier, lighter than thistle-down. While 
they raced along, the old mare kept turning her head and 
biting at the honeysuckle flowers; and suddenly that chest- 
nut face became the face of Summerhay, looking back at 
her with his smile. She awoke. Sunlight, through the 
curtains where she had opened them to find the flowers, 
was shining on her. 


i 


Very late that same night, Summerhay came out of the 
little Chelsea house which he inhabited and walked toward 
the river. In certain moods, men turn insensibly toward 
any space where nature rules a little—downs, woods, 
waters—where the sky is free to the (Continued on page 142) 
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The Raging Canal 


By Mary Roberts Rinehart 

































Epitor’s Note—Mrs. Rinehart is the right kind of a 
traveler. Nothing escapes her inquiring mind; her sense of 
humor never fails her. This account of a recent trip to the 
Panama Canal Zone is not only a most entertaining narrative 
but an instructive lesson for all who hope or intend, some day, 
to see something of the world for themselves. 


ITH the onset of cold weather, the tide of 
travel had set south. It overflowed Florida 
and Cuba to Jamaica and the Windward 
Islands, and Panama and Costa Rica, and 

when I turned north, it was still spilling out over the 
tropical map and oozing figuratively and actually into 
South America. 

Through airless nights and glaring days, the 
steamer had taken us across the Caribbean. There 
was no shipping, no life. The*war and the tem- 
porary closing of the Panama Canal had swept 
its waters clear. Somewhere on our right, as we 
left Cuba, was Mexico, eating herself alive, and 
Yucatan, named for a chewing-gum. Here, too, 
were Guatemala and Honduras, located at last for 
those who had believed them a part of the Orient. 

Below, the staterooms were breathless. It was 
too hot for bridge, too hot for conversation. On 
deck, the passengers crowded to the shady side, 
and there lay somnolent. One heard a certain 
amount of Spanish spoken. Young men taking 
advantage of our tardy efforts at trade-expansion 
in Central and South America hunted up natives 
on board and practised on them. 

I am not fond of summer seas, save as they lap 
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* ’ The voyage to Panama 


+ Games on shipboard 
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the edges of the tem- 
perate zone. Ona 
ship, I prefer a 
strong breeze, pref- 
erably cool. In- 
deed, the cooler 
the better. 
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There are times on 
a ship when a blast from 
Greenland’s icy mountains would not more than preserve my 
sang-froid and other things. 

When, therefore, I find myself immured in a dainty cabin deco- 
rated with chintz, with a thermometer that registers one hundr 
and ten degrees in the wash-basin, I long for other places—for a 
window, and not a port-hole to which one rises like a turtle m 
an aquarium for air, for a hammock on a cool veranda, for 4 
rain, for hail, for a cloud, for a breeze that does not proce 
pa Me : cet from an electric fan. 

PROM aN OLD PaIST Mr. Dooley’s celebrated inquiry as to how a man is to get out 
of his trousers in a sleeping-car berth while he is sitting on them 
is no more pertinent than the question of how a woman with 4 
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Balboa, discoverer of the Pacific Ocean 
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~ 
fairly heavy head of 
hair is going to put it 
up under an electric fan. 

The nights were beau- 
tiful—if one could have 
slepton deck. And one 
side of the ship — the 
right hand going south 
—starboard, isn’t it?— 
one side, anyhow, usual- 
ly had a breeze. But 
the other! 

It was hot, hot, HOT! 

The ship steamed 
along and we steamed 
with it, and all desire for a pri- 
vate yacht left me after the 
hrst five hundred miles. 

We seemed singularly remote from 
the war. When we talked at all, it 
Was of trade-expansion. And, after a 
ume, a little group formed—the editor- 
arched of a great New York daily, a 
San José merchant, a banker going to 
South America to arrange an extension 
of his bank, a novelist, and one or two 
others, Mostly we talked trade—the 
reason for our failure in the south, our 
present opportunity. Like other similar 
stoups of those that go down to the 
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View of the princi- 
pal business street 


of Colon 


South American’ parrot—such a one 
is Lorita, graphically described by 
Mrs. Rinehart in this article 


sea in ships, we settled many 
things. 

But now and then I leaned 

over the rail, where the 

vessel churned her way 

through blue seas that 

turned to milk behind 

her, and looked north 

and east to where, 











j © morse rwox Gate of one of the Gatun Locks, Panama Canal. open to permit 


a vessel to enter 





beyond the flying-fish army. One was nineteen when he died, and the other was 
and the eternal calm twenty-one. He had some letters from them in his pocket, 
andsunlightofthat boyish letters, making little of the danger or discomfort and 
tropicalocean,men much of chocolates they had received from home. Humorous 
were killing each letters they were, too. I read them, and I remembered 
\ other. Itseemed Ypres at that time—its mud, its cold and dampand stenches, 
near to me, be- so carefully kept out of those letters. 
cause I had There were people playing shuffleboard on the deck above, 
been there, be- and a steward was passing with a tray of iced drinks. 
cause some- Suddenly, it all seemed horrible to me—that glassy sea and 
timesI think the crowd of pleasure-seekers, this talk of trade, trade— 
that the _ when just over there—— 
thunder of Our group learned some things about trade-expansion from 
their cannon — the Costa Rican merchant. He was a very courteous gentle- 
will roar in’ man, this man from San José and at first he kept silent while 
myearsuntil we talked largely of our trade-expansion in Latin America. 
I die. But at last he spoke, and he said something like this: 
First of all, he did not believe we would 
ever take the place of Germany in Latin 
America. Our attitude was wrong. 
We patronized our Southern 
neighbors, and we did not dis- 
criminate. We lumped to- 
gether Mexico and Cuba 
and the Argentine and 
Peru and Panama and 
Guatemala and all the 
rest, and because we 
know something, and 
that not particularly 
good, about Mexico, we 
regard all the remainder 
of this immense terti- 
































Ferdinand de Lesseps (1805-1894), 


projector of the Panama Canal 


And so, one day, as I 
leaned over the rail in the 
blistering heat and the 
flying-fish were making 
their terrified flights 
away from the monster 
fish I stood on, the banker 
came and leaned beside 
me. 

‘Tt is strange, this peace,” 
he said. “When one 
thinks - ; 

‘Just over there,” I said, look- 
ing toward the horizon. 

‘“You have been there, I hear.’ 


or the dislike of ignorance. 
Of course, this does not apply 
to you, dear reader, but—— 
Quick, what is the difference be- 
tween Costa Rica and Porto Rico? 
“And the result of this attitude has 





I said that I had. Some of the abandoned equipment of de Les- been, in the past, the appointing of 
“To Ypres?” seps company that started to build the consuls who were unworthy of your 
“re.” Panama Canal and went into bankruptcy great government,” said the Costa 


He was silent. Then, a moment later, Rican. “A consul who sits in his office 
he said, very quietly: ‘“I have lost my two sons there _ in his shirt-sleeves and slippers—but I do not speak of my 
recently. One at Ypres.” country now. We havea fine consul—Mr. Lee.” (Mr. Lee 

So, quite evenly, he spoke about it. They had been has since been exchanged to a post in Brazil.) “But m 
officers, one a captain and one a lieutenant in the British the past!” he went on. “And in other parts of Latin 
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America now! The German consuls are always gentlemen, 
carefully selected. They are concerned not only with 
diplomatic but with trade-relations. They watch business, 
and because they are gentlemen, we receive them into our 
homes. We become friends.”’ 

The Wilson administration has introduced reforms in 
this matter of consuls, it should be said here. But even a 
friendly and intelligent consul, it is certain, and one who 
speaks the language—how many there have been who do 
not!—even these men are helpless against the pig-headed- 
ness of many of our merchants who are casting a covetous 
and unintelligent eye southward. The matter of credit is 
even now under advisement, and soon, by a system of bank- 
extensions, it will be possible for these Southern countries, 
poor in spite of their great resources, to buy on time. But 
how about these categorical accusations, backed up by con- 
suls, merchants, and men who know the situation generally? 

First, we are accused of not living up to specifications. 
That is equivalent to an accusation of commercial dis- 
honesty. And I found certain instances 
where it was undoubtedly true. 

“The goods are not up to the 
quality of the samples,” said 
the merchant. 

Second, we will not 
allow for the prejudice 
of the country. Our 
attitude is: ‘Take 
it or leave it.” The 
German merchant, 
on the other 
hand, will make 
every effort to 
please, will send 
home samples of 
the article as it 
is preferred. 

Third, freight 
is very high to 
Central and South 
America. When 
goods are bought 
f.0. b. New York, 
they are packed in 
an extravagant man- 
ner, so that the freight- 
charges are enormous. 

Fourth, the packing is 
hasty and careless. For ex- 
ample, Costa Rica is a musi- © 


German pianos, because they 
come carefully packed and 
screwed into cases. In an 
effort to prove the quality of American pianos, this gentle- 
man sent to New York for one. It came, and was opened 
in the custom-house. It had been nailed, not screwed, into 
the case, and one nail had. penetrated the mahogany frame. 
The case was smashed. All the keys were out! 

The merchant, foreseeing trouble, had it photographed. 
It had been sent by one of the great piano-houses of this 
country. He had affidavits of its condition made by Lloyd’s 
agent and the American consul. In spite of this, he was 
‘wo years getting the ten-per-cent. insurance against damage 
irom a prominent United States insurance company. 

That seems worth repeating, because it is typical of the 
stories I heard as to the reason for our trade-failure in Latin 
America. It shows the whole situation—careless shipping, 
stupid procrastination, obstinate indifference. And the 
plano-house will probably do the same thing again. 

No one who knows the resources of Central America can 
question its future. Its wealth is untouched. Only.:the 
Iringes ol its jungles, the borders of its rivers, the more 
accessible of its ranges have ever been exploited or, in 
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many cases, even explored. In time, railroads will be built, 
and these luxuriant countries will be open to the world. 
And then, too late as usual, we shall find that German fore- 
handedness and passion for detail and painstaking care 
have triumphed over our brilliant slovenliness. 

Some day, foreign capital will build great railways 
through these jungles. German ships already in time of 


peace fill their harbors. What Germany does not take, 
Great Britain will. Already, her consuls are watching her 
interests. She sends good men, and watches their reports. 
And Japan—make no mistake—Japan turns no covetous 
eyes toward the United States, but does desire the wealth 
of our Southern neighbors. : 

We want it, but we will not work for it. We prefer sitting 
on the Monroe Doctrine, which is exactly as dangerous as 
an open keg of gunpowder, and smoking the pipe of peace. 
And if the peace-pipe sheds any sparks, they are not the 
sparks of intelligence. 

It takes four days and four nights to get from Havana to 

Colon, the Atlantic end of the canal. The Carib- 
bean Sea is no slouch of a sea. We had had 
some sort of an idea of jumping lightly from 
island to island, or chartering a sail- 
boat by the hour and getting round. 
But this had died a quick death in 
Cuba. Our itinerary had in- 
cluded, for instance, the Wind- 
ward Islands. It had seemed a 
simple route—from Cuba to 
Jamaica and from there, by 
ferry, possibly, to Barbados. 




































But it is a trifle of fifteen hundred miles to Barbados from 
Havana, and the only way to get there, we discovered, was 
to go back to New York and take a British mail-boat from 
Halifax. Oh, there is really quite a lot to learn about the 
Caribbean! 

But, at last, we had completed the second leg of our 
journey, and Colon was in sight. It was not lovely. The 
longed-for clouds had come at last, and all we saw ‘was a 
high, slate-gray land, covered with mist that looked like 
smoke. A wind had sprung up, and’ as we neared the 
breakwater, a native fishing-boat, overcrowded with sails, 
swept under our lee. Outside the breakwater we had been 
rolling most unpleasantly, but inside there was a heavenly 
calm. From a rear, the screw slowed down until it sounded 
like the beating of a distant drum. To the left was a back- 
ground of mountains. In the foreground towered the twin 
masts of the government wireless. A moist and heavy heat 
hung over everything. 

Yet it was a fine moment. In the first place, we were 
about to set foot on our own soil again—although any soil 
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would have been wel- 
come. But,asidefrom 
that, here before us 
lay the realization of 
a’ great dream, of 
many dreams. Here, 
at last, was Colum- 
bus’s short route to 
the Orient. Here 
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The Raging Canal 


Balboa landed from his ship, and but a few miles away had 
according to the grammar-books, “beheld the Pacific Ocean 
climbing to the top of a high mountain.” 

Here had come Morgan and other buccaneers, to clean the 
bottoms of their ships, and, in Morgan’s case, to loot and 
ravage the city of Panama itself. Here, in ’49, had come the 
gold-hunters, seeking a way across to the Pacific and Cali- 
fornia. Here had come the French under de Lesseps, to 
work and fail and die of yellow fever, because Doctor Charles 
J. Finlay, of Havana, was born too late for them. 

And here, at last, had come triumphant America to cut 
through the great ditch, to make the impossible possible— 
to turn the open sewer that was Colon into the ways of 
health and decency — although not of raiment — and to 
shoulder the responsibility of the greatest military strategic 
point in the world. 

A little guide-book I have says that the only interest of 
Colon for Americans lies in the fact that it is at the Atlantic 
terminus of the Canal. But the guide-book is wrong. Colon 
has. it is true. no art museums, no Carnegie libraries. But 
it has parrots for sale, and smiling 
little negroes clad in the cir- 
cumambient atmos- 
phere, and _fiddler- 
crabs that walk side- 
wise on the beach 
when the tide is out, 
and that can leap 
from stone to stone 
—so that one’s age- 
old confidence in the 
sluggishness of crabs 
is destroyed forever 
—and pongee at very 
low prices, sold by 
squatting Hindusand 
made up into suits for 
seven dollars by negro 
tailors, (Continued on page 114) 
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The Devil 
Is Sick 


An Episode of 
The Loves of Henry the Ninth 


By Samuel Merwin 
Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


N the Saturday morning, Ernestine Lambert— 
big brown eyes and a delicately outlined oval 
face framed in a fine fluffy mass of pale-gold 
hair—sat up, drew an extra pillow behind her, 

reached for a kimono of yellow silk, and cried cheerily, 

“Come along in!” And added, when her young hostess 
set the breakfast-tray on her lap, ‘It’s awfully dear of you, 
Mary.” 

Mary Ames, a forthright, pleasant young person, drew 
up a chair. 

“Had mine down-stairs— Got to worrying about you 
last night, Ernestine.”’ . 

“But I’m not doing too much. You've no idea the things 
I do at home—something every night—scads of dances, 
and always an opera or a play—and everything!”’ 

“T wasn’t thinking of the opera—or the dances.” 

Mary’s thoughtful tone drew a quick glance from the 
brown eyes; after which, Ernestine salted and peppered 
her eggs and proceeded to eat them. Sunbury, at that 
time, had not heard of eating eggs from the shell, but took 
them, opened, in a cup. 

“I may as well say it, child’ —Mary was nearly a year 
older than Ernestine—‘‘since it’s on my mind. What are 
you going to do about Henry Calverly?” Ernestine hid her 
face in her coffee-cup. ‘Henry can be one of the nicest 
boys in the world when he wants to be—and he can be 
perfectly impossible.” 

Ernestine carefully put the coffee-cup back on its saucer 
and centered her attention again on the eggs. So Mary 
was as disturbed as that! Memories—amounting. to little 
twinges of guilt—stirred behind the brown eyes, memories 
of walks and talks with Henry Calverly while Mary pa- 
tiently entertained the puzzled Elberforce Jenkins. Color 
appeared under the delicate skin, mounting her cheeks to 
her temples. 

“I don’t think it’s a matter of his wanting to or not 
Wanting to,” she ventured, after some hesitation. ‘He has 
temperament. I—TI understand it.” 

| Henry’s an infant.” 

He Ss eighteen.” 

He hasn’t any business training or any money.” 

They re paying him—aren’t they?—for directing the 
opera. 

“Something, perhaps. But what’s that? It wouldn’t 
pay for the candy and flowers he buys. He has a nice voice, 
but he'll never be a great singer—not if he studies for ten 
— and spends thousands and thousands. And he hasn’t 
the €xperience to go around from town to town getting up 
Operas, like Professor Du Bonne. He isn’t even a college 
ae he'll never have a fiftieth part of what Elby 
, >on esas with. ‘What Henry’ll do, about next year, 

ant my opinion, is to go into Johnson Brothers, 


COS 


wholesale, 
and begin 
at the bot- 
tom, like 
Will Bing- 
ham and 
the Peter- 
son boy, 
running er- 
rands and 
wrapping 
bundles. 
He’ll get 
about six 
dollars a 
week for 
the first 
two years.” It was a long speech for Mary. She closed 
her lips on it tightly, then opened them to add, “He’s 
fickle, too.” 

“Oh, no, Mary; I’m sure he isn’t! He’s awfully honest. 
It’s just his temperament.” 

The eggs finished, Ernestine went at the muffins. Her 
appetite, for such a fragile-appearing little person, was 
hearty. After a-time, she looked up at the opposite wall, 
hesitation in her manner, a pucker between her eyebrows, 
and said, 

“He is—he does—sometimes 

“Ts and does what sometimes?” 

“T don’t know just how to say it—only, sometimes he 
takes things more seriously than you mean—little things. 
But just lately he’s been awfully sensible.” 

Mary sagely shook her head. 

“Hen Calverly’ll never be sensible, Ernestine. Never! 
Not two days running. Not like Elby or Art Clif- 
ton.” 

“T wonder,” mused Ernestine gravely, “if I could be, 
myself.” 

“No, child; you couldn’t. That’s why I’m talking at 
you. If Henry was a little older, and had money or a good 
chance in business—or even a smart business head, like 
Ban Widdicombe—and you really cared for him and wanted 
to be engaged to him, or something like that ””—real concern 
flitted into the brown eyes now, and the pucker deepened 
“T wouldn’t say a word. Though it wouldn’t do, even then 
—two excitable things like you and him. You're going to 
need a pretty steady person to take care of you. And, 
some day, Henry’s got to find somebody to take care of 
him or he’ll explode. He’s perfectly crazy.” 

-“But, good gracious, Mary; you don’t suppose——” 

“No, I don’t. Not for a minute. You're getting too 


many of those brown envelops from New York.” 
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Henry stood by the dormer-window in his room, 
holding the watch in his hand, consid- 


ering it with dreamy eyes 


” 
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Ernestine stirred her spoon slowly round and_ round in 
her coffee-cup, and followed it with her eyes. 

“Sometimes,” she remarked, calmly enough, not looking 
up, “I just don’t know what todo. I wish I was a—a nun 
—or something.” 

“Ernestine!” 

“Tt got that way before I left home. Now it’s getting 
that way here.” 

‘But you’re so awfully nice to Henry, child! You send 
him notes. You paint things for him. You’re working 
your head off in the rehearsals to please him 

“Not just to please him—I can’t help it. I’m that way. 
I always have to be doing things.” 

“Thing for you to do, if you must be doing things for 
boys, is to be nice to a lot of them at once.” 

“T can’t be that way—calculating 

“Safety in numbers.” 

“T don’t know—they might all misunderstand.” And 
Ernestine pursed her lips, as if stirred by sudden definite 
memories. . 

Mary got up and stood, with lowered eyelids, fingering 
the back of the chair. 

“Wish I knew what to say, then, Ernestine. Here’s 
Elby wanted to know last night if he couldn’t get up a 
drive to-night for the crowd, after the rehearsal. 








sensitive lips. Memories were stirring in his eyes— 
memories retouched in shining colors by the dynamic 
imagination that was Henry’s blessing and his curse. 
With his thumb, he moved the crystal upward a very 
little, then a very little more, until it covered the Xj. 
He even slid it a fraction of an inch beyond the XI. 
then stopped, caught his breath, slipped the watch back 
in his pocket, as if determined to tempt fate no further. 
And, as he hurried over to Simpson Street on his way to 
the country club, a rather excited, unsettled contentment 
purred within his breast. 

He had not seen Ernestine since, the evening before, 
they had wandered up and down the lake shore. She would 
be early at the rehearsal; she always was early, dragging 
the (he sometimes thought) slightly hostile, certainly non- 
committal Mary Ames along with her. And because there 
had been no word from her, he knew that she would havea 
surprise for him this evening. There would be a whimsical 
whisper. Some absurd little work of her hand—a note, a 
drawing, a caricature of some one in the cast, part of the 
deliciously harmless little secret that was growing up be- 
tween them—would be slipped into his hand. After the 
rehearsal, no matter what the hour, they would stroll away 
from the coldly polite Mary. 


You had disappeared off the face of the earth - a 
What could I say? It’s—it’s a little ( » 
hard to plan——” we” ! AP as 
It was all out now. Mary tried to A KY, = 


cover her confusion by rearranging the 
silver-backed set on the bureau. Er- 
nestine was still moving her coffee-spoon 
round and round, and still following it 
with eyes that were beginning to shine. 
It was she who broke the long silence. 

“Oh, Mary!” she said. 

“Elby’s going to look in this morning 
to see if—I thought it might be fun to 
have him and Art here for dinner.” 

“Lots of fun,” said Ernestine 
mournfully. “Of- course Id love 
to go.” 


There is a way of transferring a 
photograph from the negative to the 
crystal of a watch. Henry Calverly, 
3d could never have accomplished 
this himself; the common boyhood 
gift of expertness with, chemicals, 
electricity, or that quite new toy, 
the gas-engine, was not his. But he 
knew a boy who could enlarge and 
reduce pictures, and, at the present 
moment, there was on the edge of 
Henry’s watch-crystal a tiny, trans- 
parent oval face that framed a pair 
of attractively large eyes and that 
was itself framed by a fine fluffy mass 
of hair. = 

By turning the crystal, he could 
move the little picture around the 
dial. If Ernestine smiled, it slid up 
toward, but never quite over (only 
perfect understanding could make 
that possible) the XII. When Er- 
nestine was unresponsive (as happened 
at times), it moved down to the IX, the 
VIII, even, in dark hours, to the VII. 

Directly after supper on this Saturday even- 
ing, Henry stood by the dormer-window in 
his room in Mrs. Wilcox’s boarding-house on 
Douglass Street, holding the watch in his hand, 
considering it with dreamy eyes. The picture 


was over the X. A faint smile curved his 
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sank Passing along Simpson Street, Henry noted the large There it was, in bold black type—‘‘Henry Calverly, 3d, 
mie placards in the store windows announcing: Director.” To save himself, he couldn’t wholly control the -! 
: - twitching smile that came again at each placard. He had 
Irse, IOLANTHE 2 : ; : : 
very By W. S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan to pull his hat down and lower his head; it wouldn’t do to 
XI. In Thompson’s Grove be caught grinning at the empty air like an idiot. But 
' Aug. 23, 24, 25, 26 there it was—his name! It was there twice. Once more 
XI, ; PROMINENT ARTISTS than even Mr. Hispeth’s or Miss Stelton’s. It was nothing 
yack Including Henry Harper Hispeth (late i a : ? 
her. of McCall Opera Co.), Anne Mayer Stelton, that he had written the placard himself; it had been 
v te Harry B. Hemper, Ernestine Lambert, Mrs. approved, first by Bancroft Widdicombe, the manager, 
a G. B. Williams, Abel C. Diehlman, David then by the full opera committee, William B. Snow, 
nt Mz a Janet Bulger, Henry Calverly, 3d chairman 
OOTE’S ORCHESTRA OF ee 
- EIGHTEEN PIECES And this was not all. On half the barns and fences 
ould ______Chorus of Fifty-six along the railroad from Rockwell Park on the south to 
sine HENRY CNSELE, 3D, — TOR Borea on the north blazed the rather expensively litho- 
elresnhments serve ‘é ” ° ae ® 
saan Tickets wad eens a Seats at graphed “three-sheets,” the appropriation for which he and 
“wan Donovan’s Drug Store Ban had extracted from the committee. His name was on 
aka those, too, in type that you could read from the car window. 
deal Ife had seen to that—quite without guile; it had seemed 
e.3 fair and proper. More still,.in the inner breast-pocket of 
the the blue-serge coat, at this moment, were newspaper clip- 
is pings—several from the Sunbury Gleaner and the Weekly 
the Voice of Sunbury (these written by Henry’s own active 
wan pen), one, his treasure, from the Chicago Inter 





Ocean, each of which mentioned his work at length 

and emphasized the social.importance of the event 
to the whole North Shore—empha- 
sized, too, the assembling of the finest 
cast of singers known in the history 
of local amateur efforts, and the 
heavy cost of building the open-air 
theater and making special scenery 
and very special costumes. 

It was an extremely self-assured 
young director that walked with 
dignity through the lower rooms of 
the country club and mounted the 
wide stairs to the ballroom above. 

William B. Snow was at the door j 
of the pool-room, coat off, cue in 
hand, a long cigar clamped in the 
corner of his firm mouth. He nod- 
ded with a curt friendliness. Henry 
responded with a dignified bow. 

John W. MacLouden was in evi- 
dence, fussing about among the 
magazines on the long table. Him, 
‘Henry ignored, even quickened his 

pace, almost ran up the stairs. 

Only too well he knew that 

old MacLouden’s mind was 
bristling with hints and offi- 

‘ cious suggestions — that the 
fs peers should carry their elbows 
high and walk with a strut; 

that Mr. Hemper, as Strephon, 

must be taught that dance; 

that Mr. Diehlman, the Lord Chan- 

































cellor, must be informed that this i 
was distinctly not the boat-club 
minstrels. 





John W. MacLouden was a Scot, 
an insurance man, who had lived in 













fj Say 7 whe London during the great days of Gilbert and Sullivan, 

ee FT 4 had once met Mr. Gilbert, and regarded himself as the 
\ ég : é true conservator in Sunbury of the Savoy tradition— 
A’ al 4 a tall, grotesquely gangling person, with thin sandy hair, 
pi. , a whispery voice, and a dourly confidential expression on 
i his mottled face. He was not widely liked in Sunbury; 

a but he had money enough to assure a certain standing, and 

“I don’t k ‘ he knew how to give, we used to think, where it counted. 

"ae pa just how to say it—only, sometimes He was on the hospital board, and also on the opera com- 

ae ae more seriously than you mean—little . , . mittee. He was superintendent of the Sunday-school at 

ings. But just lately he's been awfully sensible” the First Presbyterian Church —a rather inescapable 







person, if you happened to figure in his plans. That the 
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coming performance of “Tolanthe” figured actively in his 
plans was Henry’s misfortune. So Henry hurried up the 
stairs. 

Still in something of a glow, he mounted the soap-box 
that had been placed for him at the side of the ballroom, 
took up his baton, and rapped on the music-stand. The 
thirty-odd girls and young women (they were of the best 
in Sunbury—Watersons, Spaldings, William Smiths, Dexter 
Smiths, Vanderdams, De Reamers, and the rest nearly as 
prominent) stopped their chattering in groups and hurried 
into position outside the chalk lines that marked the limits 
of the stage. The twenty-odd young men fell into line. 
The fat Mrs. G. B. Williams, who was to play the Fairy 
Queen, rose heavily from her chair. Martha Caldwell, the 
Celia, and Janet Bulger, the Leila, took their places. 

The youthful director, however, stood for a moment, 
motionless, baton in air, looking here and there about the 
great room. A shadow crossed his face—a face usually 
pleasant, if touched with a suggestion of self-consciousness 
about the sensitive mquth. The eyes behind the spectacles 
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Mary Ames appeared, and Ernestine Lambert, the Iolanthe 





were gray. The brown hair showed a tendency to hang 
down over his forehead and get into his eyes. An at. 
tractively boyish face it was, above a supple, mildly athletic 
body—but, at the moment, a suddenly unhappy face, 
Iolanthe was not there—for the first time since rehearsals 
had begun, she was late. 

Gloomily, then, he shouted for the opening chorys, 
Pretty Mrs. Arthur V. Henderson, at the piano, sounded 
the introductory measures. The girls danced gracefully 
down-stage, weaving in and out, singing, 

“Tripping hither, tripping thither, 
Nobody knows why or whither——” 

Mrs. Williams sang the invocation. 

Then the cloud deepened on the director’s face. It 
began to amount to a scowl. He dropped his hands to his 
sides, stood a moment with tightly compressed lips, finally 
rapped and called out, 

“We'll go back to 

There were voices just outside the double doors. These 
opened. Mary Ames appeared, and Ernest- 
ine Lambert, the Iolanthe—a veritable fairy 
in her light summer frock and pale-silk scarf. 
Before she closed«the door, Henry saw—he 
was turning to descend the stairs—the tall, 
complacent Elberforce Jenkins, a grin on his 
good-looking face. 

That Henry Calverly had a considerable gift 
for drilling and driving was, among the mem- 
bers of this chorus, already an accepted fact. 
When he stood up there, rapped for order, 
and spread his arms, he ceased automatically 
to be the boy they had always known about 
town—working in the bank, in B. F. Jones’ 
book shop, in Thomas P. Wilson’s gents’ fur- 
nishing store, singing bass in the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, leading that enterprising little 
high-school glee-club; he became, at that in- 
stant, the symbol and source of most energetic 

authority. He shouted and banged. 
He drilled and he drove. But never 
before had he drilled and driven as 
now, after that glimpse of Elberforce 
Jenkins turning cheerfully down the 
stairs—to wait down there, doubtless, 
shoot pool or something, idling around 
until a certain young person should 
reappear.. Ernestine, as she passed 
him in getting to her place, colored a 
little, and murmured, 
“T’m awfully sorry to be late.” 
Henry’s reply to this was a shout 
of: 
“Back to the invocation, please! 
Girls in position! Be ready, Iolanthe! 
Yes, Mrs. Henderson; page _ten—the 
whole introduction. I want the chorus 
business.’’ Rap rap—rap—rap! 
“Ready, Queen! One—two—three— 
four—five—six! One—two—three—four 

—five—six!” 

It was an hour and a half later when 
he laid down his baton, mopped his drip- 
ping face, and crying, “Ten minutes rest!” 
strode out through the limp crowd ol 
singers to the upper veranda. 

Outside, he stood gripping the railing and 
staring off into the leafy darkness. Every- 
where he could see the easy grin or the com- 
placent back of Elberforce Jenkins. Every- 
where was gloom. In his soul was pitch black- 
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ness. The ballroom behind him seemed quite . 


unreal; the very railing under his hands and 
the floor beneath his feet, the dark maples 
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out yonder, the town of Sunbury, he himself, all of life— 
all were unreal, false, dream-stuff. The makings of a 
loud, bitter laugh were trembling close to his lips. 

He had felt, in a vague, blind way, that Ernestine, if she 
was still the Ernestine of his dreams, would find a way to 
follow him out here. She had not yet failed to find a way 
to him, not once. That was what had so thrilled him. 

She did not come. Others did, but circled around him, 
respecting his solitude. It appeared that his blackest fears 
were true. She was avoiding him. He could have cried 
aloud in the torture of this thought. 

Quite beside himself, he went back in there. 

She was, of course, the center of a group—a hideously 
merry group—she and Mary Ames, and boys, boys, boys— 
the Smith cousins, Charlie Vanderdam, Will Spalding, 
others. There seemed to be nothing for it but to join the 
group and watch his chance. Even this was awkward; 
for directly in the way stood the ripely pretty Janet Bulger, 
with whom, weeks or centuries ago, before he so much as 
knew that there was an Ernestine Lambert in all the world, 
Henry had flirted fatuously. That Janet was at this 
moment flirting with that fast De Casselles boy, using her 
slightly prominent eyes and her faint mask of a smile with 
the demure ease of long habit, seemed to have no bearing 
on the situation. Henry circled gloomily, uncomfortably 
around that couple. 

There was, at first, no chance for a private word. 

Henry bit his lip, drew his watch out a little way, hiding 
itin his hand. The ten minutes were up. 

And there, smiling up at him, mocking him, was Ernestine’s 
picture almost over the XII! He turned half away, 
hesitated. 

“Well, I guess it’s about time we got back to work,” he 
remarked, in a voice that was huskily, tremblingly casual. 
He even laughed a little. 

The group broke up slowly. Henry lingered, holding 
his breath. His pulse was pounding at his temples. His 
mouth was dry. It was like having a fever. 

Then the chance came. He bent over her, breathing 
rather hard, over the little golden girl of his golden reveries. 
“Walk home with you—after?” he muttered fiercely. 

She shook her head, suddenly all color. 

“Please! I can’t explain now. But when we spoke of 
it, I didn’t e 

The clear, low voice trailed off into silence. Henry was 
stalking off toward the soap-box. He mounted it, snatched 
up his baton, rapped savagely, shouted: 

“Finale, Act One! Ready at A, page fifty-four, 

Mrs. Henderson! Got it? All right. Strephon is 


singing, 





“When darkly looms the day, 
And all ta ra la lay, 
Get ready, Peers; to-day 
On thee I'll call——” 


Savagely he kept them at it.. There was grumbling 
here and there, but none that reached his ears; for 
this fiery young embodiment of primal force com- 
manded respect and obedience. It was twenty min- 
utes past eleven when he finally laid down the baton 
and applied a saturated handkerchief to his face that glis- 
tened red and white in spots. 

The doors opened. Laughing and chattering over their 
exhaustion, still keyed up, in a measure, by the excitement 
of the evening, the chorus drifted out and down the stairs. 

Henry, still on his soap-box, could see over their heads. 
And the thing he saw was the thing he had been dreading. 
Elberforce Jenkins was out there, smoking a cigarette and 
chatting languidly but cheerfully with Art Clifton. Mary 
= Ernestine’ joined them. The four moved off down the 
stairs, 

Henry thought that Ernestine looked back once. His 
spint fluttered upward for a moment, only to sink again. 
He let them all go. Then he hurried down and out through 
the reading-room into the night. He knew that William 
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B. Snow was still in the billiard-room. He plainly saw 
John W. MacLouden, looking sleepy, starting up out of a 
wicker armchair, waiting with suggestions, doubtless. 
But out he went. 

That night, before throwing his weary body on his 
narrow bed, Henry, still fighting down that queer, bitter 
impulse to laugh long and loud, held his watch up to the 
gas-jet and moved the face down clear to the bottom of the 
dial, over the VI. 

After going to bed, however, the memory of it tortured 
him. It was going to extremes—as if he were unwilling 
to give her another chance. Surely she wouldn’t, she 
couldn’t leave matters in this dreadful pass. She would 
send a note in the morning by the Ames’ coachman. She 
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Henry saw the tall, complacent Elberforce Jenkins 
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would do something. She had never yet failed 
to do something. It would be a monstrous out- 
rage against her impulsive, delicious little self 
to hurt him cold-bloodedly like this, and let it 
stand. So he got up, lighted the gas, and moved 
the face up a very little, nearly to the VII. 
Higher he could not put it. Things were bad 
enough. He mustn’t, couldn’t deceive himself. 

The next morning, at ten minutes to 
eleven, when her last chance had passed 
to employ the coachman before church, 
he moved it down again to the VI and 
left it there. It was as if his life had 
stopped. It was like a blow too hard 
to be felt, like a sound too deafening to 
be heard. 

As far back as Henry could remem- 
ber, he had felt the trees of Sunbury. 
In their seasonal functioning, they were 
like a part of him. Each year he stirred 
to life, flowered mentally and _ spirit- 
ually, bore fruit, drooped, and died 
with them. In the spring, when the 
red-maple buds slowly swelled and burst 
into tassels, his heart swelled within his 
breast and burst into little tassels of 
verse or prose fancies, laboriously writ- 
ten and copied into a blank book that 
no eyes but his own had ever seen. He 
kept it in the one drawer of the golden- 
oak bureau that was locked against his 
mother. 

On this Sabbath morning, he stood for 
a long time leaning against the wall in 
his dormer-window, gazing out through 
the screen. After a night of inner 
storm, he was listless. The opera, his 
dreams of a success far beyond this 
little amateur business, on a real stage 
in a great city, were but faint memories 
out of some dim past. 

The week before him ought to be the 
busiest of his life. There were a thou- 
sand things—printing, supervision of 
the stage-setting when the carpenters 
should be through, or nearly through, 
endless rehearsals with the chorus, with 
groups of principals, with the full cast, 
dashing about on Rufus Bowes’ bicy- 
cle, seeing to this and that. He ought, at this moment, to 
be hunting up Ban Widdicombe to arrange the details of 
transportation and carriages for those Chicago singers. 
Nothing seemed to get done, nothing of all those thou- 
sands of details, unless he did it himself. He was the 
force. Everything had got, somehow, onto his slim shoul- 
ders, and he didn’t know how to get them off. The promi- 
nent business men of the committee and the hospital board 
(excepting old MacLouden) were too busy with their own 
affairs to help. 7 

At every rehearsal, he would have to face Ernestine. 
And she had cut him to the heart. The very thought of it 
was anguish. Elbow Jenkins would be there—every time! 
Wildly he thought of getting out, throwing up his hands. 
‘Let the old goat run it!” he mused. The “old goat” was 
Mr. MacLouden. “He thinks he knows so much!” Just 
outside the window, the maples were drab with the heat 
and dust of mid-August—as drab as Henry’s heart. 





We are dealing with the ungoverned and ungovernable 
moods of an adolescent boy. Among other effects on his 
chaotically sensitive nature, these brought him, before noon, 
to the point of an unusual kindness toward his mother. 
A sufferer himself, a bitter solitary in a hostile, crowded 
world, he awoke to a new sympathy for solitude and 
suffering. 














Mrs. Calverly 
was a quiet little 

woman, with You may look —I don't care.” 
more reserve 

than her son would ever have, and with a good deal of dis- 
tinction in carriage and manner. She has figured little in 
this episodic history because she figured little in Henry's 
life at the time. He always kissed her good-mornmg and 
occasionally kissed her good-night. He sat through many 
a meal with her in the dining-room of the boarding-house, 
at the small table in the side bay window. That he loved 
her was a basic assuription of his life. But the time had 
come, a year or two back, when he had found himself plung- 
ing out into the first thrilling contact with the stirring, 
pagan young world about him. Every moving, healthy 
instinct in the boy cried out against parental control, and 
every touch of reality in conduct and thought was deftly 
screened from her eyes (they were gray, like his). 

She sewed on his buttons, darned his socks, sponged the 
spots off his coat with ammonia, cleaned his straw hat with 
lemon juice, pressed his trousers (by grace of a little arrange 
ment with Mrs. Wilcox). She had many friends, mostly 
women of her own or a greater age, all of whom had see®, 
with varying resentment, the old, quiet Sunbury of 
‘Seventies and ‘Eighties give place to the new, wealthy, 
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ing-house, had brought up her breakfast-tray. He now 
went to her room. 

She wore about her shoulders a fringed pink shawl of her 
own knitting. A little lace cap covered, he knew, the spot 
where the gray hair had thinned. Her writing-portfolio was 
across her knees. 

Henry saw, with eyes which his remorseful mood had 
momentarily, partially opened, that her face was sallow and 
thin. There were innumerable fine wrinkles about her eyes. 
There was, too, a patient questioning about those eyes that 
touched uncomfortably sober depths within him. He turned 

away. The bureau was covered with 
her little possessions, neatly arranged. 
Her switch lay there, coiled. It was 
nearly as gray as her hair. He wondered, 
thinking of his own many extravagances, 
if she oughtn’t to have a new one. 
There were two tumblers, each a third 
full of colorless liquid, each covered with 
a card. 
“Tt’s time for my medicine, Henry,” 
she said. ‘The one with the spoon on.” 
The little service performed, he strode 
to the window. 
“T’m going to have the doctor come 
in again,” he announced gruffly. 
“T don’t think I need him, dear.” 
There was a hesitating quality in her 
voice that was disturbing. He became 
gruffer. 
“Yes; you do need him. It ain’t right 
to be careless when you're sick like this.” 
“Tt costs a dollar more when he calls. 
I thought I’d probably feel able to step 
in to see him to-day or to-morrow.” 
“You won’t do anything of the sort. 
T’ll get him now.” 
‘He'll be at church.” 
“Then T’ll get him at dinner-time.’ 
“Henry”—he felt an admonishing quality 
in. her voice, antl his nerves tightened—“ you 
don’t ever go to church any more.” 
“T’ve gone a lot. More’n most fellows- 
twice every Sunday when I was in the choir.” 
“But that isn’t the same, dear. You were 
paid for that.” 
His face was working. He stamped his foot. 
“T don’t care! I just can’t sit there and 
listen to a man airing, his opinions when I 
card-playing, can't talk back.” 
: dancing, coach- “Tt’s not just his opinions, Henry.” 
replied Ernestine, in a listless voice driving groups. “Ves, it is, too!” 
She and they Mrs. Calverly sighed. 
kept up an active interest in the church, the Ladies’ Aid and “I’m afraid I can’t argue, Henry—now——— 
the Browning Club, quite unaware that Browning, like He bit his lip and marched out of the room and into his 
Emerson, had died out as had old Sunbury, and that withthe own. There he stood for a time, his face still working, tears 
hoisier new element had come Kipling, Stevenson, and _ in his eyes. 
Barrie— above all, Kipling. She managed, somehow, to live After dinner, on his way home from the doctor’s, he met 
within her minute income. Her pride in Henry’s local suc- Rufus Bowes. 
cesses and her concern over his rapidly growing wardrobe A number of the boys in the East Side “crowd” of Sun- 
were alike evident to him. He knew that she was sensitively bury had, at one time or another, usually during a revival, 
aware of his beginning experiences in that mysterious, turned to religion. A particularly gifted junior secretary of 
stirring region in which boys and girls meet and adventure the Y. M. C. A. had once kept a majority of them religious 
on their tentative experiments among the perplexities with for nearly a year. Henry himself had been converted, 
Which most of them are doomed to struggle until failing twice by revivalists and once at a camp-meeting, between 
vitality brings a sort of peace. But they never talked of the ages of eight and fourteen. But Rufus Bowes was the 
these things. Each steered away from the one undiscussable one boy who had never been deeply interested in anything 
topic. So Henry ranged, explored, began gropingly the but religion. Though still in the high-school age of educa- 
“esperately exciting business of living, accepting his mother _ tion, he was headed for the Methodist ministry as inevitably 
i a useful, even important item in the background of his as’ Ban Widdicombe was headed for La Salle and Wall 
ent hid that life from her, and now and then (as__ Streets, as Henry Calverly for some one of the arts. Rufus 
ils Sabbath morning) suffered remorse. .» was leading Bible classes when other boys were struggling 
She had been ill. She was even now lying late abed. dismally with their first cigarettes. At the Y. M. C. A., 
fnry, his thoughts.anywhere but in the smelly old board- Boys’ Branch, he was, year in, year out, the one dependable 
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volunteer worker. Yet, perhaps because he was a simple, 
natural boy, and played an excellent game of baseball, 
Rufus was not unpopular. 

“Oh, Hen,” he cried, “ you’re just the fellow! Could you 
help us out for an hour this afternoon at the Boys’ Branch?” 

“What doing?” , 

“Lead the singing. I know you’re awfully busy these 
days” —Henry was gazing at Rufus with widening eyes; 
there was a faint quivering about his mouth. Rufus, una- 
ware that he had stirred to life within Henry’s breast an old, 
long-latent fear, plunged on—“‘but there’s a special service. 
Mr. Fay has come down from Lake Bluff to talk tous. We 
thought Mr. Minor was coming with him, but he’s had to 
go West.” 

Willoughby Fay and Mellody P. Minor were the Moody 
and Sankey, the Sunday and Rodeheaver of the region and 
the period. 

“Going to’’—Henry had to clear his throat—“ going to be 
a revival?” 

‘Why, there’s nothing like that planned. It’s just this 
one talk for the boys. It would help us out, Hen, a lot——” 


Willoughby Fay was a short, chunky man, with thick, 
dark hair brushed back off a high, wide forehead, a wide, 
thin mouth, penetrating black eyes, and, despite his almost 
constant smile, an air of aggressiveness amounting to power. 
He held Henry’s hand firmly, smiled on him calmly and 
pleasantly, and thanked him for helping in the emergency. 
Henry’s gaze, that had been fixed, in a sort of fascination, on 
the great man, wavered and broke, settling finally on the 
broad feet at the base of the chunky figure. He was wonder- 
ing, amid a confused flutter of feelings, why he had come. 

The meeting proved to be on the revival order, doubtless 
because Mr. Fay, through long habit, had only the one 
method to use. They sang number after number from 
‘“‘Gospel Hymns, Number Five,” while the long rows of 
chairs in the gymnasium were filling. And, finally, the 
evangelist launched into his talk. His voice, quiet at first, 
as he recalled his own boyhood and dwelt with clarity and 
directness on the temptations that assail the growing boy, 
swelled into a fine, stirring resonance as he worked into his 
deliberately built-up climaxes. It sounded harsh, dramatic 
notes of warning. It grew tender as he dwelt on the wander- 
ing young sinner who couldn't find the way to peace. It 
rang with confidence as he told them, calm, assured, like a 
conqueror, how that way was to be found. 

He knew every approach to those inexperienced young 
hearts. Every face in the old gym was sober. Half a hun- 
dred heads were bowed. You could hear snufflings and 
coughings, as boy after boy struggled with the emotionally 
overwhelming consciousness of his weaknesses and misdeeds. 
Smiling, radiant, the evangelist stepped to the edge of the 
platform, spread his arms in a quick, dramatic gesture, and 
invited all who felt the spirit stirring in their breasts to come 
forward and announce themselves as seekers of the Way. 

“Come now!” he shouted, stretching out his arms, closing 
his eyes, lifting his face, and smiling as if he felt a beatific 
light beating down upon him. “Come now, while the organ 
plays, and our dear young friend sings for us, ‘Where is My 
Wandering Boy To-night?’” 

Henry, in a daze, got to his feet. The organ wheezed. 
The alert Rufus placed an open hymn-book in his hands. 

Henry’s voice, throaty and quavering, issued from a 
barely opened mouth. Already boys were rising and stum- 
bling down the aisles—one here, another there, then two or 
three at once. Henry’s voice broke—stopped. Tears filled 
his eyes, ran down his cheeks. His book fell unheeded to 
the platform. He swayed. Then he stepped down from the 
platform and knelt, in an ecstasy of emotion that was at once 
exalted and abject, before the transported evangelist. 


After supper on this Sunday evening, Ban Widdicombe 
appeared at the great stone residence of William B. Snow on 
He presented a faithful picture of a 


Jower Chestnut Avenue. 


prosperous young man of Sunbury in Sunday attire—frog, 
coat, gray-striped trousers, patent-leather shoes, fancy waist. 
coat, smoothly ironed silk hat, and walking-stick. But his 
thin lips were compressed; his brows were knit. 

“Quitting cold, is he?” 

Ban hesitated. He was as lacking in sentimentality as q 
youth of nineteen with a money-making mind could well be. 
But it was apparent that he had been strongly impressed, 

“T—I wouldn’t put it that way exactly, Mr. Snow.” 

“But he’s quitting?” 

“Yes. He thinks it’s his duty.. Far as I can see, the plan 
is to give up as bad everything he likes to do—cards, dane- 
ing, theater, everything. And he means it. Perhaps you 
could make him talk sense; I can’t. Been trying for an 
hour. No good.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“Going around to the houses of the committee. Came 
to me first, as manager. Then he was going to Mrs. Hender- 
son’s, Mr. MacLouden’s, and Mr. Spalding’s—then here. 
He seems to think he’s got to explain to each one 
himself.” 

At the mention of Mr. MacLouden, Mr. Snow’s eyelids 
twitched once—a fact instantly noted by the astute Ban. 

Mr. Snow handed Ban a cigar, and lighted one for himself. 

“What’s it all about, anyway? What’s got into him?” 
he asked now. 

“He was converted this afternoon—at the Y. M. C. A. by 
Willoughby Fay.” 

“Hm!” mused Mr. Snow. 
man to come to town! 
money?” 

“Oh, no—not at all! 
world.” 

“Let’s see—what are we paying him for this work?” 

“He and I have a private arrangement, Mr. Snow. The 
board is to give me ten per cent. of the receipts. For this, 
I give my time as manager, and Henry’s as director of the 
rehearsals. It seems to me the trouble is—if you don’t mind 
my speaking ; 

“Shoot!” . 

“Well, it gives Mr. MacLouden the chance he’s been after 
all along. He’s sure to try to step in now and run it. 
Thought I ought to see you before Henry turns up.” 

Mr. Snow smoked thoughtfully for a brief time. Then 
he rose, said, “ Just sit here until I come back,” and left the 
house. 

He walked around the corner to the Arthur V. Hendersons. 
Mr. Henderson, it appeared, was out of town, but Mrs. 
Henderson was at home. So also—quite—was Henry Harper 
Hispeth, the tenor singer, late of the McCall Opera Com- 
pany, who was spending the summer at Rockwell Park 
and had so kindly offered his services for the Sunbury 
“Tolanthe.” 

“Oh, Mr. Snow’’—thus Mrs. Henderson—“ how do you 
do! Come right in! You know Mr. Hispeth. He came to 
talk over the opera with me.” 

“Henry Calverly been here?” . 

“Ves. We're still rather dazed, Mr. Hispeth and L 

“He told you he was quitting, then?” 

“Oh, yes. I’m sure I don’t know what on earth wert 
going to do. If some one else—of course Mr. MacLoudes 


“Rather a bad time for that 
Sure it’s not a question of 


Henry hasn’t a complaint in the 








“Think Henry means it?” 

Mrs. Henderson and her tenor exchanged glances. —_ 

“Oh,” she cried, “he means it!” I never saw anything 
quite like it. Funny boy!” 

“How about finishing up without him? 
going pretty well, haven’t you?” ; 

“Well’”’—Mrs. Henderson looked again at Mr. Hispeth, 
whom Mr. Snow now addressed. 

“How about it—do we need the boy?” 

“Of course,” said the tenor airily, “he’s pretty crude, 
but—we’re doing it his way. A real stage-director 
pick it up, of course. But that (Continued on page % 
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“We shall be married in the fall, 
Bob,” she whispered. “With my 
practise. small as it is, melted 
away? With Hastings dead and 
myself under the shadow of 


suspicion? 


NEN YORK city is thrown into a frenzy of excitement over the murder of John Hastings, multimillionaire, railway presi- 
"dent, and controller of industries, in his own library by a pistol-shot. The deed is committed by an agent of the Society 
tor the Redistribution of Surplus Wealth, which, under threat of death, is trying to compel the men of vast wealth in the « ity 
to surre nder to it one-half their fortunes. The murderer is identified by the Hastings servants as Robert Allaire, a young 
lawyer who had been employed by the capitalist, but, when arrested, he has no difficulty in establishing an alibi, and is dis- 
charged from custody at the preliminary hearing. Going to his apartment, he finds a letter from the society stating that he 
was the medium whereby Hastings had been executed without danger to the executioner, and enclosing a thousand dollars in 
bills to recompense him in part for the loss to which he would be put. 

Meanwhile, three other threatened financiers, Warrener, Coleman, and Deewald, have hastened to the office of Police 
Commissioner Blake to beg for protection. While there, the president of the deadly society telephones to the commissioner 
irom an up-town hotel that the three men, having ignored a warning not to appeal to the police, are doomed to immediate 
death. The operator at the hotel is brought to headquarters and accuses Blake himself of being the man who telephoned from 
the hotel. Evidently, some genius at impersonation is at work. The three financiers ask for protection to get aboard Dee- 
weld s yacht, but as they leave the building, Deewald is shot and killed by a man in a passing motor-car, who manages to 
clude police pursuit. Blake now decides to call in the famous detective, Heenan, who was a rival for the office he holds, and 

after deriding his efforts, agrees to put his own detectives on the trail of the murderer. Blake, while seeking Heenan, has 

Varrener and Coleman guarded in his office, but when he gets back, he finds that some one impersonating him (Blake) 

ent the policeman outside the door away on an errand and has killed the two financiers, leaving a note saying that they 

: Victims of the society. Allaire is the fiancé of Allison Courtney, a well-to-do orphan, who makes her home with her 
uncle, Peter Courtney, and as soon as‘possible after his release, he goes to see her. 


SON COURTNEY answered Allaire’s ring her- 

self. A maid servant, who had ascended from 

the basement, stood at the end of the long front 

is = a moment, a tender smile on her lips and 
eyes. The maid was Irish; she, too, had a 
ah She was using a handkerchief freely when she 

. ed the kitchen. 

om been ‘sitting before the ’phone for 
“son, when Allaire finally and reluctantly released her. 


oh, hours!” 


“T couldn’t spoil this moment,” said Allaire. 

“It’s as I wish, too,” she answered. 

She led the way to the drawing-room. He would have sat 
beside her, but she motioned him to a chair opposite her. 

“T want you away from me,” she blushed. “Otherwise, 
you'd never tell me anything.” 

“But that I love you—isn’t that enough?” he asked 
reproachfully. 

“It’s everything,” replied Allison simply. Allaire thrilled 
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at the look she gave him. It was as though she unveiled her 
soul for him to gaze at. His love had never been a thing of 
passion only; but now all passion seemed submerged in his 
reverence for her. He felt, as he met her eyes, that her faith 
in him was of the sort that had led martyrs cheerfully to 
the flames. Heretofore he had considered himself mighty 
lucky to have won Allison Courtney. Now he deemed 
himself chosen of fortune by the gods. A woman may be 
loved for the things that she conceals, but the right woman 
is worshiped for the things that she reveals. Allaire felt 
humble. 

“Tell me!” she commanded. 

“But you never doubted?” He would play at love for 
a while. 

“Doubt?” She leaned slightly toward him; once again 
the fragrance of her hair, the sweetness of her breath were 
upon him. But Allison Courtney was an extremely level- 
headed girl. With every bit of her she loved Allaire. Her 
mind and heart craved him; but a deep stratum of 
common sense underlay her emotions. Once more she 
released herself. Again she asked for a relation of the 
night’s events. 

He told her, and she followed every point. Her brows 
knitted as he told of the positive identification by the Hast- 
ings servants. Her eyes were soft with pity as he related 
the ‘third degree” to which he had been subjected. They 
flashed as he told of Smallidge’s entrance to the court-room 
and the testimony of his companions of the evening, and of 
his discharge. They swam with tears as he told of the 
offers of his friends to aid him. They hardened as he told 
their opinions of the position in which he would now find 
himself. They were mirthful as he told of Henry, the ele- 
vator-boy, and grateful, too. She gasped as he handed her 
the letter which Henry had given him. She took it and the 
ten hundred-dollar bills which it contained from him. She 
read the letter. Then, for the first time during his recital, 
she spoke. 

“Bob,” she asked, “of course you haven’t the faintest 
idea who sent this?” 

“T’m afraid, my dear,” he replied grimly, “that if I knew 
the writer, I’d not be here. I’d be confronting him with 
half a dozen policemen at my back.”’ 

““But you do know,” she said thoughtfully. 

“Eh?” He stared at her. 

“Of course,” she nodded. “Don’t you see? No stranger 
could know so much of your affairs. The writer of this 
letter knew last night that you would be released this morn- 
ing. He could not be sure of that unless he knew of your 
alibi. It doesn’t seem to me that he guessed or believed that 
you'd be released. He knew it. And if he knew it, he must 
have known when, where, and with whom you were to 
spend the evening. Who would know that except a friend 
of yours?” ‘ 

‘Hardly a friend,” said Allaire. 

“Let’s not quibble over words—some one you undoubt- 
edly believe to be a friend. How many people knew that 
you were to dine, go to the theater, and play cards with 
Phelan, Swinton, and Lane last night? By the way, Bob, 
do you often play cards until three A. m.?” 

He grinned. 

“Not often, dear. The game happened to be mighty 
interesting, you understand.” 

‘I understand that my husband will spend his evenings 
at home,” she smiled. Then she grew serious once more. 
“Don’t you see, Bob, that some one close to you wrote this 
letter? Or, at least, the writer acquired the information 
as to how you planned the evening from some one close to 
you. Find that person, and if he’s not the author of this 
letter, he can, at least, be made to tell who is.” 

He shook his head. 

“Any one of a hundred persons might have known of 
my plans for the evening. Phelan, Swinton, or Lane may 
have told, each of them, a dozen persons what they were 
going to do and with whom they were going to do it. For 


myself, I told no one but you. And I don’t think you wrote 
this letter,” he smiled. He continued: ‘There were fully 
twenty other members dining in the Maple grill with ys 
I remember that Phelan asked our waiter to look up the 
advertisement of ‘The Girl from London’ and find what 
time the curtain rose. There was no particular reason for 
him to lower his voice. All those in the club might haye 
listened, had they wished. Then there were three or foyr 
persons passing as Phelan told our taxi-driver where to take 
us. -To find out the persons who knew where we intended 
to spend the evening, and find out then the actions of each 
one of those persons—it would be a wild-goose chase, dear.” 

“You wouldn’t have to inquire about all of them,” she 
answered. ‘‘ You forget—the writer of this note knows you 
well, Bob. He refers to your employment by Hastings and 
offers you recompense for its loss. Doesn’t that narrow the 
inquiry?” 

“You are clever!” he cried. Then he objected: “But 
my name has appeared in trials as an attorney for Hastings, 
The whole world could know that.” 

She read the letter from the mysterious society once more. 

“He doesn’t refer to past employment, Bob. He paysyou 
a thousand dollars, not for work already done for Hastings 
—that’s absurd—but for the loss of future work. The fact 
that you’ve been employed by Hastings in the past wouldn't 
necessarily mean future employment. As a matter of fact, 
that case you handled for him, you lost, according to the 
records, didn’t you?” 

“Judgment was entered for the plaintiff, but, as defend- 
ant’s counsel, I made an agreement out of court that was 
eminently pleasing to Hastings,” said Allaire. 

“Did the whole world know of that agreement?” 

“Tt was kept secret,” he replied; “from the public, I 
mean. I told a few 2 

“But the writer of this letter evidently knew that, while 
apparently defeated, you had been successful,’ she said 
triumphantly. “Can’t you see? The search narrows. The 
man must be some one who knows you well. For he knew 
you well enough to impersonate you successfully enough to 
deceive the Hastings servants, who had seen you a couple 
of times P 

“And probably Hastings himself,” said Allaire. “Hed 
only met me personally on those occasions I dined with 
him.” 

She nodded. 

“Furthermore, he knew where you were going to spend 
the evening, and last, he knew of your private busines 
with Hastings and your hopes for the future. Again, Bob, 
you're a bit of a socialist, aren’t you?” 

“T believe socialism will ultimately be tried,” he admitted. 
“T’m not at all sure that it will be successful. Yes; in the 
ory, I believe in socialism. Practically, I’m not so sutt 
I debated in favor of socialism at college e 

“And the writer of this note hints that he has hopes@ 
converting you to his society. Oh, I know”—as he 
have objected—“‘socialists don’t believe in violence, a0 
this murderer does; but some anarchists have started out 
by being socialists, haven’t they? Probably this mu 
derer. He sends you money, and hints that he believe 
you'll join his wicked society, and says you'll hear from bis 
again. Bob, it’s some one who knows even your views # 
social questions.” 

“And I’ve kept those dreamy theories of mine pretty 
dark since I began practising law,” he said gravely. 
don’t believe in them really, but they sound pleasant 
they don’t do for a business lawyer nowadays. And ¥™a 
I haven’t stultified myself—because I’m not really 29 
ist—I’ve learned that it’s bad business even to play at 
one. I haven’t told many people—talked with many 
that subject.” ‘ 

“ And ‘thal narrows the field of inquiry.” She looked # 
him steadily. “Of course, Bob, you aren’t thinking &¥ 

ting the matter drop, now that you’ve been discharged fro 


court?” 
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He coughed, and ‘Allison sprang up, blushing furiously and arranging her somewhat disordered hair. Allaire rose and stood stiffly 
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He laughed harshly. 

“Hardly. In fact, my dear, 
until the murderer of Hast- 
ings is caught, I shall devote 
my every moment—except 
those I spend with you—to 
running him down.” 

‘‘ And those you spend with 
me can be devoted to that 
purpose,’ she replied, no whit 
less seriously than himself. 
“T’ve been of some help 
already, haven’t I?” 

“You have the clearest 
brain I’ve ever known,” he 
said. “Also, you’re the love- 
liest and truest girl that ever 
breathed. I’Jl never be able 
to tell you what I think of 
you. You never thought me 
guilty for a second, though 
you’d read the morning 
papers, and—oh, Allison, it’s 
hell—that’s what it is! I was 
on the road to success; we 
were to be married in the 
fall, and now - 

For the first time since meet- 
ing her, he gave way to de- 
spair. She slipped to her 
knees beside him and drew 
his hand against her cheek. 

“We shall be married in the 
fall, Bob,” she whispered. 

“With my practise, small 
as it is, melted away? With 
Hastings dead and myself 
under the shadow of 
suspicion?” 

“Tt’s a long time to fall,’ she 
answered. “Surely you don’t think that a mur- 
derer can elude justice that long?” 

But there is a certain pleasure to yielding to 
despair. This is proved by the fact that pessimists 
are the happiest people in the world. 

“T think,” said Allaire gloomily, “that he has hidden 
his tracks so completely that unless he surrenders——”’ 

Allison pressed his hand tighter to her cheek. 

“We'll find him,” she said; “we'll find him. We're to be 
married in the fall!” 

‘Even if we do,” said Allaire, “even if he’s caught to-day, 
the black eye my reputation has received—people will forget 
everything save that I was once accused of murder. I'll 
have no practise; and a man can’t marry on twelve hundred 
a year—not in New York!” 

“Tt has been done,” she said. It pleased him that she 
made no reference to her own fortune. She knew him too 
well to imagine that he’d be content to live on her money. 
He bent over and kissed her. It was thus that Peter 
Courtney found them. 

He coughed, and Allison sprang up, blushing furiously and 
arranging her somewhat disordered hair. Allaire rose and 
stood stiffly. Peter Courtney had smiled upon his engagement 
to Allison, but that was yesterday. To-day, he felt some relief 
as Courtney advanced toward him, holding out his hand. 

‘I’m glad to see you, Allaire,”’ he said. 

Tears stood in the lawyer’s eyes. It was good, this world! 
People might talk.of the evanescent quality of friendship, 
but to-day had given their sneers the lie. Look how Phelan, 
Swinton, and Lane had stood by him! And now look at 
Peter Courtney, stretching forth his hand! Friendship? 
Nothing equaled it! Of course, love was its superior, but 
God had been good when he gave Allaire his friends. He 
wrung the hand of Allison’s uncle. 










“Suppose you tell me,” he began, “about what your 
shadowing Allaire? His witnesses? 


“It’s mighty good of you to say that, Mr. Courtney,” 
he said. “I appreciate it more than I can tell you 

“Yes,” said Courtney; “I’m glad to see you, Allaire—but 
not here!” 

“Uncle!”’ Allison’s eyes blazed. 

Allaire’s face grew crimson. 

“T don’t understand you, sir,’ he stammered. 

“Yet I think you should, Allaire,” said Courtney. | “7 
have not had many dealings with-the police; my relations 
with them are confined to nodding to the officer on this 
beat. But I have read enough of the style of dress affected 





by plain-clothes men to recognize one of them when [ - 


seehim. Kindly look out that window.” 

Allaire raised the window-shade. Across the street, 
lounging against an iron fence, smoking a cigar, apparently 
merely killing time and yet equally apparently, to the eye of 
Allaire, who, in the courts, had seen hundreds of them, 
a plain-clothes man assigned to watch the house stood— 
the object of Courtney’s resentment. The man looked up 
and caught Allaire’s angry glance. He looked away with a 
clumsy affectation of indifference. Allaire dropped the 
shade and turned to Courtney. 

“T’m very sorry, sir. I didn’t dream that, after Judge 
Sweeney had discharged me cS 

‘IT don’t suppose you did,”’ said Courtney. 
have occurred to you.” 





“Vet, it might 
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men are doing now—my men, I mean. Anybody 


The Hastings servants?” 


“Uncle,” cried Allison again, “I—I think you’re most 
ee One would think you objected to Bob’s coming 
here. 

“One would think correctly,” said her uncle shortly. 

Allaire looked miserably at Allison. 

“T think—I'd better be go——”’ 

She held him with a glance. 

“Uncle,” she said, “one would think you thought Bob 
guilty!” 

“Certainly not! Of course, Allaire is innocent. But—the 
police have not dropped the matter—so far as he is con- 
cerned, 1 mean. That is obvious from the presence of the 
gentleman outside. Undoubtedly, too, the reporters will 
keep in close touch with Allaire. If he is known to come here, 
Where a most lovely young lady resides—I do not care to 
have the name of my niece pilloried in the press for the 
public to gape at. Allaire must understand that. Until this 
affair has blown over, I think that you will understand, 
Allaire, that it is best for you to remain away from here.” 

“He shan’t!” cried Allison. 

‘Your uncle is right, Allison,’ said the lawyer. “I 
Shouldn’t have come here at all. I should have thought of 
your name, but I only thought of myself and how good 
ey be to see you and hear from your lips your faith. 


“Ido not blame you, Allaire,” said Courtney. “As I 


said, I am glad to see you. I am glad, too, that events have 
occurred which completely exonerate you from all sus- 
picion.” 
“What do you mean?” gasped Alliare. 
murderer been caught?” 
Courtney shook his head. 
_ “No; but he has killed three other men—Silas 
Warrener, Jonathan Coleman, and Wilson Dee- 
wald, the latter on the sidewalk in front of 
police headquarters and the other two in the 
commissioner’s private office. Inasmuch as he 
impersonated the commissioner in slaying 
Warrener and Coleman, it seems most prob- 
able that he is the same person who im- 
personated you last night. And as 
you have undoubtedly been shadowed 
since leaving the court-room this morning 
and have not been arrested’”—and he 
smiled—“‘for these later crimes, I 
imagine that suspicion, all sus- 
picion, for having been guilty of the 
first crime will be lifted from you. 
However”—and he grew stern 
once more—“people will 
talk, and newspapers will 
give them something to 
talk about. I prefer that 
they do not give them 
my niece’s name to gossip 
about. Therefore, until this 
society is brought to justice, 
or until time enough has 
elapsed for the papers to 
forget that you were impli- 
cated unjustly in the affair— 
until, in short, you have 
ceased to be of news-value, as edi- 
tors remark, I should prefer that 
you discontinued your visits here.” 
Out of courtesy, Allaire waited 
for Courtney to finish. But he 
hardly heard his last words. 
“Society? What society? Not. 
the Society for the Redistribution 
He handed Courtney the letter he 
“Ts that it?” 


“Has the 


of Surplus Wealth?” 
had received this morning. 

Courtney read-t. 

“Daring,” he commented, “and strange—very! Yes; 
that is the name of the organization that killed these men 
to-day. A note was left by the bodies of Coleman and 
Warrener——”’ 

Allaire turned to Allison. He clasped her in his arms and 
kissed her, heedless of her uncle’s presence. 

“He’s right, Allison,” he said; “right! But—it won’t 
be long. If detectives are any good at all, they'll be able 
to trace these notes.” 

““You’re going to show them yours?” queried Mr. Court- 
ney. 

“Of course! Why not?” 

Courtney shrugged his shoulders. 

“Personally, I should be a little alarmed if I took such a 
course. This society must be powerful—and dangerous 
—when they can kill men in front of headquarters and sur- 
rounded by detectives, when they can slay in the very office 
of the commissioner. They seem kindly enough disposed 
toward you, Allaire. I should be very careful not to do 
anything that would change their feelings.” 

‘““You’d have me withhold evidence that might tend to 
help run them down?” demanded Allaire. 

‘I don’t imagine this typewritten note will be of much 
avail as evidence,” said Courtney. “If I thought it would, 
I should, of course, advise you to present it to the proper 
authorities. But whoever wrote it has proved himself a 
genius. It is hardly liable that he has overlooked ordinary 





her again in a few days; scandal might cease 
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precautions. It’s only in fiction that typewriting can be 
traced back to its source. I should advise you to be very 
careful—shouldn’t you, Allison?” 

“T should advise him to go at once to police headquarters 
and present this letter,” said the girl spiritedly. 

‘And risk his life, perhaps?” put in her uncle. 

“ And risk his life,” said Allison. 

Allaire looked at her. He needed no explanations to the 
effect that, despite her advice, she valued his life. He knew 
—and thrilled at the knowledge—that, precious as was his 
life to her, more precious was his courage, his honor. And a 
man who loves surrenders his honor to his lady. It is good 
to know that that honor is in safe-keeping. 

“Do as you will,” said Courtney lightly; “but, of course, 
you understand now that it becomes more imperative than 
ever that you do not come here. In addition to notoriety, 
there is the danger from this society, which may visit ven- 
geance upon i 

“Uncle, you talk as though you were a coward!” blazed 
Allison scornfully. 

‘“T was thinking of you,” said Courtney gently. 

She flushed, and looked a bit shamefaced. 

“Of course. Forgive me, uncle.” 

He bowed and looked at Allaire. 

“It is possible, of course, Allaire, for you to come here 
in my absence. It is also possible for Allison to meet you 
outside of this house.”’ 

“You need not fear, sir,” 
will be no deception.” 

“No,” said Allison; “if Bob thinks it right we should 
keep apart—I owe you too much, uncle, to deceive you. 
If I see Bob, you shall know it.” 

The look she gave Allaire told him more plainly than 
words that, when he sent for her or came for her, she would 
go to him or with him, though the whole world jeered his 








said Allaire stiffly. ‘There 


-name and though a hundred deadly societies threatened him 


and her. Once more he kissed her. 

“There is no ill will, Allaire? You under- 
stand my point of view?” 

‘Perfectly; and you are absolutely right, 
sir,” replied Allaire. He left the room with- 
out looking again at Allison. He might see 


to point athim. Some miracle, 
even, by which he might be 
rehabilitated in a business way, 
might happen. Indeed, there 
was a possibility that Phelan 
and the others were wrong that 
his business, save for the failure 
to secure employment by the 
Hastings interests, might not 
suffer. He felt encouragement + 
as he left the house. Allison’s 

last look would have stiffened the 
back-bone of a worm. He strode 

briskly down the steps. He even 

paused to light a cigarette. As he puffed it, he saw 
the plain-clothes man looking at him furtively. The 
detective shifted his glance as Allaire stared at him. The 
lawyer crossed the street. 

(e You're shadowing me, eh?” he demanded of the detec- 
tive. 

“Who? What? Shadowing? I don’t get you,’ was the 
reply. 

‘Oh, don’t be any more of an ass than you have to be,” 
said Allaire impatiently. ‘‘ You’re trailing me, and we both 
know it. Let’s both admit it. Of course, if you want to deny 
it, Pll take your word. But as I happen to be going down 
to headquarters this minute, I thought you might like to 
ride down in the taxi with me.”’ : 

The plain-clothes man grinned. 

“You got my number O.K. sure! 
the taxi?” 





Where'll we find 



















“Around the corner at the Martinette,” said Allaire 
“Come along.” ; 

At the news-stand of the Martinette, Allaire bought q 
couple of papers. He gave one to the detective and opened 
the other himself. There were head-lines about his own 
release; but these were dwarfed by those that told of the 
murder of Deewald and of the strange impersonation of the 
police commissioner by a man who had telephoned from the 
Talley Arms. But there was nothing about the murder of 
Warrener and Coleman. 

A taxi answered the finger of the detective. Allaire 
climbed in, and the plain-clothes man followed him. The 
car started. 

“T don’t see anything about the killing of Warrener and 
Coleman,” said Allaire. 

“Tt ain’t had time to get in the papers yet,” said the 
plain-clothes man. “It only happened half an hour ago. 
Papers ain’t up-town yet with that story. I only got it from 
a harness bull that passed me while I was waitin’ for you. 
He’d just left the ‘house,’ and they’d told him there, 
How’d you know of it?” 

‘““Mr. Courtney, at whose home I was, told me when he 
came in,”’ replied Allaire. 

“Prob’ly picked it off a bulletin-board down-town,” said 
the detective. ‘Headquarters’ news is on them boards 
three minutes after it happens. That’s how he got it. Say, 
you ain’t goin’ down-town to confess, are you? ’Cause if 
you are, it would give me a big boost to get the confession 
from you first. Say, now”—and his voice was suddenly 
truculent—“‘come across! Why’d you kill Hastings last 
night?” 

Allaire sighed. 

“Once a plain-clothes man always an ass, I’m afraid. 
No, my dear young friend; I am not going to confess any- 
thing except my contempt for the intellectual qualities of the 
detectives of the New York force.” 

“Aw, sell your hammer and buy a horn!” snarled the 
detective. They rode in 
silence the rest of the way 
to headquarters. 


VII 


A MAN’s career is like a 
city in that it may be 
crushed to ruin and the 
work of years wiped away 
in a moment. For though 
a city be builded upon a 
rock, the demon of the 
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earthquake may turn over in his bed, and the work of man 
is set at naught by the movement of the demon’s coverlet, 
which is the earth-crust on which man lives. And a career 
built upon the most apparently solid foundations may be 
brought crashing down to shame by one mere trick of fate, 
or circumstance—call it what you will. 

Jameson Blake had been among the volunteers in Cuba. 
After the war he had gone to the Philippines. He had made 
4 record in the constabulary, in a few short years, that 
brought him to the attention of an Eastern city. He had 
been made chief of police there. He had held the position 
one year, and then discovered that police work could be 
made as exact a science as engineering, if one knew how. 
Blake went to Europe to learn how. He spent four years 
in Europe; he studied the London “bobby,” the police of 
Petrograd. He spent a year in Germany. And a year and 
a half he spent in Paris, learning the wonderful police 
system that takes cognizance of the entrance and departure 
of every stranger. In Paris, he had become acquainted with 
Alderman Phinney, then on a vacation. They had become 
rather good friends, and the alderman had been deeply 
interested in the career to which Blake was giving so much 
preliminary study. And a little later, when Phinney had 
been elected mayor of New York, he had sent for Blake and 
made him police commissioner. 

There was no denying that, in his six months of office, 













finger at the amazed face of Heenan 


Blake had done good work. The gambling and other evils 
had been handled better than ever before. Press, pulpit, 
and public agreed that the city was “cleaner” than ever 
before. The “theorist” who had been derided by the 
Political friends of Heenan had made good. The career 
which Blake had chosen, to which he had given the best 
that was in him, was on the highway to success. And then 
tame the four murders! The career-was in ruins about the 
‘ommissioner’s head. 

Blake was an executive; the coordinate branch of the 
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“Look like?” he cried. - “Look like? Why, he’s lookin’ right 


at me now!” And he pointed a trembling 






police, detection, was not his line. At least, he had not the 
peculiar genius possessed by the successful detective. How 
to go about apprehending the deadly society which had 
defied him in his own stronghold was beyond Blake. A 
student, a worker, earnest, brainy, but no detective genius— 
and genius was needed to cope with the society. Blake was 
not conceited; he knew his own limitations; he had gone 
to Heenan, the man whom he disliked and whom he knew 
was ready to cut his official throat. And he had come back 
to his office to find that the murderer had impersonated 
himself, Blake, and that Coleman and Warrener were dead. 

Blake’s first act had been to suspend Officer Drake, the 
guardian of the office who had been gulled into leaving his 
post. His next act was to communicate by telephone with 
the mayor, and ask permission to offer a reward of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars for the apprehension of the murderer. 
For Blake felt that the killer must have accomplices, and one 
of the lesser lights would be tempted to turn traitor by such 
an amount of money. The mayor, shocked, amazed at the 
latest development, had promised to let Blake hear from him 
within the hour. For twenty minutes after the conversa- 
tion, Blake had devoted himself to obvious instructions to his 
detectives and to superintending the removal in hospital 
ambulances of what was mortal of the financiers. He had 
completed that unpleasant task and was back in his office 
when Mayor-Phinney entered with Heenan. 

Mayor Phinney was an admirer of Blake. Despite all 
sorts of protest from his political adherents, he had insisted 
on making Blake commissioner. Events, up to now, had 
justified him, and the fact that he had taken the police out 
of politics had won him praise from many places. But an 
alert reporter had been among the swarm of 
policemen that had answered Blake’s call when 
he found Coleman and Warrener. The 
reporter had managed a glimpse of the 
card left near the bodies. In 
thirty seconds, he had been 
on a telephone. In two 
minutes, the news of the 
latest murders and the mes- 
sage left by the murderer 
had been on a newspaper 
bulletin-board. Five minutes 
after that, a terror-stricken 
financier, one of those who 
had contributed heavily to 
the non-partisan campaign- 
fund of the mayor, was fran- 
tically demanding that 
Heenan be made commis- 
sioner. Six other millionaires, 
all of them among the men 
who had engaged Heenan to 
trace the society, phoned in 
the next ten minutes, each 
one frantic with fear and dire 
with threats as to the mayor’s 
political future if he dis- 
obeyed. 

Mayor Phinney did not 
like Heenan. He admitted 
the latter’s ability as a de- 
tective, but he did not care 
for him personally. Heenan’s 
success had turned his head. Beginning as an obscure 
country constable, he had achieved a sensational arrest of 
a notorious bank-robber. A famous agency had then 
employed him. -His work was exceptional. In a little 
while, he broke loose and formed an agency of his own. 
More fame came to him. He became rich; he became 
politically ambitious. He knew that the police commission- 
ership of New York had been the graveyard of as many 
political hopes as the mayoralty, but his self-conceit assured 
him that he would make a record that would lead to higher 
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things. Of a different political faith from Phinney’s, he had 
nevertheless joined the non-partisan movement which had 
elected the mayor, expecting the commissionership as a 
reward. But Phinney had not given it to him, and Heenan 
had raged. He had insulted the mayor to his face. 

But Phinney was ambitious; he hoped to be governor. 
He certainly could never achieve that office if his mayoralty 
administration was accompanied by incompetence in the 
police department. Nor could he achieve it against the 
wishes of some of the men who were now telephoning and 
who were powers in politics as in finance. Phinney hated 
to turn down Blake, but—the occasion and his own future 
demanded it. He ’phoned Heenan. He asked the detective 
to meet him at police headquarters at once. Heenan agreed. 
He was grinning when he met the mayor, although the lat- 
ter’s face, was serious. They exchanged greetings, and went 
at once to Blake’s office. Phinney came right to the point, 
though the sight of Blake’s haggard, desperate face hurt 
him. 

“These murders,- Blake, are something extraordinary. 
They demand extraordinary measures. You've been the 
best commissioner New York has had in years, but this 
isn’t routine or organization or executive work. New York 
wants the best detective ability obtainable. I’ve decided to 
ask you to resign; I intend.to appoint Heenan commis- 
sioner.” 

From the moment that Deewald had been shot down, 
Blake had feared this. The discovery of the murders of 
Warrener and Coleman had made him certain that this 
would come to pass. He schooled his features into impas- 
siveness. He reached for pen and ink and swiftly wrote his 
resignation, which he handed to the mayor. Phinney winced. 

“Of course, old man, you understand that—” He would 
have expressed regret, sympathy, assurance of friendship, 
and what-not, but Blake, with the leering face of Heenan 
present, was in no mood for anything of the sort. 

‘“T understand,” he said shortly. Then he added, with the 


Allaire raised the window-shade. Across the street, 
a plain-clothes man assigned to watch the house stood 





honest courage innate in him: “I don’t blame you, Mr 
Mayor. I'd do the same in your place. I’d already asked 
Mr. Heenan’s cooperation; but I suppose that is not enough. 
He’s needed badly.”” He turned to Heenan. “I wish youall 
the success in the world, Mr. Commissioner. If there’s any. 
thing I can do for you - : 

Heenan was of the commonest clay—a brute, a bully, and 
a mucker. Most men would have found it in their hearts 
to be sorry for Blake, confronted as he was by a situation 
so out of the ordinary that his failure to handle it reflected 
not at all upon his ability. But Heenan never won a victory 
in his life that he did not jeer his victim afterward. 

‘Do for me?” he sneered. “I don’t suppose you’ve done 
anything but sit around like a dummy; still—” He walked 
over to Blake’s desk and sat down before it. He looked 
insolently up at the angrily flushing ex-commissioner. 
‘“‘Suppose you tell me,” he began, “about what your men 
are doing now—my men, I mean. Anybody shadowing 
Allaire? His witnesses? The Hastings servants?” 

“Yes,” replied Blake shortly. “And the men of your 
agency? I suppose they are——” 

“You ain’t an official any more,” said Heenan. “What 
my agency’s doing is none of your business. J’m askin’ you 
questions. Now, about Allaire - 

There was a knock on the door. 

“Come in,’ said Heenan. A policeman entered and 
saluted Blake. 

“T’m not commissioner any longer, Doughty,” said 
Blake. ‘Mr. Heenan will speak with you.” 

The policeman was well trained; he had seen many com- 
missioners come and go in his thirty years on the force. 
He spoke to Heenan, saluting. 

“Proprietor of garage that owns car Hastings’ murderer 
used last night is outside, sir. Got a queer story to tell.” 

“Bring him in,” snapped Heenan. 

The mayor picked up his hat. He looked regretfully at 
Blake. The mayor was a gentleman, and resented Heenan’s 
treatment of Blake. But politics and 
friendship sometimes fail to mix. 
Furthermore, the mayor had right 
upon his side. He held out his hand. 
Blake took it. 

“You'll not come along now, old 
man?” asked the mayor, making an 
advance to regain a friendship which 
he feared he had lost forever. 

“T’ll stay and help Heenan as much 
as I can—for a while,” said Blake. 
“And I meant it when I said I didn't 
blame you at all.” 

“By George, you’re one of the best, 
Blake!” exclaimed the mayor. Ab- 
ruptly, without a word to Heenan, 
he left the office. As he did so, the 
garage proprietor and a chauffeur, 
whose face was very familiar and yet 
not so familiar on a second glance, 
were ushered in by Officer Doughty. 

“Well?” demanded Heenan. 








feet and mopped his forehead. He 
looked at Blake, whom, of course, he 
had seen in court that morning and 
recognized. But Blake nodded at 
Heenan, and the man spoke to the 
new commissioner. . 
“My name’s Collins, sir—Saunders Collins. I 
identified a man in court this morning as my chaul- 
feur and gave him a good character. I hope I don’t get 
into trouble about it. You see, expecting to see my mam 
there, I don’t suppose I looked as close as I ought to have 
done, being rattled, too, and e ie” 
“Wasn't it your chauffeur that testified this morning? 
cried Heenan. (Continued on page 152) 





The garage proprietor shuffled his- 
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Sam’s Beau 


Penrod’s friend goes a-courting 


By Booth Tarkington 


Illustrated by Worth Brehm 


AM WILLIAMS was always cheerful—unless some- 
thing unpleasant happened to him. That is to say, 
Sam was no dreamer; consequently, he was not 
moody—though, of course, he had been in love, for 

he was now eleven years of age. 

He still hazily recalled, some- 
times, a day in his eighth year 
when he suddenly felt the desire 
to let a certain little girl ride 
upon his velocipede because she 
had yellowish hair. For several 
afternoons he had brought the 
velocipede to the sidewalk in front 
of her house, that she might ride; 
but finally he decided that she 
was riding too much, and pushed 
her off—and had quite a little 
trouble with her mother about it, 
he remembered. 

That was long, long ago, and 
nothing resembling it had hap- 
pened again. During all this 
time, Sam’s apathy in the presence 
of girls (no matter how yellowish 
their hair) was placid and com- 
plete. When comrades requested 
a statement of his views, Sam issued one of sincere .neu- 
trality. He leaned neither one way nor the other, he said. 
He didn’t hate ’em, and he didn’t like ’em. 

He was never interested, even, in that petulant little 
belle, Marjorie Jones. He had no eyes for amber curls, and 
he looked at Marjorie’s as he looked at chairs or a wall. 
Marjorie’s exquisite profile meant nothing to Sam, though 
once, when he was dancing with her at the Friday Afternoon 
Dancing Class, his curiosity was roused by some accessories 
to the beauty of her remarkable eyes. 

“You got awful long eye-winkers, Marjorie,” he said. 
‘Don’t they sting when you got a cold?” 

Then he sighed, but only because he was tired of dancing. 

His apathy was of the true bachelor stuff, untrustworthy 
and whimsically treacherous; and it vanished in the manner 
which is characteristic of it. Susceptibility is a condition, 
hot a mood; and anyone may be in that condition without 
“uspecting it, just as anyone may have his foot go to sleep 
without suspecting it. Sam had seen Mabel Rorebeck prob- 
ably a thousand times, and never once had he a definite 
thought about her, much less an emotion. 

— the Rreneate when Mabel appeared at the Friday 
‘lve ~ Jancing Class in a blue-velvet dress with round 
ened uttons, remindful of little sleigh-bells, Sam was 
ca _Of course, he constructed no definition of his 
nind ceige they did not shape themselves as words in his 
te - W hat he felt was a warmishness in the upper 
i i mS Chest; and whenever he looked at the silver but- 

a € wished that etiquette permitted him to exchange 

‘seat for one nearer Mabel. 
eae cae Professor Bartet permitted an optional selec;. 
hie ar ae Sam danced with her. And afterward, 

we ©Sson was over, he yielded to a strong desire to 
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**Poo’ ‘ittle Tarrie!"’ she said softly. **Wuzzoo have oo’ 
poo’ ‘ittle tail pulled by ole sneezy rastal?™ 


kind-of-stand-around near Mabel as much as possible. He 
lingered in the hall until she departed with a couple of busily 
gossiping friends; then he followed the group, at a distance 
of about half a block, and affected to be sneezing whenever 
one of them glanced back at him. 

This action with his handkerchief was for purposes of 
impersonation; it seemed to Sam that he thus perfectly 
gave the impression of a boy not in the least following any- 
body but bound upon an important errand which merely 
happened to be in that direction. Even grown people some- 
times imagine that they are disguising their intentions by 
devices as curiously transparent; but deceptive byplay 
usually draws sharper attention to the real purpose of the 
byplayer. Besides, the little girls had correctly estimated 
the work of the new dress. They rallied Mabel, who made 
contemptuous faces, and it would have startled Sam had he 
overheard their conversation. 

“Go on!” one urged another. “It’s your turn to make 
him get out his ole hankachiff and sneeze again.” 

Sam continued to follow, and now and then the sun 
struck white fire from the round buttons; little silver arrows 
sped to the smitten heart. But when the group reached 
Mabel’s gate and paused there, chattering and derisively 


-expectant, Sam had not the courage to pass. He halted, a 


fev yards away, and consulted an imaginary document or 
note-book under shelter of his coat. He frowned, shook his 
head, turned decisively, and started for home. Nothing 
could have been clearer than that he carried about him 
secret instructions which did not permit him to complete his 
errand at this time; and yet a vocal tinkling, as silvery as 
those sleigh-bell buttons, broke out in the vicinity of the 
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Rorebecks’ openegate, and followed him mockingly until he 
was out of hearing. Upona subsequent corner, he encoun- 
tered his friend Penrod Schofield, and replied evasively to 
intrusive inquiries. 

“T haven’t been anywhere, I tell you!” he insisted. “I 
don’t care if I did say I’d help train Duke. I got a right to go 
where I please, haven’t I?” 

“Well, come on,” said Penrod, giving a tug to the bit of 
clothes-line, by which he held in leash his apprehensive little 
old dog, Duke. “I got a harness all fixed up, and we can 
hitch him up to the wheelbarrow and train him lots o’ things 
before dark. Come on hitch up our good ole horse, Sam!”’ 

And so, making way for immediate preoccupations, blue 
and silver passed from Sam’s mind; but they were in it again 
when he woke the following morning. Throughout that day, 
indeed, and the next, this symptom recurred, the vision 
being one of a small figure with a vague head, vaguer legs, 
feet, and hands, but brightly distinct in regard to blue 
velvet and silver buttons. Nevertheless, it was certainly not 
mere raiment that’really affected Sam so deeply, because, 
on Monday afternoon, when he chanced to encounter Mabel 
on the street, she was wearing a brown-cloth dress with no 
visible buttons of any kind, and he felt that same warmish- 
ness in the upper part of his chest. Moreover, the warmish- 
ness now increased its area, extending so greatly as to suf- 
fuse his ears. He pretended not to see her; he frowned and 
breathed hard, as with business cares, and strode briskly on. 

Tuesday afternoon, he walked by her house, whistling— 
not whistling a tune—just whistling. She may have heard 
him, may have gazed forth from a window; but this is un- 
certain. Sam did not look to see; his eyes were fixed upon 
something important far ahead, where there was nothing. 

On Wednesday, he came by in a like manner—not once 
but thrice—always going in the same direction, which might 


have indicated to an observer that Sam had a mania for’ 


walking around that block. On Thursday, he appeared 
again, for his was a faithful nature, and just as he reached 
the gate, a fat white cat passed through the air near Sam’s 
head in the concluding episode of a fit. Its own head col- 
lided with the bark of a shade-tree, and the cat dropped 
upon the sidewalk at Sam’s feet. It lay there, gasping 
unpleasantly. Simultaneously, a shriek disturbed Sam’s 
already tingling ears, and Mabel appeared, running from 
the back yard to the front. 

“Tt’s Carrie!” she cried. “Oh, I’m so frightened!” Then 
she uttered another shriek as Sam gallantly prepared to 
defend her with the first weapon to his hand. “Don’t!” 
Mabel screamed. ‘Don’t hit Carrie with a rock! We 
don’t want our cat hit with a rock, Sam Williams!” 

The logical Sam dropped the stone and looked about him. 

“What I better hit her with?” he asked. 

“Don’t you dare hit her with anything!” 

“Well, you said 2 

“Oh, my good gracious,’’ Mabel wailed, ‘I’m so fright- 
ened! The cook says it’s too much meat. She was sittin’ on 
my lap in the kitchen, and all of a sudden—oh, she scared 
me so! And then the cook opened the door, and after she 
knocked ’most everything upside down in there, and broke 
the cook’s lookin’-glass, she tore on out, and went all over 
the back yard first—and she kept makin’ a noise just like 
a pinwheel on the Fourth o’ July—and then she came out 
here. Oh, Carrie’s always been the quietest cat—and then 
to go and have sumpthing like this happen!” 

“She'll come to, perty soon,” said Sam. “I’ve seen cats 
have fits, and they always come to, afterwhile, once they 
kind 0’ quiet down like this.” 

“Bring her in!” cried Mabel. “Bring her in the yard, 
because somebody might step on her if we leave her out on 
the sidewalk!” But, as Sam obeyed, she screamed again: 
“Don’t! Don’t do that!” 

“Do what?” Sam inquired mildly, as he entered the gate, 
carrying the epileptic. “What’s the matter, Mabel?” 

‘Stop it!” wailed Mabel, wringing her hands. 

“Stop what?” 





“Let go her fail!” she shouted. “Don’t carry her by her 
tail!” 

“Oh,” said Sam mildly; and he obeyed, dropping the cat 
upon the grass. “You said bring it in here, and so——” 

“T didn’t tell you by her tail, did I?’’ Mabel interrupted 
fiercely. ‘We don’t want our cat carried around by her 
tail—do we?—even if she does have fits. You didn’t haf 
to go pick Ler up by her tail, did you?”’ 

“No,” Sam admitted, and his heart smote him. Mabel 
was almost weeping. 

‘She hadn’t ever done anything to you, had she?” 

a 

“Well, then, what’d you haf to go and do that to her for?” 

“Well,” said Sam, “‘it’s use’ly the best way to carry ’em, 
Specially if a cat’s got a fit, it’s handy, because they don’t 
hardly know what’s happening when they’re in a fit. And, 
anyway, it doesn’t hurt a cat much, even when it knows 
what’s goin’ on, because a colored boy told me their tail’s 
hitched onto sumpthing inside of ’em a good deal tighter 
than it looks. He told me he knew all about it, because he 
saw one after a wagon 

“Stop!”? Mabel shrieked, clapping her hands over her 
ears. “Be quiet! Hush up!” 

“Well, I only 4 

“Tt hurt Carrie,”” Mabel insisted. ‘I know it did! How'd 
you like to have some big, ugly, ole, sneezy boy do that 
way to you if you were a poor little kitty?” 

In this reproach, there was a word which made Sam 
thoughtful, and he became dimly reminiscent in silence, 
while Mabel knelt upon the ground and addressed words of 
commiseration to the sufferer. 

“Poo’ ’ittle Tarrie!”’ she said softly. ‘‘Wuzzoo have o0’ 
poo’ ’ittle tail pulled by ole sneezy rastal?” 

“T didn’t exackly pull it, Mabel,” Sam protested mildly. 
“T just carried her that way a minute, because : 

But Mabel paid no attention to him. 

‘Poo’ ‘ittle Tarrie!” she murmured. “Ess ‘tis!” she said 
soothingly, as if agreeing with a complaint just uttered by 
Carrie. “Bad ’nuff to have horrable ole fit wivout horrable 
ole boy pullum’s tail! Ess ’tis! Poo’, sweet ’ittl——” 

She would have continued, but, at this juncture, Carre 
rose, and, in a rueful and morbid manner, walked slowly 
away, crawled through a hole under the latticework beneath 
the front porch, and disappeared for convalescence in that 
seclusion. 

“She’s all right,” said Sam cheeringly. ‘I expeck she 
feels pretty good already.” 

“T expeck her tail doesn’t!” Mabel felt called upon to say, 
and she added, with severity, ‘Boys are pretty different 
from girls.” 

This truthful generalization deepened Sam’s established 
inferiority; but he was none the less conscious of the warm 
ishness inspired by Mabel’s presence, nor had he any desire 
to depart. On the contrary. : 

“Well, I guess I better kind of stay around here,” he said. 
“T guess prob’bly you'll need me to get your cat out from 
under the porch for you, afterwhile.” 

“T guess we won’t anything of the sort want you toget 
our cat out from under the porch for us afterwhile,” Mabel 
returned tartly. ‘“TI’ll thank you to please notice we've gota 
colored furnace-man that comes three times a day, and he’s 
hired to do anything we ask him to—if we need anybody 
get our cat out from under the porch for us afterwhile, thank 
you, Mister Sam Williams!” 4 

“Well, I just thought maybe I better,” Sam said, 1 
apology. 

“Well, then,” Mabel responded promptly, “you better 
think sumpthing different. Anyway, I guess Carrie knows 
enough to come out herself, when she gets ready to, without 
being pulled out by her tail!” 

“T wasn’t goin’ to pu . 

“T don’t care what you were goin’ to do!” interposed ths 
cold demoiselle, of whom people often remarked that she 
was just like her mother though her father was a nice mal 
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‘‘T’ll thank you to please notice we don’t require any assist- 
ance, Mister Sammy Williams, thank you!” 

Sam began to feel that he would do well to gohome. The 
bitterness which went so far as to employ such words as 
“require” and ‘“‘assistance”’ failed to rouse any reciprocal 
bitterness in him, but he perceived that he was not wanted. 
He would cheerfully have stayed, in spite of that, if Mabel 
had been a shade less discouraging about it. 

‘Well, I guess there isn’t so much use my waitin’, then,” 
he said feebly. 

“T guess there isn’t!” 

“Well,” he said, slowly, “if you did want me to get that 
cat out, I’d be willin’ to do it, and I wouldn’t hurt her. It 
doesn’t do a cat a bit of harm, but I’d get hold of her without 
pullin’ it. Honest, I wouldn’t even touch it, Mabel!” 

“Yes—and you better not!” For thus Mabel proved 
little amenable to his plaintive approach. “My father’ll be 
home in about an hour, and if you went and hurt our cat 
some more, and I told iim about it, I guess you’d see!” 

Sam began to explain again that he had neither injured 
nor pained the cat. He wasted his breath, for Carrie was 
not the real issue between them. Mabel wore blue velvet 
and silver buttons to the dancing class, but she did not wish 
to be followed home on that account by any ole sneezing boy. 
She resented being teased; she thought being teased made a 


















“Stand still!’ Mabel commanded, 


as he moved nervously 


person ridiculous; the other little girls had teased her—and 
Sam was the cause. 

“T don’t care if you prove it didn’t hurt Carrie a million 
times!” she exclaimed, interrupting. “I just politely thank 
you to notice you needn’t hang around our porch to get her 
out, either!” 

““Well—” said Sam vaguely. 

“Well,” said Mabel, “I don’t see what you always want 
to hang around here for, anyway.” 

Sam looked at her in natural surprise. 

“Well,” he said, beginning to think that to remain much 
longer might cause him to feel awkward. “Well, I guess 
you must be kind of hintin’ for me to go home.” 

Mabel tossed her head. 

“T didn’t either hint. It’s not polite.” 

“Well then,” said the literal-minded Sam; “I don’t 
haf to go home yet. I just as soon stay as go.” 

Mabel made no response, but, beginning to hum a tune, 
turned away; then, kneeling, peered through the lattice. 
work under the porch. 

Poo’ ’ittle Tarrie’s tick yet?” she said softly. 

Sam moved a step toward the gate, but halted and began 
to use the toe of his right shoe as a gimlet, boring into the 
ground; whereupon Miss Rorebeck ceased to speak sooth- 
ingly to Carrie. Instead, she called over her shoulder: 

‘Sam Williams, I'd like to know if you think that’s your 
grass you're diggin’ up that way! I thank you to kindly 
notice this grass belongs to my father, and if you. want any 
grass to dig up, go and get some of your own father’s grass,” 

Sam sighed. Undeniably, this was a discouraging wooing. 
Again he moved slowly toward the gate. 

He had not reached it when a jibing cry shrilled up from 
behind a bush in the next yard. 

“Sammy and May-bul! Oh, oh, oh!” 

Mabel rose angrily to her feet. 

“You hush up, Jennie Miles!” she cried. “I’ve told him 
to go home a hunderd times!” 

“Ves, you have!” the shrill voice mocked; 
and Miss Miles stepped forth. She was one 
of those gossipy members of the dancing class 
who had walked home with Mabel on Friday 
afternoon. “Oh, yes, you have!” she cried, 
brightest malice in her eyes. ‘‘May-bul and 
Sam-my! Oh, oh, oh!” Sam was as pink 
as the inside of a watermelon. 

“Well, I guess I’ll haf to be gettin’ on up 
the street,” he muttered. But Jennie Miles 
inelegantly vaulted the fence and approached 
him. 

“So you haf to go soon as J come around!” 
she said tauntingly. “You don’t want to 
play unless you can play with Mabel, I guess!” 

“We weren’t playin’,” Sam said uncom- 
fortably. 

“T should think not!” the indignant 
Mabel exclaimed. ‘“‘ You b’lieve I want to 
play with Mister Sammy Williams? Or 
any other ole sneezy boy, for the matter 
o’ that?” , 

‘“‘Oh,no!” Jennie mocked her. “You 
don’t!” 

“You hush up!” 

Miss Miles became more humanly 
genial. 

“Well, let’s play somep’m,” she sug- 
gested and, exhibiting a small, square 
sack which she held in her hand, “Lets 
play bean-bag,”’ she said. : 
“T just as soon,” said Sam quickly. “I 

don’t know’s I got much to do, anyhow, 
this afternoon.” 

“You play, Mabel?” 

“Well, I will if I got to.” 

“Come on, then!” And Jennie tossed 
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Sam's fist dusted Penrod's jacket in front. The next instant, Penrod returned this favor 
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the bag in the air, and caught it. 
you and Sam pupils.” 

But Miss Roreback promptly objected. 

“T don’t want to be a pupil if he’s got to be the other one. 
I lots rather die!” 

Miss Miles made the same objection on her own part, and, 
after some discussion not at all complimentary to Sam, it was 
settled that he should be the ‘‘teacher,’’ and he took his 
place, some distance away, facing the two ladies. 

*‘ All ready, Mabel?” he asked, preparing to toss the bag. 

“Wait a minute!” she said. “I got to whisper to Jennie.” 

Then, while Sam stood waiting, she whispered at consid- 
erable length to her willing neighbor. The communication 
seemed to be important, for, as Jennie listened, she opened 
her mouth repeatedly, each time making a little sound ex- 
pressive of a shock to her moral sense. Also, she frequently 
turned her head to stare at Sam with a good imitation of 
horror, so that it was not difficult for the patient “teacher” 
to perceive that he was the subject of Mabel’s discourse. 

“He does?” Jennie asked, with intentional hoarseness. 

Mabel nodded in affirmation, biting her lip to express 
condemnation. 

‘Pulls ’em?” asked Jennie. 

“Whenever he sees one,’ Mabel assured her solemnly. 

Sam coughed placatively. 

“Well, don’t you want to begin?” he suggested. 

He tossed the bag to Mabel; she returned it, and he was 
swinging his arm to throw it to Jennie when the latter begged 
a moment’s grace. 

“Wait!” she exclaimed. “I want to whisper to Mabel. 
I just thought 0’ somep’m’.” 

And again the two busy heads went together. This time, 
the communication evidently partook of comedy, for, while 
Jennie whispered, her comrade clapped her hands and gur- 
gled with laughter. 

“No! Wait!” Mabel cried. “J got a better name we can 
call him. Let’s call him—” And the rest was inaudible 
to Sam. 

Each demoiselle continued to whisper to the other in turn, 
and, at intervals, both expressed exquisite amusement over 
matters secret from Sam but seeming to concern him, 
though he endeavored to appear unembarrassed. This be- 
came difficult at times, especially when the young ladies 
shot their bright glances at him during fits of laughter. 
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“T’'ll be, teacher, and 


‘Don't you dare!" 
**Mister Sam Williams, don't you dare 











“Wonder what ole crow would think o’ that!” Tepe: 
gurgled, and her mirth thereupon became so great that she 
was forced to lean upon her companion. 

“Oh, I expeck ole crow would like it!” returned Miss Romp. 
beck, sharing the convulsion. ‘Ole crow r 

“T bet ole crow’s got the stummick-ache!” shrieked 
nie, and at this climax the two embraced uproariously, 

Sam stared at them uneasily—the repetition of the i 
phrase ‘“‘ole crow,” always accompanied by glances inj his 
direction, caused him to suspect that some hidden referenes 
was intended, perhaps to himself. However, as he wagyp. 
able to comprehend how “ole crow” might be considered 
descriptive of his person, he did not at once come to any 
conclusion in the matter. reg 

He failed to understand that, in the derisive arts, 
are less conventional than boys. The latter are p 
employ stock epithets from the shelf, and, if 
select them with some thought to the case in hand; 
little girls take a great range and are often delighted tay 
a derided person anything whatever, belike a coined ¥ 
or a phrase invented on the spur of the moment, sugh 
“old crow.” And little girls are also superior to 
creating and controlling such a situation as that w 
the perplexed Sam now found himself. ES 

Sporadic instances have caused the delusion, petted: 
the centuries, that boys tease girls. Boys are the 
intimate with outdoors, and, of course, not many Bi 
been able to resist proving to girls that grasshoppersial 
the like are dangerous to nobody; but this (with a lig 
harmless chasing) is almost the end of their offendim 

On the other hand, it is almost impossible for a lone be 
find himself in the company of more than one of the ger 
sex without the ladies forming an offensive alliance for 
belittling and worse. And, having no chivalry to prevél 
them, little girls go to all lengths and are horridly invent? 
Sam was in bad hands this day. 
“Are you ready for the bean-bag, Jennie?” he asked) 
Suddenly, Mabel stopped laughing and assumed am 
of languor. 
“T’m tired playin’ bean-bag,” she announced. 
““So’m I,” Miss Miles agreed promptly. 
“T tell you what we’ll do,” said Mabel. 
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“Sam, 


hundred, and don’t open your eyes till you’re throught 
Sam obediently sat. 
“What do we do then?” he in- 
quired. (Continued on page 108) 





cried a shrill young voice. 
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the bag in the air, and caught it. “Tl be, teacher, and 
you and Sam pupils.” 

But Miss Roreback promptly objected. 

“T don’t want to bea pupil if he’s got to be the other one. 
I lots rather die!” 

Miss Miles made the same objection on her own part, and, 
after some discussion not at all complimentary to Sam, it was 
settled that he should be the “teacher,” and he took his 
place, some distance away, facing the two ladies. 

* All ready, Mabel?” he asked, preparing to toss the bag. 

“Wait a minute!” she said. “I got to whisper to Jennie.” 

Then, while Sam stood waiting, she whispered at consid- 
erable length to her willing neighbor. The communication 
seemed to be important, for, as Jennie listened, she opened 
her mouth repeatedly, each time making a little sound ex- 
pressive of a shock to her moral sense. Also, she frequently 
turned her head to stare at Sam with a good imitation of 
horror, so that it was not difficult for the patient “teacher” 
to perceive that he was the subject of Mabel’s discourse. 

“He does?” Jennie asked, with intentional hoarseness. 

Mabel nodded in affirmation, biting her lip to express 
condemnation. 

* Pulls em?” asked Jennie. 

‘Whenever he sees one,’ Mabel assured her solemnly. 

Sam coughed placatively. 

* Well, don’t you want to begin?” he suggested. 

He tossed the bag to Mabel; she returned it, and he was 
swinging his arm to throw it to Jennie when the latter begged 
a moment's grace. 

“Wait!” she exclaimed. “I want to whisper to Mabel. 
I just thought 0’ somep’m’.” 

And again the two busy heads went together. This time, 
the communication evidently partook of comedy, for, while 
Jennie whispered, her comrade clapped her hands and gur- 
cled with laughter. 


“No! Wait!” Mabel cried. ‘J got a better name we can 
call him. Let’s call him—’ And the rest was inaudible 
to Sam. 


Each demoiselle continued to whisper to the other in turn, 
and, at intervals, both expressed exquisite amusement over 
matters secret from Sam but seeming to concern him, 
though he endeavored to appear unembarrassed. This be- 
came difficult at times, especially when the young ladies 
shot their bright glances at him during fits of laughter. 
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“Don't you dare!" 
‘Mister Sam Williams. don't you dare 


“Wonder what ole crow would think o’ that!” Jennie 
gurgled, and her mirth thereupon became so great that she 
was forced to lean upon her companion. 

Oh, I expeck ole crow would like it!” returned Miss Roe. 
beck, sharing the convulsion. ‘Ole crow———”’ 

“T bet ole crow’s got the stummick-ache!” shrieked Jen. 
nie, and at this climax the two embraced uproariously, 

Sam stared at them uneasily—the repetition of the Cryptic 
phrase ‘ole crow,” always accompanied by glances in his 
direction, caused him to suspect that some hidden reference 
was intended, perhaps to himself. However, as he was yp. 
able to comprehend how ‘ole crow” might be considered 
descriptive of his person, he did not at once come to any 
conclusion in the matter. ; 

He failed to understand that, in the derisive arts, girls 
are less conventional than boys. The latter are prone to 
employ stock epithets from the shelf, and, if possible, to 
select them with some thought to the case in hand; whereas 
little girls take a great range and are often delighted to call 
a derided person anything whatever, belike a coined word 
or a phrase invented on the spur of the moment, such as 
‘old crow.”’ And little girls are also superior to boys in 
creating and controlling such a situation as that wherein 
the perplexed Sam now found himsel. 

Sporadic instances have caused the delusion, petted by 
the centuries, that boys tease girls. Boys are the more 
intimate with outdoors, and, of course, not many have 
been able to resist proving to girls that grasshoppers and 
the like are dangerous to nobody; but this (with a littl 
harmless chasing) is almost the end of their offending. 
On the other hand, it is almost impossible for a lone boy to 
tind himself in the company of more than one of the gentler 
sex without the ladies forming an offensive alliance for his 
belittling and worse. And, having no chivalry to prevent 
them, little girls go to all lengths and are horridly inventive. 
Sam was in bad hands this day. 

“Are you ready for the bean-bag, Jennie?” he asked. 

Suddenly, Mabel stopped laughing and assumed an air 
of languor. 

“I’m tired playin’ bean-bag,”’ she announced. 

*So’m I,” Miss Miles agreed promptly. 

“T tell you what we’ll do,” said Mabel. ‘Sam, you sit 
down in the grass and shut your eyes and count five 
hundred, and don’t open your eyes till you’re through.” 

Sam obediently sat. 

“What do we do then?” he in- 
quired. Continued on page 108) 
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ORIS KENYON is one of the recent youthful additions to the brilliant compan y engaged . se 
photo-play productions. Her latest success has been achieved in “The Ocean Waif, —- ves she : "7 — 
enacts a little tomboy without a care in the world until she awakes to the realization of the mirac L 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CAMPBELI. STUDIOS, 538 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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UTH CHATTERTON is as ignorant of the culinary art as she is lacking in Hibernian ancestry. Never- 
theless, when the plot of “Come Out of the Kitchen” demands that a high-bred Virginia girl pass herself off for 
an Irishc k, she does it so charmingly that she captivates her audiences and wins the heart of the-comedy’s hero. 
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M ARION DAVIES has graced many of the lighter forms of musical entertainment in the short time she has been 
on the stage. It is not to be wondered at that whenever a photographer is lucky enough to get this blue- 


eved and chestnut-haired beauty in front of his camera, he strives his hardest for a lovely picture such as we have here i 
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BELIEF in the influence of the heavenly bodies upon human 

SL destiny has played an important part in the affairs and 

tions of m¢ \ dark star called by the ancients Erlik, after the 

Prince of Darkness presided over the birth of the chief characters 
n this story they are children of the Dark Star. 

Ruhannah Rue) Carew, the daughter of a missionary incapaci- 
ated through ill treatment by the Turks, has grown up in poverty 
it her father’s old home, Brookhollow, near Gaytield, New York. 
Her dream is to be an artist, but her chief prospect for its fuliil 
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ment is a legacy of six thousand dollars left her by her grand- 
mother. This is to be hers when she becomes twenty-five years 
Id, or when she marries. An opportunity for marriage comes 
first. Ed Brandes, a racing-man and gambler from New York, 
who deceives the Carews as to his means of livelihood, is seized 
vitha desire to make Rue his wife, and she accepts him. But he is 
ready married, although his wife, Ilse Dumont, an actress 
known on the stage as Minna Minti, is suing for a divorce. Un- 
willing to wait, Brandes has what he believes is a mock marriage 
performed. They are to sail for Paris at once, and Rue takes half 
fher legacy with her. But, at a New York hotel, they encounter 
llse, who has trailed them, and in the violent scene that follows, 
Brandes denics having married Rue. Whereupon she seeks out 
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= York. As she refuses to return home, Neeland puts her in the 
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ARIE WALCAMP, who acts the ranchman’s daughter in the International's great photo-play, 
“ Patria,” is a twentieth-century valkyrie, for she rides through the air in an aeroplane and performs some 
remarkable feats on horseback. She is one of the most skilful equestriennes now in the field of motion pictures. 
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Dark Star 


_ A Story of Destiny 


By Robert W. Chambers 


Illustrated by W: TD. Stevens 


A BELIEF in the influence of the heavenly bodies upon human 
11 destiny has played an important part in the affairs and 
actions of men. A dark star called by the ancients Erlik, after the 
Prince of Darkness, presided over the birth of the chief characters 
in this story—they are children of the Dark Star. 

Ruhannah (Rue) Carew, the daughter of a missionary incapaci- 
tated through ill treatment by the Turks, has grown up in poverty 
at her father’s old home, Brookhollow, near Gayfield, New York. 
Her dream is to be an artist, but her chief prospect for its fulfil- 
ment is a legacy of six thousand dollars left her by her grand- 
mother. This is to be hers when she becomes twenty-five years 
old, or when she marries. An opportunity for marriage comes 
first. Ed Brandes, a racing-man and gambler from New York, 
who deceives the Carews as to his means of livelihood, is seized 
witha desire to make Rue his wife, and she accepts him. But he is 
already married, although his wife, Ilse Dumont, an actress 
known on the stage as Minna Minti, is suing for a divorce. Un- 
willing to wait, Brandes has what he believes is a mock marriage 
performed. They are to sail for Paris at once, and Rue takes half 
of her legacy with her. But, at a New York hotel, they encounter 
Ilse, who has trailed them, and in the violent scene that follows, 
Brandes denies having married Rue. Whereupon she seeks out 
James Neeland, a Gayfield man who is an illustrator in New 
York. As she refuses to return home, Neeland puts her in the 
care of a Russian friend, the Princess Mistchenka, who is sailing 
for Paris. Rue hears nothing more of Brandes. 

In Paris, the girl lives with the princess, takes up her cherished 
project, makes good progress, and develops into a charming and 
cultivated woman. Both her parents die. Neeland hears from 
her and the princess occasionally, and, finally, one day, after 
several years have passed, he receives a letter from the princess 
begging him to go to the closed Carew house at Broekhollow, get 
an olive-wood box containing, among other things, some military 
maps, plans, and photographs, and bring it himself to Paris. 
The documents were the property of a German engineer named 
Wilner, who was killed at Gallipoli. He was a friend of Mr. 
Carew, who took charge of his effects and brought them to 
America. Their existence has been revealed by Rue to some 
Turkish diplomatists who frequent the princess's salon. There 
is also in the box a bronze Chinese figure of a Mongol demon 
Erlik, the Prince of Darkness, which was in the box when Wilner 
found it in the Bosporus, close to the body of a young girl who 

been murdered. 

€ princess’s letter is followed by a cable urging haste in the 
Matter, as an attempt may be made to steal the box and its con- 
72. Necland starts on his mission at once. He is pursued 
ot from Brookhollow by three foreign spies who try 
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“But you will have 


to return alone 


for having been the cause of his losing Rue, and confesses that he 
has already betrayed Quint to the British secret service. 

The princess and Rue meet Neeland at the railway station. 
An accident to the princess’s motor is announced, so a taxi-cab 
is taken. Just as they alight at the princess’s door, some street- 
cleaners turn a hose on the butler, who has come out of the house; 
two men trip Neeland up, bind a cloth around his head, seize the 
box, and make their escape in the taxi-cab. 


XXV 
RUE SOLEIL D’OR 


AROTTE, the butler, in dry clothes, had 
served luncheon—a silent, respectable, self- 
respecting man, calm in his fury at the incred- 
ible outrage perpetrated upon his person. 

And now luncheon was over; the princess at the telephone 
in her boudoir; Rue in the music-room with Neeland. 


‘ Astonishment, mortification, anger had left him silent, 


and the convention known as luncheon had not appealed 
to him. But very little was said during that formality; 
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and, in the silence, the serious nature of the episode 
which so suddenly had deprived the princess of the 
olive-wood box and the papers it contained impressed 
Neeland more and more deeply. And the more he 
reflected, the madder he grew when he realized 
that all he had gone through meani nothing now 
—that every effort had been sterile, every hour 
wasted, every step he had taken from Brook- 
hollow to Paris, to the very door-step where his 
duty ended, had been taken in vain. 

And now, as he sat there behind lowered blinds 
in the cool half-light of the music-room, he could 
feel the hot blood of resentment and chagrin in 
his cheeks. 

‘““Nobody could have foreseen it,’ repeated 
Rue Carew, ina pretty, bewildered voice. “And 
if the Princess Naia had no suspicions, how could 
I harbor any—or how could you?” 

“T’ve been sufficiently tricked—or I thought I 
had been—to be on-my guard. But it seems not. 
I ought never to have been caught'in such a dis- 
gusting trap—such a simple, silly, idiotic cage!” 

The princess, entering, overheard; and she 
seated herself and looked tranquilly at Neeland. 

“You were not to blame, Jim,” she said. “It 
was my fault. I had warning enough at the rail- 
road terminal when an accident to my car was 
reported.’’ She added calmly, “‘There was no 
accident.” 

“No accident!” exclaimed Neeland, astonished. 

“None at all. My new footman, who followed 
us to the waiting-room for incoming trains, re- 
turned to my chauffeur, Caron, saying that he 
was to go back to the garage and await orders. 
I have just called the garage and I had Caron on 
the wire. There was no accident; he has not been 
injured, and—the new footman has disappeared!” 
. “Tt was a clear case of treachery!” exclaimed Neeland. 

‘Absolutely a plot. The pretended official at the termi- 
nal control was an accomplice of my footman, of the taxi- 
cab driver, of the pretended street-cleaners—and of who 
else I can, perhaps, imagine.” 

“Did you call the terminal control?” 

“‘T did. The official in charge and the starter had seen no 

? such accident, had given no such information. Some 
masquerader in uniform must have intercepted you, Jim.” 

‘“T found him coming toward me on the sidewalk, not far 
from the kiosk. He was in uniform; I never dreamed 7 

‘There is no blame attaching to you.” 

‘“Naia, it actually sickens me to discover how little sense 
I possess. I’ve been through enough to drive both suspicion 
and caution into this wooden head of mine.” 

‘What have you been through, Jim?” 

“Tl tell you. I didn’t play a brilliant réle, I’m sorry to 
admit. Not common sense but sheer luck pulled me 
through as far as your own door-step. And there,” he added 
disgustedly, “the gods no doubt grew tired of such an idiot, 
and they handed me what was coming to me.”’ 

He was so thoroughly and so boyishly ashamed and angry 
that a faint smile flittered over the Princess Naia’s lips. 

‘Proceed, James,” she said. 

‘All right. Only, first may I ask—who is Ilse Dumont?” 

For a moment; the princess sat silent, expressionless. 
She answered finally with a question. : 

‘Did she cause you any trouble, Jim?” 

“Every bit I had was due to her. Also—and here’s a 
paradox—I wouldn’t be here now if Ilse Dumont had not 
played square with me. Who is she?” 

‘ The Princess Naia did not reply immediately. Instead, 
she sat for a few moments gazing into space. Then: 

“Ilse Dumont,” she said, “is a talented and exceedingly 
pretty young woman. She played two seasons in Chicago 
in light opera under another name. She had much talent, 
an acceptable voice, and she became a local favorite. She 
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The Princess Mistchenka, her 
looked back at her 


sang at the Opéra Comique here in Paris the year before 
last and last year. Her réles were minor ones. Early 
this spring, she abruptly broke her contract with the mam- 
agement and went to New York.” 

Neeland said bluntly, 

‘“‘Tlse Dumont is a secret-service agent of-———” 

The princess nodded. 

“Did you know it, Naia?”’ 

‘“T began to suspect it recently.” 

“May I ask how?” 

The princess glanced at Rue and smiled. 

‘“Ruhannah’s friend, Colonel Izzet Bey, was very de 
voted to Minna Minti.” 

“To whom!” exclaimed Neeland, astounded. ‘ 

“To Ilse Dumont. Minna Minti is her stage name. 

Neeland turned and looked at Rue. The princess said 
quietly: ae 

“Yes; tell her, Jim. It is better she should know. Unt! 
now, it has not been necessary to mention the matter, oF 
should have done so.” 

Rue, surprised, Jooked with curiosity from one to the 
other. Neeland said, . 

“Tlse Dumont, known on the stage as Minna Minti, 1s the 
divorced wife of Eddie Brandes.” 
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hands on the girl's shoulders, 


out of grave eyes 


At the mention of a name so long 
hidden away, buried in her memory, and 
almost forgotten, the girl quivered and 
straightened up as though an electric shock had passed 
through her body. Then the butning color flooded her 
face as at the swift stroke of a lash, and her gray eyes 
glimmered with the starting tears. 

“You'll have to know it, darling,” said the princess, in a 
low voice. “There is no reason why you should not; it 
no longer can touch you. Don’t you know that?” 
it Y-yes.” Ruhannah’s slowly drooping head was 
litted again, held high; and the wet brilliancy slowly dried 
in her steady eyes. 

‘Before I tell you,” continued Neeland, “what hap- 
pened to me through Ilse Dumont, I must tell you what 
occurred in the train. May I have a cigarette, Princess 
Naia?” 

“At your elbow in that silver box.” 


_ Aue Carew lighted it for him with a smile, but her hand 
still trembled. 


First,” he said, “tell me what particular significance 


t , ‘ ° . . 

oe Papers in the olive-wood box have. Then I can tell 
ae intelligently what happened to me since I went 
® Brookhollow to find them.” 


_ Paris 


“They are the plans for the 
fortification of the mainland 
commanding the Dardanelles.” 

“Yes; I know that. But of 
what interest to England or 
France or Russia e 

“Tf there is to be war, can’t 
you understand the importance 
to us of those plans?” asked the 
princess: 

‘““To—‘us?’” he repeated. 

“Yes, to us. I am Russian, 
am I not?” 

“Yes.: I now understand 
how very Russian you are, 
Princess. What idiotic im- 
pulse,” he continued, 
“prompted me to put the 
papers back in the box I can’t 
imagine. You saw me do it, 
there in the taxi-cab.”’ 

Ruhannah said: 

“The chauffeur saw you, 
too. He was looking at you 
in his steering-mirror; I saw 
his face.” 

“Perhaps,” said the prin- 
cess to Neeland, “what you 
did with the papers saved 
yourlife. Had that chauffeur 
not seen you place them in 
the box, he might have shot 
you as you left the cab, 
merely on the chance of your 
having them on your person.” 

There was a silence; then 
Neeland said, 

“This is a fine business.”’ 

“But you and Ruhannah 
will soon be out of this affair,”’ 

said the princess 
serenely. 

‘““T?” said the girl, sur- 
prised. 

‘T think so.” 

“Why, dear?” 

“T think there is going 
to be war. And if there 
is, France will be con- 
cerned. And that means 
that you and Ruhannah, 
too, will have to leave 
France.” 

“But you?” asked the girl anxiously. 

“T expect to remain. How long can you stay here, Jim?” 

Neeland cast an involuntary glance at Rue as he 
replied: 

“T intended to take the next steamer. Why?” 

The Princess Mistchenka let her dark eyes rest on him for 
a second, then on Rue Carew. 

“T was thinking,” she said, ‘that you might take Ruhan- 
nah back with you if war is declared.” 

‘Back to America!” exclaimed the girl. “But where am 
I to go in America?” 

The princess said: 

“T wanted you to remain. And you must not worry, 
darling. Some day,.I shall want you back. But if there is 
to be war in Europe, you cannot remain here.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tn the first place, only useful people would be wanted in 
”? 

“But, Naia darling, couldn’t I be useful to you?” The girl 
jumped up from the sofa and came and knelt down by the 
Princess Mistchenka, looking up into her face. 








The princess put both hands on Rue’s shoulders, look- 
ing her gravely, tenderly in the eyes. 

“Dear,” she said, “I want James Neeland to hear this, 
too. For it is partly a confession. 

“When I first saw you, Rue, I was merely sorry for you, 
and willing to oblige Jim Neeland by keeping an eye on you 
until you were settled somewhere here in Paris. 

‘Before we landed, I liked you. And, because I saw very 
wonderful possibilities in the little country girl who shared 
my stateroom, I deliberately made up my mind to develop 
you, make use of your excellent mind, your quick intelligence, 
your amazing capacity for absorbing everything that is best, 
and your very unusual attractions for my own purposes. 
I meant—to train you—educate you—to aid me.” 

There was a silence; the girl looked up at her, flushed, 
intent, perplexed; the Princess Mistchenka, her hands on 
the girl’s shoulders, looked back at her out of grave eyes. 

“That is the truth,” said the princess. “But I—I can’t 
do it’”—she shook her head slightly—‘“‘because I’ve lost 
my heart to you, and the business I follow is a—a rotten 
game.” 

“T’ll help you if you wish,” said Rue Carew. 

“Thank you, dear—no.”’ 

“Let me! I owe you everything since I have been 
here : . 

“No, dear. What I said to you—and to James—is true. 
It’s a merciless, stealthy, treacherous business; it’s danger- 
ous to a woman, body and soul. It is one long lifetime of 
experience with treachery, with greed, with baser passions, 
with all that is ignoble in mankind. There is no reason for 
you to enter such a circle, no excuse for it; no duty urges 
you; no patriotism incites you to such self-sacrifice; no 
memory of wrong done to your nearest and dearest inspires 
you to dedicate your life to aiding, if only a little, in the 
downfall and destruction of the nation and the people who 
encompassed it.”’ 

The Princess Mistchenka’s dark eyes began to gleam, and 
her beautiful face lost its color. She took Rue’s little hands 
in both of hers and held them tightly against her breast. 

“Had I not lost my heart to you, perhaps I should not 
have hesitated to develop and make use of you. You are 
fitted for the réle I might wish you to play. Men are 
fascinated by you; your intelligence charms; your youth 
and innocence, worn as a mask, might make you invaluable 
to the chancellery which is interested in the information I 
provide for it. 

‘But, Rue, I have come to understand that I cannot do 
this thing. No; go back to your painting and your clever 
drawing and your music; any one of these is certain to give 
you a living in time. And, in that direction alone, your 
happiness lies.”” She leaned forward and kissed the girl’s 
hair where it was fine and blond, close to the snowy forehead. 
‘If war comes,” she said, ‘you and James will have to go 
home, like two good children when the curfew rings.” 

She laughed, pushed Rue away, and, casting a glance 
partly ironical, partly provocative at the very good looking 
young man on the sofa, said: 

‘As for you, James, I don’t worry about you. Impudence 
will always carry you through where diplomacy fails you. 
Now, tell me all about these three unpleasant sporting 
characters who occupied the compartment with you.” 

Neeland laughed: 

“Tt seems that a well-known gambler in New York, 
called ‘Captain’ Quint, is backing them; and somebody 
‘higher up’ is backing Quint——”’ 

‘““Now, who comes next in the scale?” 

‘This man—Brandes—and the little chalk-faced creature, 
Stull; and the other one, with the fox-face— Doc’ Curfoot.”’ 

“T see. And then?” 

‘Then, as I gathered, there are several gentlemen who are 
to go into partnership with them—one named Kestner, one 
called Theodore Weishelm, and an exceedingly oily Eurasian 
gentleman with whom I became acquainted on the Volhynia 
—one Karl Breslau——’”’ 
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‘aboard the Volhynia, yesterday morning at a little after 









“Breslau!” exclaimed the princess. “Vow I understand” 
‘‘Who is he, Princess?” 
‘He is the most notorious international spy in the world~ 
a protean individual with aliases, professions, and experi- 
ences sufficient for an entire jailful of criminals. He jg 
here, there, everywhere; he turns up in Brazil one day, and 
is next in evidence in Moscow. What he is so eternally 
about, God only knows; what chancellery he serves, which 
he betrays are questions that occupy many uneasy minds 
this very hour, I fancy. 

‘But of this I, personally, am now satisfied: Karl Breglay 
is responsible for the robbery of your papers to-day, and 
the entire affair was accomplished under his direction,” 

‘And yet I know,” said Neeland, “that after he and 
Kestner tried to blow up the captain’s cabin and the bridge 

















two o'clock, he and Kestner must have jumped overboard 
in the Mersey River off Liverpool.” 

‘Without doubt a boat was watching your ship.” 

“Yes; Weishelm had a fishing-smack to pick them up, Ilse 
Dumont must have gone with them, too.” 

‘* All they had to do was to touch at some dock, go ashore, 
and telegraph to their men here,”’ said the princess. 

“That, evidently, is what they did,’ admitted Neeland. 

“Certainly. And, by this time, they may be here, too. They 
could do it.” 

“Then I’ll wager I know where they are.” 

“Where?” 

“In the Hétel des Bulgars, Rue Vilna. That’s where 
they are to operate a gaming-house. That is where they 
expect to pluck and fleece the callow and the aged who may 
have anything of political importance about them worth 
stealing. That is their plan. Agents, officials, employeesof 
all consulates, legations, and embassies are what they're 
really after. I heard them discussing it in the train.” The 
princess had fallen very silent, musing, watching Neeland’s 
animated face as he detailed his knowledge of what had 
occurred. ‘Why not notify the police?” he added. “There 
might be a chance to recover the papers.” 

The princess shook her pretty head. 

‘We have to be very careful how we use the police, James. 
It seems simple, but it is not. I can’t explain the reasons, 
but we usually pit spy against spy, and keep very clearof 
the police. Otherwise,’ she added, smiling, “there would 
be the deuce to pay among the embassies and legations.” 
She added: “It’s a most depressing situation; I dont 
exactly know what to do. I have letters to write, ave 
She rose, turned to Rue, and took both her hands: “No; 
you must go back to New York and to your painting and 
music if there is to be war in Europe. But you have had 
taste of what goes on in certain circles here; you have see 
what a chain of consequences ensue from a chance remafkd 
a young girl at a dinner-table.”’ 

“Nes.” 

“Tt’s amusing, isn’t it? A careless and innocent word to 
that old busybody, Ahmed Mirka Pasha, at my table+thet 
began it. Then another word to Izzet Bey. And Thad 
scarcely time to realize what had happened—barely! 
to telegraph James in New York—before their entire unde 
ground machinery was set in motion to seize those wret@ 
papers in Brookhollow.” 

Neeland said, 

“You don’t know even yet, Princess, how amazingly fas 
that machinery worked.” . a 

“Tell me now, James. I have time enough to wntes) 
warnings after it is too late.’ She seated herself on the 
sofa and drew Ruhannah down beside her. 4 . 

And Neeland began with his first encounter with Is 
Dumont in Rue Carew’s house at Brookhollow. 

He made the whole melodrama a comedy, . 
moments of deadly peril he treated lightly. And one thics 
he avoided altogether, and that was how he had k 
Dumont. es 

When he finished his account of his dreadful situatios® 














































His mobile and youthful features had become very grave: he stood a moment with lowered head, 
what he was thinking of depressed him 


as though 








Ilse’s stateroom, and how, at the last second, her unerring 

- shots had shattered the bomb-clock, cut the guy-rope, and 
smashed the water-jug which deluged the burning fuses, he 
added, with a very genuine laugh, 

“If only some photographer had taken a few hundred 
feet of film for me, I could retire on an income in a year and 
never do another stroke of honest work.” 

The princess smiled mechanically, but Rue Carew 
dropped her white face on the Princess Naia’s shoulder as 
though suddenly fatigued. 












XXVI 






FROM FOUR TO FIVE 







Tue Princess Mistchenka and Rue Carew had retired to 
their respective rooms for that hour between four and five 
in the afternoon which the average woman devotes 
to cat-naps or to that aimless feminine fussing 
about what must ever remain a mystery to man. 

The afternoon had turned very warm; Nee- 
land, in his room, lay on the lounge in his under- 
shirt and trousers, having arrived that far toward 
bathing and changing his attire. 

No breeze stirred the lattice-blinds hanging over 
both open windows; the semidusk of the room 
was pierced, here and there, by slender shafts of 
sunlight which lay almost white across the carpet 
and striped the opposite wall; the Rue Soleil d’Or 
was very silent in the July afternoon. And Nee- 
land lay there, thinking about all that had hap- 
pened to him and trying to bring it home to 
himself and make it seem plausible and real— 
and could not. 

There was another matter with which his mind 
was struggling as he lay there, his head cradled 
on one elbow, watching the thin blue spirals 
> from his cigarette mount straight to the ceiling, 

and that was the metamorphosis of Rue Carew. 

Where was the thin girl he remembered—untidy 
chestnut hair and freckles and a rather sweet 
mouth, dressed in garments the only mission of 
which was to cover a flat chest and frail body 
and limbs, whose too rapid growth had out- 

' stripped maturity? 

He thought of her at the noisy party in Gay- 
field on that white night in winter, visualized the 
tall, shy, overgrown girl who danced with him 
and made no complaint when her slim foot was 
trodden on. And again he remembered the 
sleigh, and the sleigh-bells clashing and tinkling 
under the moon, the light from her doorway, and 
how she stood looking back at him, and how, on 
the mischievous impulse of the moment, he had 
gone back and kissed her. 

At the memory, an odd sensation came over 
him, scaring him a little. How on earth had he 
ever had the temerity to do such a thing to her? 

And, as he thought of this exquisite, slender, 
clear-eyed young girl who had greeted him at the 
Paris terminal—this charming embodiment of 
all that is fresh and sweet and fearless—in her 
perfect hat and gown of mondaine youth and fashion, the 
memory of his careless impudence almost appalled him. 

Imagine him taking an unencouraged liberty now! 

Nor could he dare imagine encouragement from the Rue 
Carew so amazingly revealed to him. 

And Neeland lay there thinking, his head on his elbow, 

; the other arm extended, from the fingers of which the 
burnt-out cigarette presently fell to the floor. He thought 
to himself: 

“She is absolutely beautiful—there’s no denying that. 
It’s not her clothes, or the way she does her hair, or her 
voice, or the way she moves, or how she looks at a man; 
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it’s the whole business. And the whole bally business jg a 
miracle—that’s all. Good Lord—and to think I ever had 
the nerve—the nerve!” 

He swung himself to a sitting posture, sat gazing into 
space for a few moments, then continued to undress by 
pulling off one shoe, lighting another cigarette, and regard- 
ing his other foot fixedly. 

That is the manner in which the vast majority of young 
men do their deepest thinking. 7 

However, before five o’clock he had scrubbed himself 
and arrayed his well-constructed person in fresh linen and 
outer clothing, and now he sauntered out through the hall- 
way and down the stairs to the rear drawing-room, where 4 
tea-table had been brought in and tea-paraphernalia ar. 
ranged. Although the lamp under the kettle had been 
lighted, nobody was in the room except a West Highland 
terrier curled up on a lounge, and who, without lifting his 





He was announced at that moment, and came marching 


snow-white head, regarded Neeland out of the wisest and 
most penetrating eyes the young man had ever & 
countered. 

Here was a personality! Here was a dog not to be 
approached lightly or with flippant familiarity! No 
That small, long, short-legged body with its thatch of wity 
white hair was fairly instinct with dignity, wisdom, 48 
uncompromising self-respect. ie 

“That dog,” thought Neeland, venturing to seat himsel! 
on a Chair opposite, “is a Presbyterian if ever there was ont 
And I, for one, haven’t the courage to address him unt Bé 
deigns to speak to me.” 
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He looked respectfully at the dog, glanced at the kettle 
which had begun to sizzle a little, then looked out of the 
long windows into the little walled garden where a few 
slender fruit-trees grew along the walls in the rear of well- 
kept flower-beds, now gay with phlox, larkspur, poppies, 
and heliotrope, and edged with the biggest and bluest 
pansies he had ever beheld. 

Astep behind him, and Neeland turned. It was Marotte, 
the butler, who presented a thick, sealed envelop to him on 
his salver, bent to turn down the flame under the singing 
silver kettle, and withdrew without a sound. 

Neeland glanced at the letter in perplexity, opened the 
envelop and the twice-folded sheets of letter-paper inside, 
and read this odd communication: 

Have I been fair to you? Did I keep my word? Surely you 
must now, in your heart, acquit me of treachery—of any pre 
meditated violence toward you. 


in—a dark, wiry, handsome young man with winning black eyes 


_,{ never dreamed that those men would come to my stateroom. 
That plan had been discussed, but was abandoned because it 
appeared impossible to get hold of you. 

And also—may I admit it without being misunderstood?—I 


mulately refused to permit any attempt involving your death. 
‘ ay gett ve on you, there in my stateroom, it shut also 
also T had a totally unprepared; I was averse to murder and 
. Siven vou my word of honor. 
Judge, then, oi my shame and desperation —my anger at being 


trapped in a fal Soa a ° ; 
a talse position involying the loss, in your eyes,of my_, 
personal honor! u pam y ie 


twas unbearable; and I did what I could to make it clear to 


you : 
you that I had nor betrayed you. But my comrades do not yet 
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know that I had any part in it, do not yet understand why the 
ship was not blown to splinters. They are satisfied that I made a 
mistake in the rendezvous. And, so far, no suspicion attaches 
to me; they believe the mechanism of the clock failed them. 
And perhaps it is well for me that they believe this. 

It is, no doubt, a matter of indifference to you how the others 
and I reached safety. I have no delusions concerning any 
personal and kindly feeling on your part toward me. But one 
thing you cannot—dare not—believe, and that is that I proved 
treacherous to you and false to my own ideas of honor. 

And now let me say one more thing to you—let me say it out 
of a friendship for which you care nothing, could not possibly care 
for. And that is this: Your task is accomplished. You could not 
possibly have succeeded. There is no chance for recovery of those 
papers. Your mission is definitely ended. I beg of you to return 
to America. I beg you to heed this warning. I know you to be 
personally courageous; I suppose that fear of consequences 
would not deter you from intrusion into any affair, however 

dangerous; but I dare 
hope that perhaps in your 
heart there may have been 
born a little spark of 
friendliness—a faint 
warmth of recognition for 
a woman who took some 
slight chance with death 
to prove to you that her 
word of honor is not lightly 
- given or lightly broken. 

So, if you please, our 
ways part here with this 
letter sent to you by 
hand. 

I shall not forget the 
rash but generous boy I 
knew who called me 

SCHEHERAZADE. 


XXVII 
TOGETHER 


THE young man sat 
there, with his letter in 
his hand and eyes lost 
in retrospection for a 
while. In his hand lay 
evidence that the gang 
which had followed him, 
and through which he 
no longer doubted that 
he had been robbed, 
was now in Paris. 

And yet he could not 
give this information to 
the Princess Naia. Here 
was a letter which he 
could not show. Some- 
thing within him for- 
bade it, some occult 
instinct which he did 
not trouble to analyze. 

And this instinct sent 
the letter into his breast- 
pocket as a light sound 

came to his ears, and the next instant Rue Carew entered 
the further drawing-room. 

The little West Highland terrier looked up, wagged that 
section of him which did duty as a tail, and watched her as 
Neeland rose to seat her at the tea-table. 

“Sandy,” she sdid to the little dog, “if you care to say, 
‘Down with the Sultan,’ I shall bestow one lump of sugar 
upon you.” 

“Vap—yap!” said the little dog. 

“Giveit to him, please!”’ Rue handed the sugar to Neeland, 
who delivered it gravely. “That’s because I want Sandy 
to like you,” she added. 
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Neeland regarded the little dog and addressed him 
politely. 

“T shouldn’t dare call you ‘Sandy’ on such brief acquaint- 
ance,” he said, “but may I salute you as ‘Alexander?’ 
Thank you, Alexander.”’ 

He patted the dog, whose tail made a slight, sketchy 
motion of approval. 

“Now,” said Rue Carew, “you are friends, and we shall 
all be very happy together, I’m sure. Princess Naia said we 
were not to wait. Tell me how to fix your tea?” 

He explained. About to begin on a buttered croissant, 
he desisted abruptly and rose to receive the princess, who 
entered with the light, springy step characteristic of her, 
gowned in one of those Parisian afternoon creations which 
never are seen outside that capital, and never will be. 

“Far too charming to be real,’”’ commented Neeland. 
“You are a pretty fairy-story, Princess Naia, and your 
gown is a miracle-tale which never was true.” 

He had not dared any such gay flippancy with Rue 
Carew, and the girl, who knew she was exquisitely gowned, 
felt an odd little pang in her heart as this young man’s 
praise of the Princess Mistchenka fell so easily and gaily 
from his lips. He might have noticed her gown, as it had 
been chosen with many doubts, hesitation, and anxious 
consideration for him. She flushed a little at the momentary 
trace of envy. 7 

“You are too lovely for words!” she said, rising. But the 
princess gently forced her to resume her seat. 

“Tf this young man has any discrimination,” 
she said, “he won’t hesitate with the golden 
apple, Ruhannah.” 

Rue laughed and flushed. 

“He hasn’t noticed my gown, and I 
wore it for him to notice,” she said. 
“But he was too deeply interested in 
Sandy and in tea and croissants : 

“JT did notice it!” said 
Neeland. And, to that 
young man’s surprise and 
annoyance, his face grew 
hot with embarrass- 
ment. What on earth 
possessed him to blush 
like a plow-boy? He 
suddenly felt like one, 
too, and turned sharply 
to the little dog, per- 
plexed, irritated with 
himself and _ his be- 
havior. 

Behind him, the prin- 
cess was saying: 

“The car is here. I 
shan’t stop for tea, dear. 
In case anything hap- 
pens, Iam at the em- 
bassy. I may be a 
little late. We are to 
dine here en famille at 
eight. You will enter- 
tain James. James,” 
she repeated, addressing 
him, “do you think 
Ruhannah sufficiently 
interesting to entertain 
you while Iam absent?” 

But all his aplomb, 
his lack of self-con- 
sciousness seemed to be 
gone, and Neeland 
made some reply which 
seemed to him both 
obvious and dull, and 
hated himself because 














he found himself so unaccountably abashed, realizing that 
he was afraid of the opinions that this young girl ‘might 
entertain concerning him. 

“I’m going,” said the princess. “Aw revoir, dear; good. 
by, James!” 

She looked at him keenly when he turned to face her 
smiled, still considering him as though she had unexpectedly 
discovered a new feature in his expressive face. : 

Whatever it was she discovered seemed to make her smile 
a trifle more mechanical; she turned slowly to Rue Carew 
hesitated, then, nodding a gay adieu, turned and left the 
room with Neeland at her elbow. 

“T’ll tuck you in—” he began, but she said, 

“Thanks; Marotte will do that,” and left him at the 
door. 

When the car had driven away down the Rue Soleil d’0r, 
Neeland returned to the little drawing-room. 

He took up cup and buttered croissant, and, for a little 
while, nothing was said, except to Sandy, who, upon 
invitation, repeated his opinion of the Sultan and snapped 
in the offered emolument with unsatiated satisfaction. 

To Rue Carew, as well as to Neeland, there seemed to be 
a slight constraint between them—something not entirely 
new to her since they had met again after two years. 

In the two years of her absence, she had been very faithful 
to the memory of his kindness. He had always held his 
unique place in her memory and in her innocent affections; 
she had written to him 
again and again, in spite 

of his evident lack of 
interest in the girl he 

















Two men, who had been sitting on a marble bench beside the sun- 
dial fountain, rose and strolled after them 
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had been kind to. Rare, brief letters from him were read 
and reread, and laid away with her best loved treasures. 
And when the prospect of actually seeing him again pre- 
sented itself, she had been so frankly excited and happy 
that the Princess Mistchenka could find in the girl’s un- 
feigned delight nothing except a young girl’s touching and 
slightly amusing hero-worship. 

But with her first exclamation when she caught sight of 
him at the terminal, something about her preconceived ideas 
of him and her memory of him was suddenly and subtly 
altered, even while his name fell from her excited lips. 

Because she had suddenly realized that he was even more 
wonderful than she had expected or remembered and that 
she did not know him at all—that she had no knowledge of 
this tall, handsome, well-built young fellow with his sun- 
burned features and his air of smiling aloofness and of grace- 
ful assurance, almost fascinating and a trifle disturbing. 

Which had made the girl rather grave and timid, uncertain 
of the estimation in which he might hold her, no longer so 
sure of any encouragement from him in her perfectly obvious 
attitude of a friend of former days. 

And so, shyly admiring, uncertain, inclined to warm 
response at any advance from this very wonderful young 
man, the girl had been trying to adjust herself to this new 
incarnation of a certain James Neeland who had won her 
gratitude and who had awed her, too, from the time when, 
as a little girl, she had first beheld him. 

She lifted her golden-gray eyes to him; a little unex- 
pected sensation not wholly unpleasant checked her speech 
fora moment. This was odd, even unaccountable. Such 
awkwardness, such disquieting and provincial timidity 
wouldn’t do. 

“Would you mind telling me a little about Brookhollow?” 
she ventured. 


Certainly he would. He laid aside his plate and teacup, 
and told her of his visits there when he had walked over 
from Neeland’s Mills in the pleasant summer weather. 

Nothing had changed, he assured her; mill-dam and pond 
and bridge and the rushing creek below were exactly as she 
knew them; her house stood there at the crossroads, silent 
and closed in the sunshine and under the high moon. 

“And my cat? You wrote that you would take care of 
Adoniram.”’ 

“Adoniram is a very aged patriarch and occupies the 
place of honor in my father’s house,” he said. 

“He is well?” 

“Oh, yes. He prefers his food cut finely, that is all.” 

“T don’t suppose he will live very long.” 

“He’s pretty old,” admitted Neeland. 

She sighed and looked out of the window. And, after an 
interval of silence, 

“Our plot in the cemetery—is it—pretty?”’ 

“It is beautiful,” he said, “under the great trees. It is 
well cared for. I had them plant the shrubs and flowers you 
mentioned in the list you sent me.” 

“Thank you.” She lifted her eyes again to him. “I 
wonder if you realize how—how splendid you have always 
been to me.” 

Surprised, he reddened, and said awkwardly that he had 
done nothing. Where was the easy, gay, and debonair assur- 
ance of this fluent young man? He was finding nothing to 
say to Rue Carew, or saying what he said as crudely and 
uncouthly as any haymaker in Gayfield. He looked up, 
exasperated, and met her eyes squarely. And Rue Carew 
blushed. 

They both looked elsewhere at once, but in the girl’s 
breast a new pulse beat; a new instinct stirred, blindly 
importuning her for recognition; a new confusion threatened 
the ordered serenity of her mind, vaguely menacing it with 
unaccustomed questions. Then the instinct of self-command 
returned; she found composure with an effort. 

“You haven’t asked me,” she said, “about my work. 
Would you like to know?” 

He said he would; and she told him—chary of self-praise, 
yet eager that he should know that her masters had spoken 
well of her. 

“And you know,” she said, “every week now, I contribute 
a drawing to the illustrated paper I wrote to you about. I 
sent one off yesterday. But”—and she laughed shyly 
“my nostrils are no longer filled with pride, because I am 
not contented with myself any more. I wish to do—oh, 
so much better work!” 

“Of course. Contentment in creative work means that 
we have nothing more to create.” 

She nodded and smiled. 

“The youngest born is the most tenderly cherished— 
until a new one comes. It is that way with me; I am all 
love and devotion and tenderness and self-sacrifice while 
fussing over my youngest. Then a still younger comes, 
and I become like a heartless cat and drive away all progeny 
except the newly born.” 

She sighed and smiled and looked up at him. 

“Tt can’t be helped, I suppose—that is, if one’s going to 
have more progeny.” 

“Tt’s our penalty for producing. Only the newest counts. 
And those to come are to be miracles. But they never are.” 

She nodded seriously. 

“When there is a better light, I should like to show you 
some of my studies,” she ventured. “No; not now. Iam 
too vain to risk anything except the kindest of morning 
lights. Because I do hope for your approval.”’ 

“T know they’re good,” he said. And, half laughingly, 
“T’m beginning to find out that you’re a rather wonderful 
and formidable and overpowering girl, Ruhannah.”’ 

“You don’t think so!” she exclaimed, enchanted. ‘‘ Do you? 
Oh, dear! Then I feel that I ought to show you my pictures 
and set youright immediately.” Shesprang toher feet. “T’ll 
get them; I'll be only a moment.” (Continued on page 136) 





R. ROCKEFELLER is indefinite—a mist rather 
than a mystery—indistinct, omnipresent—just 
as a fog is dim and all pervading. 

Richer than any past or present mortal, still 
we are more oppressed by his strange force than im- 
pressed with his astounding wealth. 

Of his private life, we know practically nothing except 
that there is nothing to know. 

Per se, Mr. Rockefeller is an extremely matter-of-fact 
person, with much the same matter-of-fact inclinations, 
middle-class tastes, and strict habits with which he started. 

He is skilled in none of the small uses of money. 

He indulges in none of the plutocratic excesses so often 
undertaken in the belief that they are aristocratic mani- 
festations. 

In brief, his achievements are spectacular; he is not. 

When nature turns out a gigantic job, she works in 
monochrome. 

Enormities are not attractive. 

The Himalayas are oppressively grim; the Sahara is a 
bleak blotch; the Atlantic, a monotonous pool. 

Gibraltar is a bare, gray monolith. So is Mr. Rockefeller. 

What competence oftenest amazed humanity was engi- 
neewed by a drab, relentless type of genius. 

Napoleon and Da Vinci are lonely figures among im- 
mortals. Draco, Czsar, Cromwell, and Marlborough are 
better exemplars of the colossus. 

Alexander’s road wended through ancient magnificences. 
The Macedonian’s stage was gloriously set, but bronze-shod 
ambition, not the lure of loveliness, drew him from his 
stark, black hills to rape the splendors of Egypt and 
of Ind. 

Mr. Rockefeller is not new—simply a reappearance in a 
new environment. 

Destiny at irregular intervals has produced and will 
continue to call his species into being. 

He acts in accordance with the traditions established by 
his sort. 

He wears the stamp of reincarnation on his antique face. 

If one were a theosophist, it would require but slight 
fancy to recognize a Pharaoh, a Roman triumvir, a medieval 
pope, or a Montezuma in the unracial features. They 
bear the cast-marks of worn molds. 
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He is a mood—a force—a phase of evolution—as Bona- 
parte was, and Cyrus and Ptolemy before. 

Evolution and implacability are one. The strongest 
inevitably assert their wills and skills—sometimes unfairly. 

While strength may be streaked with cunning and 
trickery—as cheap ores debase precious metals—cunning 
and trickery alone bring only casual and momentary results. 

Nobody who is merely conscienceless endures. 

And Mr. Rockefeller will survive the grave. 

His methods have not always been nice. He is congen- 
itally ruthless, but not meanly so. 

Meanness is incapable of eminence, but the supremely 
great are almost invariably guilty of some mean and cruel 
decisions. They think in air-lines, and everything which 
blockades the goal or compounds the difficulty of its at- 
tainment is harshly thrust aside. Expediency, not ethics, 
is transcendent in their philosophy. 

Mr. Rockefeller is undeniably hard. Gentleness and 
consideration seem to be omitted from his make-up. 

Pity requires imagination; he has none—he isn’t that 
complicated. é; 

There are giant engines—huge, ugly, awesome affairs 
reserved for heavy engagements. They cannot have many 
parts; they must be simple—terribly so—conceived without 
one weak point, or they could not handle the incredible jobs 
for which they’re set. 5 

Mr. Rockefeller in many ways resembles and functions 
like a trip-hammer, a pile-driver, a steam-shovel. His 
procedure is a normal consequence of his design. _ ; 

Nature proportioned him tremendously, but limited his 
scope. ; 

Conquerors are not creative, but administrators with 4 
pronounced appreciation for complementary qualities m 
others. : ; i 

Because experience and common sense (which is expét 
ence) early teaches them that one head can hardly contain 
the dimensions of a single important objective, they reserve 
personal attention to basic propositions, delegate all pos 
sible responsibility to subordinate talent, sincerely esteem 
and are guided by the visions and conclusions of experts 
in matters for which they have neither leisure nor — 

Power expresses itself thusly —by machinery. Mr. 
Rockefeller is power—he performs by machinery. 
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By Herbert’ Kaufman 
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The laws that rule the masterful do not vary; the me- 
chanisms of their reasoning are identical. 

They do not spare weakness, because audacious goals 
may not tolerate compromise. 

Since laws are ballasting-devices (to make the least among 
us peers to the greatest), they cannot fill the measure of 


opportunity if they are deferred or deterred by essential 
considerations of justice and vested right. 


Mind you—this is no brief for the High Hand; simply 
an endeavor to analyze a generally incomprehensible 
intelligence. 

A contemporary portraiturist may hardly paint likenesses 
of a superman. Prejudice, resentment, and hatred are 
certain to discolor the picture. 

Mr. Rockefeller repels kindly estimate. 

His characteristics are not sympathetic. He is monu- 

mental—stony—of monument-stone—imperishable. 
_ To-morrow, viewing from a proper distance, will better 
judge his stature. For us, he can never be an idol, but 
the future will wash the stains from his crushing feet. 
History will remember what he has done; we cannot for- 
get whom he has undone. 

Memory will not surrender recollection of the multitude 
who fell that he might rise. So public opinion is reluctant 
to acknowledge the grandeur of his nobilities. 

For Mr.Rockefeller has achieved nobility as well asa billion. 

He is already the supreme philanthropist of the universe 
—the ultimate benefactor of humanity. 

He has given nothing himself—nothing of inspiration— 
but how can he, constituted as he is? 

The very nature of his bequests, and the deliberate, 
organized manner in which they are executed show that 
they spring from his mind and not his heart. Which is 
quite consistent—his soul carries no bank-account. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s highest developed sense is a sense of 
Values, He appreciates a dollar and its equivalent too 
sincerely to waste wealth—even in charity. 

He Is exact, impersonal, machinelike in philanthropy 
~ amen. He cannot abide the thought of idle 
m8 -. He delights to see capital sweat for its 

rest—it must toil and accomplish. 

RB human race is to him a very valuable and 

‘dly conducted concern; he is reorganizing it as he 


—- 


would reorganize a poorly 
conducted commercial 
enterprise. His instincts 
are all fundamental. 

He has established in- 
stitutions to teach self- 
preservation and _ self- 
conservation. Heis 
strengthening us at the 
root. 

Individual _benev- 
olence does not find him 
generous, but any cause 
which may be demon- 
strated vital to the pro- 
gress of humanity invites 
his attention and ob- 
tains his aid. 

He is neither a Midas 
nor a miser. He does 
not enjoy money —he 
employs it. He sets it 
to the task at which it 
can work to best advan- 
tage and has apparently 
discovered that to be 
the improvement 
of mankind. 
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Solomons. When he is six months old, Tom toward the sun n 
Haggin, his owner, gives him to Captain Bares _ P 
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island plantations, and returning them ‘ y 
to their homes when the term of their 
contract has expired. Van Horn is - 
now on one of these return-Voyages to y 
the island of Malaita. n 
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Jerry quickly adapts himself to his 
completely changed environment, in 
spite of a wild dog on the vessel and his 
hatred of the blacks, and is all devotion to the 
skipper, who becomes very fond of the puppy. But 
this new phase of Jerry’s existence is very brief. 

On the afternoon of the next day, Somo is reached, 
and there Van Horn, his entire crew, and human cargo 
are either killed or captured, to be eaten later, by the 
natives under the leadership of Bashti, the Somo chief. While 
the massacre is in progress, Jerry attacks one of the blacks and is 
kicked overboard, but is rescued by a boy named Lamai. But 





Bashti, wishing to use the dog for breeding-purposes, takes him away 
from Lamai, makes his person sacred, and gives him into the care of 
Agno, the high priest. But the latter, who dislikes the puppy, causes 
Jerry to break a higher tabu, and just as he is, in consequence, about to be killed 
and eaten, Bashti exchanges him with an aged blind man, Nalasu, for a pig. 
Nalasu trains Jerry to assist in protecting himself from his enemies, and the 
dog becomes very skilful in conveying information to his sightless master. Six months 
pass, and then, one day, a British war-ship appears off Somo and begins to shell the vil- 
lage, a punitive measure for the killing of the people on the Arangi. The inhabitants 
flee inland; Nalasu is killed by a shell, and Jerry, now having no master, starts by himself 


northward across the boundary of Somo. 


The wanderings of Jerry end with this instalment, and the adventures 
of Michael, Brother of Jerry, begin in May Cosmopolitan. 


WEEK Jerry spent in the bush, and it would have 
gone hard with him in the matter of food had he 
not, on the second day, encountered a lone small 
pig, evidently lost from its litter. It was his first 

hunting-adventure for a living, and it prevented him from 
traveling farther, for, true to-his instinct, he remained by 
his kill until it was devoured. 

True, he ranged widely about the neighborhood, finding 
no other food he could capture. But always, until it was 
gone, he returned to the slain pig. Yet he was not happy 
in his freedom. He was lonely. He could not get along 
without man. Too Jong had he and the generations before 
him lived in intimate relationship with the two-legged 
gods. Too long had his kind loved man, served him for 
love, endured for love, died for love, and, in return, been 
partly appreciated, less understood, and roughly loved. 

So great was Jerry’s loneliness that even a two-legged 
black god was desirable, since white gods had long since 
faded into the limbo of the past. For all he might have 
known, had he been capable of conjecturing, the only white 
gods in existence had perished. Acting on the assumption 
that a black god was better than no god, when he had 
quite finished the little pig, he deflected his course to the 
left, down-hill, toward the sea. He did this again without 
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trees had shadowed 
the king-posts so 
that the idols and 
totems, seated in 
carved sharks’ jaws, 
grinned greenly and 
monstrously at the 
futility of man 
through a rime of 
moss and mottled 
fungus. A poorlittle 


sea-wall, never muchat its best, 
sprawled in ruin from the coco- 
palm roots in the placid sea. 





The salt tang of the sea gladdened his nostrils, and bt 
snorted with the pleasure of the stench of the mangrove 
swamp. But, another Crusoe chancing upon the footpri' 
of another man Friday, his nose, not his eyes, shocked h ‘ 
electrically alert as he smelled the fresh contact of a living 


man’s foot with the ground. I 


t was black’s foot, but it w# 


alive, it was immediate, and, as he traced it a score of yar P 
he came upon another foot-scent, indubitably a white man 


Had there been an onlooker, he 


would have tho 
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turning and twisting his course, now his nose to the ground, 
now up in the air, whining as frantically as he rushed, 
leaping abruptly at right angles as new scents reached him, 
scurrying here and there and everywhere, as if in a game 
of tag with some invisible playfellow. 

But he was reading the full report which many men had 
written on the ground. A white man had been there, he 
learned, and a number of blacks. Here, a black had climbed 
a coconut tree and cast down the nuts. There, a banana 
tree had been despoiled of its clustered fruit, and, beyond, 
it was evident that a similar event had happened to a bread- 
fruit tree. One thing, however, puzzled him—a scent 
new to him that was neither black man’s nor white man’s. 
Had he had the necessary knowledge and the wit of eye- 
observance, he would have noted that the footprint was 
smaller than a man’s and that the toe-prints were different 
from a woman’s, in that they were close together and did 
not press deeply into the earth. What bothered him in his 
smelling was his ignorance of talcum powder. Pungent it 
was in his nostrils, but never, since first he had smelled 
out the footprints of man, had he encountered such a scent. 
And with this were combined other and fainter scents that 
were equally strange to him. 

Not long did he interest himself in such mystery. A 
white man’s footprints he had smelled, and, through the 
maze of all the other prints, he followed the one print down 
through a breach of sea-wall to the sea-pounded coral sand 

lapped by the sea. Here, the latest freshness 
ol many feet drew together where the nose of 
a boat had rested on the beach and 

where men had disembarked 

and embarked again. He 


smelled up all the story, and, 
his fore legs in the water till 










He was half whirled about in the vortex of the thing's 
Passage caused by the alarmed flirt of its tail 


it touched his shoulders. he gazed out across the lagoon 
where the dis ippearing trail was lost to his nose. 

Had he been half an hour sooner, he would have seen a 
boat, Without oars, gasoline-propelled, shooting across the 
quiet water. What he did see was an Arangi. True, it 
Was far larger than the Arangi he. had known, but it.was 
» It was long, it had masts and it floated on the 


white 
Surtace of the sea. It had three masts, sky-lofty and all of 
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a size; but his observation was not trained to note the dif- 
ference between them and the one long and the one short 
mast of the Arangi. The one floating world he had known 
was the white-painted Arangi. And, since, without a 
quiver of doubt, this was the Arangi, then on board would 
be his beloved Skipper. If Arangis could resurrect, then 
could Skippers resurrect, and in utter faith that the head of 
nothingness he had last seen on Bashti’s knees he would 
find again rejoined to its body and its two legs on the deck 
of the white-painted floating world, he waded out to his 
depth and, swimming, dared the sea. 

He greatly dared, for, in venturing the water, he broke 
one of the greatest and earliest tabus he had learned. In 
his vocabulary was no word for “‘crocodile;” yet in his 
thought, as potent as any utterable word, was an image of 
dreadful import—an image of a log awash that was not a 
log and that was alive, that could swim upon the surface, 
under the surface, and haul out across the dry land, that 
was huge-toothed, mighty-mawed, and certain death to a 
swimming dog. 

But he continued the breaking of the tabu without fear. 
Unlike a man who can be simultaneously conscious of two 
states of mind, and who, swimming, would have known 
both the fear and the high courage with which he overrode 
the fear, Jerry, as he swam, knew only one state of mind, 
which was that he was swimming to the Arangi and to 
Skipper. At the moment preceding the first stroke of his 
paws in the water out of his depth, he had known all the 
terribleness of the tabu he deliberately broke. But, launched 
out, the decision made, the line of least resistance taken, he 
knew, single-thoughted, single-hearted, only that he was 
going to Skipper. 

Little practised as he was in swimming, he swam with all 
his strength, whimpering in a sort of chant his eager love 
for Skipper, who indubitably must be aboard the white 
yacht half a mile away. His little song of love, fraught 
with keenness of anxiety, came to the ears of a man and 
woman lounging in deck-chairs under the awning, and it 
was the quick-eyed woman who first saw the golden head 

of Jerry and cried out what she saw. 
“Lower a boat, Husband-Man!” she com- 
manded. ‘It’salittledog. He mustn’t drown.” 

“Dogs don’t drown that 
easily,” was ‘“‘Husband-Man’s” 
reply. “He'll make it, all right. 
But what under the sun is a dog 
doing out here’’—he lifted his 
marine-glasses to his eyes and 
stared a moment—“and a white 
man’s dog at that?” 

Jerry beat the water with his 
paws and moved steadily along, 
straining his eyes at the growing 
yacht until suddenly warned by 

a sensing of immediate dan- 

ger. The tabu smote him. 

This that moved toward him 

was the log awash that was 

.# not a log but a live thing of 
peril. Part of it he saw above 
or" the surface moving sluggishly, 

and ere that projecting part 
sank, he had an awareness that, 
somehow, it was different from a log awash. 

Next, something brushed past him, and he encountered 
it with a snarl and a splashing of his fore paws. He was half 
whirled about in the vortex of the thing’s passage caused 
by the alarmed flirt of its tail. Shark it was, and not 
crocodile, and not so timidly would it have sheered clear 
but for the fact that it was fairly full with a recent feed of 
a huge sea-turtle too feeble with age to escape. 

. Although he could not see it, Jerry sensed that the thing, 
the instrument of nothingness, lurked about him. Nor did 
he see the dorsal fin break surface and approach him from 
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the rear. From the yacht, he heard rifle-shots in quick 
succession; from the rear, a panic-splash came to his ears. 
That was all. The peril passed and was forgotten. Nor 
did he connect the rifle-shots with the passing of the peril. 
He did not know, and he was never to know, that one, 
known to men as Harley Kennan but known as “ Husband- 
Man” by the woman he called ‘‘ Wife-Woman,”’ who owned 
the three-topmast schooner-yacht Ariel, had saved his life 


by sending a thirty-thirty Marlin bullet through the base 
of a shark’s fin. 

But Jerry was to know Harley Kennan, and quickly, for 
it was Harley Kennan, a bowline around his bedy under his 
armpits, lowered by a couple of seamen down the generous 
free-board of the Ariel, who gathered in by the nape of the 
neck the smooth-coated Irish terrier that, treading water 

perpendicularly, had no eyes for him, so eagerly 
did he gaze at the line of faces along the rail 
in quest of the one face. 

No pause for thanks did he make when he 
was dropped down upon the deck. Instead, 
shaking the water from himself instinctively as 
he ran, he scurried along the deck for Skipper. 
The man and his wife laughed at the spec- 

tacle. 
“He acts as if he were demented 
with delight at being rescued,’ Mrs. 
Kennan observed. 

And Mr. Kennan: 

“It’s not that. He must have a 
screw loose somewhere. Tf erhaps he’s 

- one of those creatures who’ve slipped 
the ratchet off the motion-cog. May- 
be he can’t stop running till he runs 
down.” 

In the mean time, Jerry contin- 
ued to run, up port side and down 
starboard side, from stern to bow 

and back again, 
wagging his stump 
tail, and laughing 

























Jerry intended to attack as soon as he had crept sufficiently near 











friendliness to the many two-legged gods he encountered. 
Had he been able to think to such abstraction, he would 
have been astounded at the number of white gods. Thirty 
there were at least of them, not counting other gods that 
were neither black nor white, but that still, two-legged 
upright, and garmented, were beyond all peradventure 
gods. Likewise, had he been capable of such generaliza. 
tion, he would have decided that the white gods had not 
yet all of them passed into the nothingness. As it was, he 
realized all this without being aware that he realized it. 

But there was no Skipper. He sniffed down the forecastle 
hatch, sniffed into the galley, where two Chinese cooks 
jabbered unintelligibly to him, sniffed down the cabin 
companionway, sniffed down the engine-room skylight, and 
for the first time knew gasoline and engine-oil; but sniff as 
he would, wherever he ran, no scent did he catch of Skipper. 

Aft, at the wheel, he would have sat down and howled 
his heart-break of disappointment had not a white god, 
evidently of command, in gold-decorated white-duck cap 
and uniform, spoken to him. Instantly, always a gentleman, 
Jerry smiled with flattened ears of courtesy, wagged his 
tail, and approached. The hand of this high god had almost 
caressed his head when the woman’s voice came down the 
deck in speech that Jerry did not understand. The words 
and terms of it were beyond him. But he sensed power of 
command in it, which was verified by the quick withdrawal 
of the hand of the god in white and gold who had almost 
caressed him. This god stiffened electrically and pointed 
Jerry along the deck, and, with mouth-encouragements and 
urgings, tl.e import of which Jerry could only guess, directed 
him toward the one who so commanded by saying, 

“Send him, please, along to me, Captain Winters.” 

Jerry wriggled his body in delight of obeying, and would 
loyally have presented his head to her outreaching caress 
of hand had not the strangeness and difference of her 
deterred him. He broke off in mid-approach, and, with a 
show of teeth, snarled himself back and away from the 
wind-blown skirt of her. The only human females he had 
known were naked Marys (women). This skirt, flapping 
in the wind like a sail, reminded him of the menacing 
mainsail of the Arangi when it had jarred and crashed and 
swooped above his head. The noises her mouth made 
were gentle and ingratiating, but the fearsome skirt still 
flapped in the breeze. 

“You ridiculous dog!” she laughed. ‘I’m not going to 
bite you.” 
But her husband thrust out a rough, sure hand and drew 
Jerry in to him. And 
Jerry wriggled in 
ecstasy under the god's 
caress, kissing the hand 
with a red flicker of 
tongue. Next, Harley 
Kennan directed him 
toward the woman 
sitting up in the deck- 
chair and bending for- 
ward with hovering 
hands of greeting. 


vanced with flattened 
ears and laughing 
mouth; but, just ere 
she could touch him, 
the wind fluttered the 
skirt again, and he 
backed away with a 
snarl. 

“Tt’s not you that 
he’s afraid of, Villa, 
he said, “but of your 
skirt. Perhaps hes 
never seen a skirt be- 
fore.” 
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“You mean,” Villa Kennan challenged, “that these head- 
hunting cannibals ashore here keep records of pedigrees 
and maintain kennels; for surely this absurd adventurer ol 
a dog is as proper an Irish terrier as the Ariel is an Oregon- 
pine-planked schooner.” \ Z 

Harley Kennan laughed in acknowledgment. Villa 
Kennan laughed, too; and Jerry knew that these were a 
pair of happy gods, and himself laughed with them. 
Of his own initiative, he approached the lady god again, 
attracted by the talcum powder and other minor fragrances 
he had already identified as the strange scents encountered 
on the beach. But the unfortunate trade-wind again flut- 
tered her skirt, and again he backed away—not so far, this 
time, with much less of a bristle of his neck- and shoulder- 
hair, and with no more of a snarl than a mere half-baring 
of his fangs. 

“He’s afraid of your skirt,” Harley insisted. “Look at 
him! He wants to com2 to you, but the skirt keeps 
him away. Tuck it under you so that it won’t flut- 
ter, and see what happens.” 

Villa Kennan carried out the suggestion, and 
Jerry came circumspectly, bent his head to her 
hand, and writhed his back under it, the while he 
sniffed her feet, stocking-clad and shoe-covered, 
and knew them as the feet which had trod un- 
covered the ruined ways of the village ashore. 

“No doubt of it,” Harley agreed: ‘“He’s white-man 
selected, white-man bred and born. He has‘a history. He 
knows adventure from the ground-roots up. If he could 
tell his story, we'd sit listening, entranced for days. Depend 
on it, he’s not known blacks all his life. Let’s try him on 
Johnny.” 

Johnny, whom Kennan beckoned up to him, was a loan 
from the resident commissioner of the British Solomons at 
Tulagi, who had come along as pilot and guide to Kennan 
rather than as philosopher and friend. Johnny approached, 
grinning, and Jerry’s demeanor immediately changed. His 
body stiffened under Villa Kennan’s hand as he drew away 
from her and stalked stiff-legged to the black. Jerry’s ears 
did not flatten, nor did he laugh fellowship with his mouth 
as he inspected Johnny and smelled his calves for future 
reference. Cavalier he was to the extreme, and, after the 
briefest of inspection, he turned back to Villa Kennan. 

“What did I say?” her husband exulted. “He knows the 
color-line. He’s a white man’s dog that has been trained 
to it.” 

“My word,” spoke up Johnny, “me 
know ’m that fella dog! Me know 
™M papa and mamma belong along 
him. Big fella white marster Mister 
Haggin stop along 
Meringe; mamma and 
papa stop along him 
that fella place.” 

Harley Kennan ut- 
tered a sharp exclama- 
tion. 

“Of course!” he 
cried. “The commis- 
sioner told me _ all 
about it. The Arangi, 
that the Somo people 
captured, sailed last 
from Meringe Planta- 
tion. Johnny recog- 
nizes the dog as the 
same breed as the pair 

aggin, of Meringe, 


Must possess. But that 
Was a long time ago. 
He must have been a 
little puppy. Of course 
he’s a white man’s 
dog!” 
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‘“‘“And yet you’ve overlooked the crowning proof of it,” 
Villa Kennan teased. ‘The dog carries the evidence around 
with him.” 

Harley looked Jerry over carefully. 

‘Indisputable evidence,” she insisted. 

After another prolonged scrutiny, Kennan shook his head. 

“Blamed if I can see anything so indisputable as to leave 
conjecture out.” 

“The tail,” his wife gurgled. ‘Surely the natives do not 
bob the tails of their dogs—do they, Johnny? Do black 
man stop along Malaita chop ’m off tail along dog.” 

“No chop ’m off,’ Johnny agreed. “Mister Haggin 


































When again the black squatted for his shot, Jerry deemed he was near enough to rush 
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along Meringe, he chop ’m off. My word, he chop ’m that 
fella tail, you bet!” 

“Then he’s the sole survivor of the Arangi,” Villa Kennan 
concluded. ‘Don’t you agree, Mr. Sherlock Holmes 
Kennan?”’ 

“T salute you, Mrs. S. Holmes,” her husband acknowl- 
edged gallantly. “And all that remains is for you to lead 
me directly to the head of La Pérouse himself. The sailing- 
directions record that he left it somewhere in these islands.” 

Little did they guess that Jerry had lived on intimate 
terms with one Bashti, not many miles away along the 
shore, who, in Somo, at that very moment, sat in his grass 
house pondering over a head on his withered knees 
that had once been the head of the great navigator, the 
history of which had been forgotten by the sons of the 


chief who had taken it. 
xX 


THE fine three-topmast schooner Ariel, on a cruise around 
the world, had already been out a year from San Francisco 
when Jerry boarded her. As a world, and as a white-god 
world, she was to him beyond compare. She was not small, 
like the Arangi, nor was she cluttered fore and aft, on deck 
and below, with a spawn of blacks. The only black Jerry 
found on her was Johnny; while her spaciousness was filled 
principally with two-legged white gods. 

He met them everywhere, at the wheel, on lookout, 
washing decks, polishing brasswork, running aloft, or tailing 
onto sheets and tackles half a dozen at a time. But there 
was a difference. There were gods and gods, and Jerry was 
not long in learning that, in the hierarchy of the heaven of 
these white gods on the Ariel, the sailorizing, ship-working 
ones were far beneath the captain and his two white-and- 
gold-clad officers. These, in turn, were less than Harley 
Kennan and Villa Kennan; for them, it came quickly to 
him, Harley Kennan commanded. Nevertheless, there was 


















He inspected Johnny and smelled his calves for future reference 


Jerry 











one thing he did not learn and was destined never to learp: 
namely, the supreme god over all on the Ariel. Although 
he never tried to know, being unable to think to such g 
distance, he never came to know whether it was Harley 
Kennan who commanded Villa or Villa Kennan who com. 
manded Harley. In a way, without vexing himself with the 
problem, he accepted their overlordship of the world as 
dual. Neither outranked the other. They seemed to rule 
as Coequals, while all others bowed before them. 

It is not true that to feed a dog is to win a dog’s heart. 
Never did Harley or Villa feed Jerry; yet it was to them he 
elected to belong, them he elected to love and serve rather 
than the Japanese steward who regularly fed him. For that 
matter, Jerry, like any dog, was able to differentiate between 
the mere direct food-giver and the food-source. That is, 
subconsciously he was aware that not alone his own food 
but the food of all on board found its source in the man 
and woman. They it was who fed all and ruled all. Captain 
Winters might give orders to the sailors, but Captain Win- 
ters took orders from Harley Kennan. Jerry knew this as 
indubitably as he acted upon it, although all the while it 
never entered his head as an item of conscious knowledge. 

And, as he had been accustomed all his life, as with 
Mister Haggin, Skipper, and even with Bashti and the 
chief devil-devil doctor of Somo, he attached himself to the 
high gods themselves, and from the gods under them 
received deference accordingly. As Skipper, on the Arangi, 
and Bashti, in Somo, had promulgated tabus, so the man 
and the woman on the Ariel protected Jerry with tabus. 
From Sano, the Japanese steward, and from him alone, 
did Jerry receive food. Not from any sailor in whale-boat 
or launch could he accept, or would he be offered, a bit of 

biscuit or an invitation to go ashore for a run. Nor did 
they offer it. Nor were they permitted to become intimate, 
to the extent of romping and playing with him, or even of 
whistling to him along the deck. 

By nature a “one-man” dog, all this was very acceptable 
to Jerry. Differences of degree 
there were, of course; but no one 
more delicately and definitely knew 
those differences than did Jerry him- 
self. Thus, it was permissible for 
the two officers to greet 
him with a “Hello!” ora 
“‘Good-morning!” and even 
to touch a hand ina brief 
and friendly pat to his 
head. With Captain Win- 
ters, however, greater fa- 
miliarity obtained. Cap 
tain Winters could rub his 
ears, shake hands with 
him, scratch his back, 
and even roughly catch 
him by the jowls. But 
Captain Winters invatr 
ably surrendered him up 
when the one man and 
the one woman appeared 
on deck. - 

When it came to lib 
erties — delicious, wal- 
ton liberties — Jerry 
alone of all on board 
could take them with 
the man and womal, 
and, on the other hand, 
they were the only two 
to whom he permitt 
liberties. Any indignity 
that Villa Kennan chose 
inflict upon him he wa 
throbbingly glad to recelvé 
such as doubling his eal 








































































“Do you know the beggar intended to bushwhack us, Harley told Villa, who had joined him. 
“It wasn't fifty feet. and he couldn't have missed” 
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“Bless me, Husband-Man, the dog is talking! I know he is talking. 
He is telling me all about himself” 


inside out till they stuck, at the same time making him sit 
upright, with helpless forefeet paddling the air for equilib- 
rium, while she blew roguishly in his face and nostrils. 
As bad was Harley Kennan’s trick of catching him 
gloriously asleep on an edge of Villa’s skirt and of tick- 
ling the hair between his toes and making him kick in- 
voluntarily in his sleep, until he kicked himself awake 
to hearing of gurgles and snickers of laughter at his 
expense. 

In turn, at night on deck, wriggling her toes at him under 
a rug to simulate some strange and crawling creature of 
an invader, he would dare to simulate his own befoolment 
and quite disrupt Villa’s bed with his frantic, ferocious 
attack on the thing that he knew was only her toes. In 
gales of laughter, intermingled with half-genuine- cries of 
alarm as almost his teeth caught her toes, she always con- 
cluded by gathering him into her arms and laughing the 
last of her laughter away into his flattened ears of joy and 
love. Who else, of all on board the Ariel, would have dared 
such devilishness with the lady god’s bed? This question, 
it never entered his mind to ask himself; yet he was fully 
aware of how exclusively favored he was. 

Another of his deliberate tricks was one discovered by 
accident. Thrusting his muzzle to meet her in love, he 
chanced to encounter her face with his soft-hard little nose 
with such force as to make her recoil and cry out. When, 
another time, in all innocence, this happened again, he 
became conscious of it and of its effect upon her; and there- 
after, when she grew too wildly wild, too wantonly facetious 
in her teasing, playful love of him, he would thryst his 
muzzle at her face and make her throw her head back to 
escape him. After a time, learning that, if he persisted, she 
would settle the situation by gathering him into her arms 
and gurgling into his ears, he made it a point to act his part 
until such delectable surrender and joyful culmination 
were achieved. 

Never, by accident, in this deliberate game, did he hurt 
her chin or cheek so severely as he hurt his own tender 
nose, but in the hurt itself he found more of delight than 
pain. All of fun it was, all through, and, in addition, it 











was love-fun. Such hurt was more 
than fun. Such pain was heart-pleasure. 

All dogs are god-worshipers. More 
fortunate than most dogs, Jerry won to 
a pair of gods that, no matter how much 
they commanded, loved more. Al. 

though his nose might threaten 

grievously to hurt the cheek of his 
adored god, rather than 
have it really hurt, he 
would have 
spilled out all 
the love-tide 
of his heart 
that constituted the 
life of him. He did 
not live for food, for 
shelter, for a com- 
fortable place be 
tween the dark- 
nesses that rounded 
existence. He lived 
for love. And as 
surely as he 
gladly lived 
for love, 
would he 
have died 
gladly for 
love. 

Not quick- 
ly, in Somo, had Jerry’s mem- 
ory of Skipper and Mister Hag- 
gin faded. Life in the cannibal 
village had been too unsatisfying. There had been too 
little love. Only love can erase the memory of love, or 
rather, the hurt of lost love. And on board tie Ariel, 
such erasement occurred quickly. Jerry did not forget 
Skipper and Mister Haggin. But, at the moments he re- 
membered them, the yearning that accompanied the 
memory grew less pronounced and painful. The inter- 
vals between the moments widened, nor did Skipper and 
Mister Haggin take form and reality so frequently in 
his dreams; for, after the manner of dogs, he dreamed 
much and vividly. 


XXI 


NorTHWARD, along the leeward coast of Malaita, the 
Ariel worked her leisurely way, threading the color-riotous 
lagoon that lay between the shore-reefs and outer reefs, 
daring passages so narrow and coral-patched that Captain 
Winters averred each day added a thousand gray hairs to 
his head, and dropping anchor off every walled islet of the 
outer reef and every mangrove swamp of the mainland 
that looked promising of cannibal life. For Harley and 
Villa Kennan were in no hurry. So long as the way was 
interesting, they cared not how long it proved from any- 
where to anywhere. 

During this time, Jerry learned a new name for himself— 
or, rather, an entire series of names for himself. This was 
because of an aversion on Harley Kennan’s part against 
renaming a named thing. ; 

“A name he must have had,” he argued to Villa. “Haggin 
must have named him before he sailed on the Arangl. 
Therefore, nameless he must be until we get back to Tulagi 
and find out his real name.” 

““*What’s in a name?’” Villa had begun to tease. , 

“Everything,” her husband retorted. ‘Think of your- 
self, shipwrecked, called by your rescuers ‘Mrs. Riggs,’ oF 
‘Mademoiselle de Maupin,’ or just plain ‘Topsy.’ And 
think of me being called ‘Benedict Arnold,’ or ‘Judas, 
or—or—‘Haman.’ No; keep him nameless until we find 
out his original name ” 
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“Must call him something,” she objected. “Can't think 
of him without thinking something.” 

“Then call him many names, but never the same name 
twice. Call him “Dog” to-day, and ‘Mister Dog” to- 
morrow, and the next day something else. 

So it was, more by tone and emphasis and context of 
situation than by anything else, that Jerry came hazily to 
identify himself with names such as: Dog, Mister Dog, 
Adventurer, Strong, Useful One, Sing-Song Silly, No-Name, 
and Quivering Love-Heart. These were a few of the many 
names lavished on him by Villa. Harley, in turn, addressed 
him as: Man-Dog, Incorruptible One, Brass Tacks, Then 
Some, Sin of Gold, South-Sea Satrap, Nimrod, Young Nick, 
and Lion-Slayer. In brief, the man and woman competed 


‘with each other to name him most without naming him 


ever the same. And Jerry, less by sound and syllable than 
by what of their hearts vibrated in their throats, soon 
learned to know himself by any name they chose to address 
to him. He no longer thought of himself as “ Jerry,’’ but, 
instead, as any sound that sounded nice or was love- 
sounded. 

His great disappointment (if “‘disappointment” may be 
considered to describe an unconsciousness of failure to real- 
ize the expected) was in the matter of language. No one 
on board, not even Harley and Villa, talked Nalasu’s talk. 
All Jerry’s large vocabulary, all his proficiency in the use of 
it, which would have set him apart as a marvel beyond all 
other dogs in the mastery of speech, was wasted on those of 
the Ariel. They did not speak, much less guess, the exis- 
tence of the whiff-whuff, shorthand language which Nalasu 
had taught him, and which, Nalasu dead, Jerry alone knew 
of all living creatures in the world. 

In vain Jerry tried it on the lady god. Sitting squatted 
on his haunches, his head bowed forward and held between 
her hands, he would talk and talk and elicit never a respon- 
sive word from her. With tiny whines and thin whimper- 
ings, with whiffs and whuffs and growly sorts of noises down 
in his throat, he would try to tell her somewhat of his tale. 
She was all meltingness of sympathy; she would hold her 
ear so near to the articulate mouth of him as almost to 
drown him in the flowing fragrance of her hair; and yet her 
brain told her nothing of what he uttered, although her 
heart surely sensed his intent. 

“Bless me, Husband-Man,”’ she would cry out, “the 
dog is talking! I know he is talking. He is telling me 
all about himself. The story of his life is 
mine, could I but understand. It’s right 
here, pouring into my miserable, inadequate 
ears; only, I can’t catch it.” 

Harley was skeptical, but her 
Wwoman’s intuition guessed right. 


But they were fooling all the while, and were more than a trifle embarrassed. For in each of their brains were 


bright identification-pictures of the plantation-house and compound and beach of Meringe 
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“T know it!” she would assure her husband. “TI tell you 
he could tell the tale of all his adventures if only we had 
understanding. No other dog has ever talked this way to 
me. There’s a tale there. I feel its touches. Sometimes, 
almost do I know he is telling of joy, of love, of high elation, 
and combat. Again, it is indignation, hurt of outrage, 
despair, and sadness.”’ 

“Naturally,” Harley agreed 
quietly. “A white man’s dog, 
adrift among the anthro- 
pophagi of Malaita, 
would experience all such 
sensations, and, just as 
naturally, a white man’s 
woman, a _ wife-woman, 
a dear delightful Villa 
Kennan woman, can of 
herself imagine such a 
dog’s experiences and 
deem his silly noises a re- 
cital of them, failing to 
recognize them as projec- 
tions of her own delicious, 
sensitive, sympathetic self. 
The song of the sea from 
the lips of the shell— 
pshaw! The song oneself / 
makes of the sea and 
puts into the shell.” 

“Just the same——”’ 

“Always the same,” he 
gallantly cut her off. ‘Always 
right, especially when most 
wrong. Not in navigation, 
of course, or in affairs such 
as the multiplication table, 
where (Continued on page 122) 
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© The Life of 
CHARLES FROHMAN 


by Daniel Frohman 
and Isaac ‘F. Marcosson 








Epitor’s Nore—With this instalment, the curtain is rung down upon the 
account of the life and achievements of one of the most interesting and 
forceful personalities of this country’s world of affairs within recent times. 
The reader will obtain through its fund of anecdote an excellent idea of the 
particular impulses that actuated Charles Frohman in his intercourse with his er 
fellow beings, the exercise of which constitutes what we call “character.” 












Traits and Temperament 






OU have now followed the career of Charles Frohman through 
the crowded years of managerial achievement. They reveal 
him as a Warwick of the theater, who packed a half-dozen life- 
times of action into his own. But what of the man himself? 

Great as was he as producer, star-maker, and conqueror of two stage 
worlds, he was still greater as human being. His quiet courage, his 
unaffected simplicity, his rare understanding, his ripe philosophy, his 
uncanny penetration, above all, his abundant and abiding humor 
made him a figure of fascinating and incessant interest. a 
To know him and to work for him was indeed _ a 
a liberal education. 

Since Frohman was king of star- 
makers, it is interesting to 


examine some of the - Aon, 
mental processes q if 
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and not through her personal self. It was so with 
himself. 
The real Frohman emerged at rehearsals. The 
shy, sensitive man who shunned the outside 
“world here stood revealed as a dynamic 
force. He did every possible thing to 
bring out the personal element in 
the men and women who were in 
his companies. 
Here, as elsewhere, he 
showed one of the most 
striking of his traits. It was 
a method of speech that 
was little short of extraor- 
dinary. It grew out of 
the fact that his vocabu- 
lary could not serve 
his enormous imagina- 
tion. Like a_ great 
painter, who describes 
the essence of an idea 
with a few swift strokes, 
Frohman revealed both 
the letter and 
the spirit in an 
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same process, 
I say to an ac- 
tor, ‘I will make you 
a stes.”” 
There is no better definition of the Frohman star-creed than this 
statement, which he once made to an English friend: ; 
“All the stars under my management owe their eminence to their own 
ability and industry, and also to the fact that the American is an indi- 
vidual-loving public. In America, we regard the workman first and the 
work second. Our imaginations are fired not nearly so much by great 
deeds as by great doers.” 
One reason that lay behind Frohman’s success as star-maker was 
the fact that he wove a great deal of himself into the fabric of the stars. 
In other words, the personal element counted a great deal. When 
somebody once remonstrated with him about giving up so much of 
his valuable time to what seemed to be inconsequential talks with 
his stars, he said: 
“It is not a waste of time. I have often helped these girls to take a 
brighter view of things, and it makes me feel that I am not just their 
manager but their friend.” © 
Indeed, as Barrie so well put it, he regarded his women stars as his BLOW BROM. 
children. If they were playing in New York, they were expected to 
call on him and talk personalities ‘aree or four times a week. On-the road, they 
sent him daily telegrams, and these were placed on his desk every morning and 
were dealt with in person. aa . 
One phase of Charles Frohman’s great success in life was revealed in his attitude 
toward his women stars. He succeeded because he mixed sentiment with business. He 
Was not all sentiment and he was not all business, but he was an extraordinarily happy 
blend of both of these things, which endeared him to the people who worked for him. 
€ never wanted them, men or women, to make themselves conspicuous or to 
do commonplace things. For example, he did not like to see John Drew walk up thee Malian, 
and down Broadway. He spent a fortune sheltering Maude Adams from all er as 
kinds of intrusion. © With her especially, he exhausted every resource to keep ‘Se Coal 
her aloof and secluded. He preferred that she be known through her work 
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inflections out of a speech of four or five 

lines. With his disjointed, pantomimic 

method of instruction, he was able to 

transfer to his actors by a process of 
mental telepathy just what he 
wanted. 

In one detail, he differed from 
all the other great producers of 
his time. Most managers liked 

to nurse a play after its produc- 

tion and build it up with new scenes 

or varied changes. With Frohman 

it was different. ‘I am interested 

in a production until it has been pro- 

duced, and then I don’t care for it any 

more,” he said. 

On the first nights of his produc 

tions, Charles Frohman almost in- 

variably sat in the 

A snap-shot of last row of the gal- 

Charles Frohman lery. He hada per- 

— _ — fectly definite reason 

Jest a Moiados for this, which he 
of his life. once stated. 

“The best index 

Bt to the probable 

=... career of any play 

Vawr, “~~ is the back of 

the head of an 

/ auditor who 

/ does not know 

that he is being 

-watched. The 

playgoer in an 

orchestra-stall is 

always half con- 

scious that what he 

does or says may be 

/ / observed. But the 

voice, you see? Then ) Y / gallery gods and god- 

audience says, ‘Ah!’ / /  desses never think of 

—then the girl— / anything except what is 

see? In the room / happening on the stage. 

—you—one of They may yield the time 

those big scenes— before the rise of the cur- 


then, all .subdued Whar, / tain to watching the audience 


almost incredible epitome. Instead of words, he 
made motions. Those who worked with him under- 
stood these gestures. 

Frohman seldom finished a sentence. Those who 
knew him always understood the unuttered part. 
Even when he would give a star the first in- 
timation of his part, he made it a piece of 
pantomime, interspersed with short, jerky 
sentences. Here is an example: 

William Faversham had complained about 
having two very bad parts. When he went 
to see Frohman to hear about the third, this is 
the way the manager expressed it to him: 

“New play—see? Fine part. First act—you 
know—romantic—light through 
the window—nice, deep 
tones of your 
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window—see? And then— Atar 4 at / ete 
curtain—audience says, ‘Great!’ Now . T > Yt ¢ ee eo 
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second act—all that tremolo business— 1 
you know? Then you get down to work—a < 
tremendous scene. Let your voice go. Great — 
climax. Oh, a great play this—a great part! 
Now last act—simple, nice, lovable, refined— 
sad tones in your voice—and, well, you know GF 
—and then you make a big hit. Well, now 
we will rehearse this in about a week—and 
you will be tickled to death. This is a great 
play—fine part. Now, you see Humphreys— \ 
he will arrange everything.” \ ee 4 
Most directors repress originality in actors. 
Frohman always encouraged it. He always lis- 
tened to suggestions. It was part of his policy to 
develop the personal element. ‘ 
At rehearsals, he usually sat alone, back in about 
the tenth row of the darkened theater. He rarely 
rose from his seat, but, by voice and gesture, indi- 
cated the moves on his dramatic chess-board. When 
it became necessary for him to go up on the stage, 
he did so, before his lameness, with alacrity, and sug- 
gested, by marvelously simple indication and quick 
characterizations, the significance of the scene. 
Frohman had a tremendous sense of sound, an amazing 
ear for the tones of comedy. He could get ten or twelve 






A caricature of John Drew and drawings 
by Charles Frohman 


Frohman took great delight in making these hasty sketches, which he did with « 
thick blue pencil on any piece of paper that lay near at hand. 
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10W entering the theater, but once the lights are up 
sing and the stage is revealed, they have no eyes 
The or thoughts for anything except the picture of 
an life unfolded by the actors. These people in 

is the upper part of the theater represent the masses. 
‘on- They are worth watching, for they are the people 
he who make stage successes.” 





be In his attitude toward plays, Frohman 
the had a profound contempt for the academic. 
od- He always refused to be drawn into discus- 
of sion of what he called the “highbrow 
t is drama.’”” When some one asked him to 
we. name the greatest of English dramatists, he 
me swiftly replied, 

ur- “The one who writes the last great play.” 
nce “Whom do you consider the greatest 


American dramatist?” was once asked him. 

His smiling reply was, 

“The one whose play the greatest number 
of good Americans go to see.”’ 

“What seat in the theater do you con- 
sider the best to view a drama or musical 
comedy from?” he was asked, on one occasion. 

“The paid one,”’ he retorted. 

No trait of Charles Frohman was more 
highly developed than his shyness. 
Though his name was known  _ 
to millions and his pro- 
ductions were presented 
every night before thou- 
eople, the man 
from per- 
and from 











sonal public ity 
the public gaze, 
He was known as “The 
Great Unphotographed.” 
The only time during the 
last. twenty -live years of 
his life that he sat fora photograph was when he had to 
get a picture for his passport. Behind his prejudice against 
rend otogri phed was a perfectly definite reason, w hich 
ne once explained , e 


I once knew a theatrical manager whose prospects were 





































































Charles Dillingham 





© Brows prow 
The house near White Plains, New York, 
the ownership of which Charles Frohman 
shared with his friend Charles Dillingham 





very bright. He became a victim of the 
camera. Fine pictures of him were 
made and stuck up on the walls 
everywhere. He used to spend 

more time looking at these 

pictures of hiniself than he did 
attending to his business. 
He made a miserable fail- 
ure of himself. I was 
quite a young man when 
I heard of this, but it made 
a great impression on me. 
I resolved then never to 
have my photograph taken 
if I could possibly help it.” 

Frohman’s shyness led 
to what is, in many re- 
spects, the most remark- 
able of the countless anec- 
dotes about him. It grew 
out of his illness. In 1913, 
he had a severe attack of 
neuritis in London. Al- 
though his friends urged 
him to goand see a doctor, 

he steadfastly refused. 

He dreaded physicians 

just as he dreaded 

photographers. One 
day, Barrie came to see him 
at his hotel. 

“Frohman,” he said, ‘it is 
absurd for you not to see a 
doctor. You simply must have 
As a matter of fact, I have already 
to see a nerve-specialist at 





medical attention. 
made an engagement for you 
four o’clock to-morrow afternoon.” 
Frohman, who accepted whatever Barrie said, acquiesced. 
When half-past three o’clock came the (Continued on page 150) 
yh 
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Love-Philter 


Craig Kennedy and his friend Jameson are 





making a little tour of the Caribbean. Lovely 
Trinidad, with its fine capital, Port of Spain, 

tracts them. Craig has come for much needed 
rest and recreation, but he has brought along 
some of the invaluable material that never 
fails him in his struggles with the myste 
rime. And, as luck will have it, Port of Spain 
all ready with a case that is quite beyond 
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By Arthur B. Reeve 


Author of “The Sunken Treasure, 
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and other Craig Kennedy storie 
Illustrated by Will Foster 


T’S most fortunate you are here, 
sir. The town is wildly excited, 
naturally. <A beautiful woman— 
dead in a hotel—no clue whether 

it is suicide or murder—that’s the sit- 

- uation. But I am confident, sir, that you 

can help us, if you will.” 

Our ship had scarcely dropped anchor off 
Port of Spain when we were boarded by 
the usual miscellaneous folk: who: seem to 
emerge from the very waters in every trop- 
ical harbor. Among them was a very heated 
little man in a white-linen jacket, bustling 
about and making inquiries. 

To my surprise, it was Kennedy he 
sought. A moment only was necessary for 
Watts to introduce himself as the head of 
the police of the colony of Trinidad. 

‘We heard by wireless that you were on 
the ship,.and I thought I might interest 
you,”’ he explained. “The woman’s name, 
at least the name by which she was known 
here,” was Sefora Lucia Del Rey—an Argentinian 
and a widow. . 

As Watts spoke, I could not help noticing that a 
man had just come over the side of the ship and had 
greeted a woman whom we had met on the voyage, Ruth 
Brereton, the heiress of several millions which her father, 
Campbell Cooper, had made in the leather industry in 
New England. 

“You see,” raced on Watts, “there were a number of 
tourists at the King George—not a party exactly, but 
several who had happened to meet here, waiting for the 
next steamer. Well, day before yesterday they decided to 
make a visit to the famous asphalt lake at La Brea, and 
hired a launch so that they would be more comfortable.” 

Kennedy was interested immediately. 

“It happened,” he queried, “during the trip or——” 

‘‘No; after,” supplied Watts. “They returned last night. 
It was at the hotel. Sefiora del Rey had gone to her room to 
dress. About an hour later, there was a scream from a 
lady, a Madame Martinez, who had the next suite. Attend- 
ants of the hotel rushed to the room. There the seftora was 
—on the floor—in a convulsion. She never came out of it.” 

‘No one had been with her at the time?”’ 

‘No; not even her maid. She had hired a native woman 
named Zelda as maid, but Zelda had not expected her back 
until the next day and was not there.” 
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To my surprise, as I entered the inner 
there, pouring into Kennedy's 


Just then, the 
couple I had _ been 
watching caught sight of Watts and moved over eagerly 
toward us. 

“Let me introduce you to Mrs. Brereton,” began the 
man, speaking to Watts, then turning to us. “Professor 
Kennedy? Mrs. Brereton has just told me she met you on 
the voyage.” 

“I’m so interested,” chirped Mrs. Brereton. “I've never 
seen a real mystery before. Lambert has just told me. 

“Indeed it is strange,” monopolized Brereton, to the 
evident nervousness of Watts. ‘Why, my dear, I was 
invited on that trip in the launch. Wonderful sight—that 
lake! Only, the trip took longer than they thought. I was 
afraid your boat might come in yesterday, so I returned 
alone by steamer, and train in the morning. The rest got 
back to the city last night—in fact, had hardly been back 
an hour when we heard Madame Martinez scream. It was 
all so sudden—even Doctor Gray couldn’t do anything. 

“Who were in the party?” asked Kennedy briskly. 

“Why, let me see,” Brereton took upon himself to 
answer, as though to impress Mrs. Brereton with his 
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office, I saw that Mrs. Brereton was already a 
importance; 


| “there were 
Sefiora del Rey, of course, and Professor Perry, a natural- 
ist who had just returned from a six months’ trip up the 
Orinoco. Then there was Madame Martinez, a Vene- 
zuelan, I think, and Monsieur Condé, a native of Mar- 
linique, a dealer in logwood and vegetable dyes. I think 
that was all besides myself.” P 

Mrs. Brereton seemed keenly interested. 

“Isn’t it exciting?” she murmured. “Just think of it 
a real murder mystery! Oh, I should so like to be a man 
and be able to help you!” 

“Perhaps you can,” muttered Watts dryly. 

“Oh, do you really think so?” 

“Well, you know you American women have a reputation 
for cleverness,”’ parried Watts, with, I thought, thinly 
veiled sarcasm, as he edged us over toward the ship’s side. 

It was of no use. In the general mix-up, we found our- 
selves going ashore in the same small boat as the Breretons. 

The transfer gave me an opportunity to take a good Jook 
at the island of a thousand hills before us. In a wide, 
open area between the hills lay the city of Port of Spain. 


attentive ears some story 
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Watts managed, however, to get us 
placed so that he could talk to us alone. 
“Weve considered about every possi- 
bility,’ he whispered aside, at 
intervals. ‘There is this 
Professor Perry—he has been 
away from  civiliza- 
tion for a long time. I 
don’t know whether he 
was more friendly with 
the del Rey woman 
_or with Madame Mar- 
tinez, but I guess he 
was glad of the society 
of any woman after his 
trip. And Condé—he 
was one of the syndi- 
cate who made an un- 
fortunate venture trying 
to corner the logwood of 
the West Indies. It lost 
a good deal of money, I 
fancy. However, I don’t 
think that worried him. 
He was here seeking 
some other chance to 
make a fortune. He is 
one of those ardent 
Frenchmen. Well, for 
that matter, all the men 
were quite smitten with 
the senwora— but —” 
Watts hesitated and 
paused. 

“You must have some 
other suspicions,” sug- 
gested Craig keenly. 

The police officer low- 
ered his voice even 
further. 

‘‘Suspicions—yes; 
facts—no.”’ 

r “What do you mean?” 
g er pursued Kennedy. 

Ae “Well,” he answered 

slowly, ‘there’s an East 

Indian clerk at the hotel 

—Kali Dingh. You 
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i know, I suppose that, 
pretty nearly a third of 
j our population is East 

Indian. Why, we 


thought he acted a bit strangely the night we found the 
senora—a bit officious, you know, more interested than a 
mere clerk ought to be.” Watts paused again, as though 
not quite satisfied with his own reasons, then added hastily: 
“You know the French rule: Seek the woman. Well, it’s 
slightly modified in this case. It seems that this Kali has 
been living with Zelda, the maid. We’re watching both of 
them closely.” 

“But what motive could he have had?” I asked. 

Watts leaned over closer. 

“Kali was infatuated with the sefora,”’ he whis- 
pered. 

“An East Indian—in love with her?” I ventured incredu- 
lously. 

“Kali Dingh was ambitious, something much above the 
coolies,” defended Watts. “He considered himself far 
above them. Besides, he has made money here. You 


never can tell. Some of these people may be on the 


road to wealth and you’d not know it. At any rate, he 
knew he was as good as anybody. You shall see.” 

Ashore, instead of going with the Breretons, who over- 
whelmed us with their invitations to accompany them to the 
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“Really, Professor Kennedy,” remarked Mrs. Brereton, who had 
been watching us, “I am almost tempted to take up Mr. 
Watts’ suggestion and try to become an amateur detective’ 


King George immediately, Watts succeeded in having 
us driven to Government House. 

“The Red House,” as they called Government House, 
was a truly amazing seat of officialdom, and the Savannah, 
a beautiful park, through which we passed, was unrivaled. 
The sights, however, we felt must be reserved, for, at pres- 
ent, Watts seemed bent only on acquainting us with the 
matter in hand, and we found that we were hourly expected 
at the headquarters. 

“This is Doctor Gray, of whom you have heard,” began 
Watts as we entered, introducing us to a middle-aged 
physician. ‘He was summoned almost immediately after 
Sefiora del Rey was discovered. Perhaps he can enlighten 
you more than I can on the purely medical side, though 
I have heard him express no theory.” 

“Theory?” shrugged the doctor, shaking hands. ‘I have 
no theory. If I had merely seen her, I should probably 
have said that it was a case of poisoning by strychnine.”’ 

‘But wouldn’t she have tasted it in anything that con- 
tained it?” asked Watts quickly. 

“The bitterness of strychnine,” measured the doctor, 
“does not affect the taste of some people, I have found. 
That is well authenticated in many cases. Besides, it could 


be masked by something else. When I saw her, she had the - 


same tetanic convulsions that we associate with strychnine 
poisoning. Inoticed that her senses were abnormally acute— 
once, the slamming of a door brought on a convulsion. Of 
course, itwas pretty late when I wascalledin. Those were the 
indications, and I had to act quickly. I would not have 
thought it strange that I failed, but here’s the strangest 


thing to me: When I made the tests of the contents of the _ 





stomach, there was no strych. 
nine. 

Evidently, Doctor Gray was 
quite as much at sea as Watts. 
Ordinarily, neither of them 
would have been willing to 
admit that an American detec- 
tive could be of any assistance. 
But, in the face of the mys. 
tery and the veritable furor of 
popular excitement, they had 
felt forced to do something. 

4 “I hardly think I can do 

-’ anything until I have seen the 
body and _ looked over the 
rooms,’ remarked Kennedy 
finally, desperately seeking to 
cut the red tape of official pro- 
cedure. 

“Quite so, quite so,” agreed 
Watts. “‘We have no time to 
waste.” 

He and Doctor Gray drove 
us now to the King George. 
We were approaching the hotel, 
perhaps a square or two off, 
when, suddenly, a woman 
darted out from some shrub- 
bery. 

“Zelda!’’ exclaimed Watts, 
as he caught sight of the 
wildly excited face of the 
woman. She was not unattrac- 
tive to look at, physically well 
shaped, with regular features, 
black hair, and, aside from 
her dark skin, not unlike a 
European. Just now, in her excitement, 
it was evident that the fires of her feelings 
burned fiercely. 

‘“You—are watching—my man—I know it!” she panted 
breathlessly. “I tell you—watch that other woman—and 
her friends!”” She grew incoherent in her excitement, though 
it was plain that it was Madame Martinez whom she meant. 
Kennedy leaned over and caught the wrist she had extended 
toward us. 

“What do you mean?” he demanded bluntly. 

“That professor—and that-other man!” she blurted out. 
“Watch them—there is a quarrel!” 

With a wild effort, she tore herself loose and was gone 
as quickly as she had come. Kennedy glanced at Watts. 

“Let her go,” he decided. ‘Either she is concealing 
something or her knowledge is a slim suspicion. Perhaps 
it was to throw us off the right track. At any rate, you may 
depend that, if there is anything in it, we haven’t seen the 
last of her.” ; 

We drove on slowly, and as we pulled up at the King 
George, we could see several groups of people on the porch. 

“There’s Perry now,” pointed out Watts, “over there, 
talking with Madame Martinez.” 

A moment later, Watts approached them, introducing us. 
I must admit that, even at a glance, one could see that 
Madame Martinez was a remarkable woman, at once beauti- 
ful and baffling. 

Perry was of a peculiar type. He was not precisely @ 
student. There seemed to be in him a spirit of adventure, 
a sort of Wanderlust. I could well believe, as I heard after- 
ward, that his connection with the American college was 
peculiar. The institution had been glad enough to father 
his expedition in name, in view of the fact that some one 
else had financed it. Yet one could not help but be im- 
pressed by the man. Even his speech had a dash and energy 
which sounded strangely in the general languor of the 
tropics. 
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were very eager 
to meet us. In 
fact, as soon as 
she politely could 
after an inter- 
change of incon- 
sequential in- 
quiries on the subject uppermost 
in everybody’s mind, Madame 
Martinez excused herself. 


“Tt is dreadful!” she shud-— 


dered. “I have had them give 
me another suite in another 
part of the house. I am_ not 
settled yet; but I shall rejoin 
you as soon as I see what they 
are doing with my things.”’ 

Perry leveled a quick, nerv- 
ous glance at Brereton but said 
nothing. I turned in the direc- 
tion in which they were looking, 


and, as I did so, Watts whispered to 


Kennedy, 
“Condé.” 


He was a tall, spare man with a 
dark, pointed mustache and a care- 
fully groomed dab of black whisker 
a distinguished- 
looking fellow, but, somehow, not one 





on his lower lip 


to inspire much _ confidence. 


an appeal. 


“Really, Professor Kennedy,” remarked 
Mrs. Brereton, who had been watching us “I 
am almost tempted to take up Mr. Watts’ 
suggestion and try to become an amateur 
detective. We've just been talking to Mon- 
sleur Condé. Mr. Brereton tells me that 
there was some gossip about him and Sefiora 
del Rey. It’s quite exciting—all these stories. 
I mean to find out about them—what they 
are, and who started them. And if I 


do, P'll let you know.” 


“Yes, by all means do,” 


were all friendly with her 





she bargained for.” 


6 ’ ”” 
: It can’t do any harm,” returned 
ennedy. “The more we can. get 


We had scarcely time for the interchange of a few com- 
monplace remarks when I saw the Breretons approaching. 
As they did so, I observed that each woman gave the other 
a quick, instinctive look of appraisal. Though they had 
already met, one could see that the two women did not 
mix. Ruth Brereton was of an entirely different type. Did 
she intuitively suspect the other woman of something? 

Nor did it seem that either Madame Martinez or Perry 


passed 
within twenty feet of us, leaving the hotel, 
and I could not help feeling that it was more 
than a fancy that I observed an air almost 
of hostility between Perry and Condé. The 
look that Perry gave to Brereton was clearly 


encour- 
aged Kennedy, as Watts took him 
by the arm, anxious to carry out 
the purpose of our visit to the hotel. 
“Humph!” commented Watts. 
‘Gossip about *Condé—why, they 
eal Brereton, 
too! She may find out more than 
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Madame Martinez was a remarkable woman, 
at once beautiful and baffling 
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Rey, a beautifully situated suite with a balcony overlooking 
the wide public square. 

There was a hush as Watts drew aside a curtain. There 
she lay, not, of course, as she had been found, for the body 
had had to be prepared for burial, which was to take place 
after Kennedy had seen it. 

The sefora had indeed been a beautiful woman—one 
who might very easily have stirred all the forbidden pas- 
sions. I could readily imagine her in life—tithe, 
graceful, verging 
gowned in the latest Paris modes, as South Amer- 
ican ladies of wealth are. . 

‘We knew you were coming,” ex- 
plained Watts, “‘and have tried to leave 
everything as nearly as it was.” 

A thorough search of the rooms, par- 
ticularly the wide sitting-room, followed. 
Ia a corner stood a wicker writing-table. 


on the voluptuous, always 


Kennedy came to it finally, 
opened a drawer, and a port- 
folio was disclosed. The let- 
ters and papers inside were in 
great disorder. Kennedy 
turned them over. 

“Here’s something interest- 
ing—’’ he remarked, pausing, 
“a letter from Buenos Aires 
about her estate in the Gran 
Chaco. They must ship tan- 
wood. H’m—something must 
be missing here. Here are her 
bills—all receipted. I don’t see 
any from the King George.” 
Hastily he scrawled a message 
on a piece of paper and handed 
it to Watts. “Send that to 
Buenos Aires immediately,” he 
directed. ‘‘We may get some 
clue through her business con- 
nections.” 

Craig continued looking 
about. Among other things, he 
happened to open a little cab- 
inet in the wall beside a dress- 
ing-table. In it, was a bottle 
of Angostura bitters. 

““To stimulate an appetite 
and aid digestion,’” read Ken- 
nedy from the label. “Was it 
before dinner that this hap- 
pened?” 

“Yes,” remarked Doctor 
Gray. “You know we are 
famous here for those bitters. 
We make them out of 
Angostura bark, the aromatic 
bark of the bitter Galipea cus- 
poria, which we get from Ven- 
ezuela. Yes; it’s possible she 
may have taken some of that.” 

Kennedy considered a mo- 
ment. 

“Bring me a fresh bottle just 
like this from the café,’ he 
ordered, at length. 

Meanwhile, he continued look- 


people to talk, the more we may learn from them.” ing over the room, but found nothing that interested him 


. I thought immediately of what Zelda had said about 

that protessor and that other man.” Even if it were only 
pare §0ssip, it might have a bearing on the case. , 

Watts and Doctor Gray led the way across the veranda 
through the hotel, then across a court, or patio, in the center 
of the oblong building, and up a flight of stairs to the second 
In a corner was the suite occupied by Sefiora del 


OOor, 


fresh bottle of bitters. 





so much as the portfolio and the bitters. A few moments 
later, there was a knock on the door, and I opened it, for 
I happened to be nearest. 


It was an attendant with the 


He must have thought that I was crazy, for at the 
moment he was about to hand me the bottle, I saw, or 
fancied I saw, some one down the corridor watching. I did 
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i not wait to take the bottle, but darted down. But, by the 
time I reached the turn, no one was to be seen. 

“Kali Dingh, I'll wager,’ commented Watts, as I re- 
turned, baffled, and explained. “You may depend that 
he knows now that we ordered that bottle sent up.” 

Kennedy said nothing, but, the moment the servant had 
withdrawn, drew from a small traveling-case in his pocket a 
peculiar-shaped little syringe, with a rubber bulb and, it 
seemed, an outer glass tube, covering one inside, on which 
were the markings of a scale. 

He dipped the nose of the syringe into the bottle which 
he had found, and sucked up a quantity of the bitters until 
he seemed to have enough. As he removed it, it seemed as 
if a small float inside came to rest. Carefully he studied 
the scale. 

Next, he emptied the liquid into a basin, and again 
slipped the nose of the syringe into the fresh bottle of 

bitters, which I had opened. Again he read the scale. 

i ‘My hydrometer gives a greater specific gravity for 
her bitters than for this fresh bottle, according to the 
Beaumé scale,’ he remarked thoughtfully. “Of course, 
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to look at Kali Dingh 
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this doesn’t prove anything, but I thought it would quickly 
tell whether there was any use going further. You may 
take charge of those two bottles, Walter. I shall have to 
study them more carefully later. So far, at least, there's 
nothing to indicate suicide.” 

“What motive could there have been, then?” I queried 
taking the bottles. ‘“‘Could it have been robbery?” 

Watts shook his head emphatically. . 

“There is nothing gone—neither jewels nor money—so 
far as we can see,”’ he answered, then lowered his voice with 
a glance at the door, as if afraidthat there might be an ear 
to it. “No; Iam sure that it is purely a crime of passion, 
Kali Dingh was hopelessly infatuated with her. That I am 
sure about, at least.” 

“But why should he kill her?” I questioned. 

Watts shook his head. Evidently he had reached the end 
of his power of analysis, and only new facts could help 
him out. 

A few moments later, we left the room and went down- 
stairs. Perry was gone, and Madame Martinez was still in 
her room, while the Breretons were not about, either. 

At the request of Kennedy, we stopped in the 
office so that we might have a chance to 
look at Kali Dingh. He was a rather good- 
looking fellow, with glossy dark hair and 
piercing black eyes. By his manner, back 
of the desk, one could readily see that he 
was proud of his position as contrasted 
with themore humble occupations of many 
of his countrymen. I was not so incredu- 
lous of his aspirations regarding the 
sefora after seeing and talking with him. 

Following a request from Kennedy, 
Watts sent him on an errand that took 
: him out of the office. Dingh seemed to 
‘resent it, but evidently considered it 
bad policy to refuse. 

The moment he was gone, Craig 
plunged into the hotel-accounts, rapidly 
running: over the bills of the various 
guests. From what I overheard, it was 
apparent that some one had been paying 
the sefora’s bills and that the same was 
probably true of Madame Martinez. 
Every now and then, Craig and Watts 
would run across items that indicated 
payments by Perry, Brereton, or Condé. 
It seemed as though Dingh had _ been 
keeping a record, perhaps for his own 
information. Taken alone, it indicated 
little, but in connection with other 
things, it might mean much. It was the 
discovery of those other things that 
must engage our attention. 

Craig and Watts had completed their 
cursory examination and making of 
notes of what they had found before 
Kali returned, and, as he did so, we 
could see that he was preoccupied. I 


but it did not. A moment afterward, 
Condé entered the hotel. I could not 
help wondering whether he had been away 
all the time since we had seen him go out. 
At any rate, it seemed as if Kali were watch- 
ing Condé, too. I asked myself why. Every 
action of Dingh showed that he knew he was under 
suspicion. Had Zelda and he agreed to try to cast 
suspicion on some one else? I felt sure that if 
either were in a position to tell us anything, We 
should not have been long in the dark. 

So much having been accomplished, Kennedy lost 00 
time in having his huge iron-bound case brought ashore 
from the ship and establishing himself (Continued on page 9) 


thought perhaps it had to do with us, 
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That is what thousands of people say about Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup. And in truth this popular food-product con- 
tains practically every element of a nourishing and satisfy- 
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properties of choice vegetables and hardy cereals, the delicious 
flavor of fresh herbs and delicate spices——they are all tempt- 
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the “4 We make the strong full-bodied stock from selected beef. And this 
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ook | You never tasted a dish more appetizing and wholesome. 
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| ' table in three minutes. 
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ous } every day at least. Your physician will endorse this statement. 
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vA of NewYork ¢ Spring & Summer 
Footwear Fashions | 


Send your name and address on a post card to- 
day for this beautiful new book of New York shoe 
styles for spring and summer. 


New York’s Smartest Shoe Shop 
at your Service 

Here’s a breath of Fifth Avenue. Here's how 
your feet may be as trim and well shod as those of 
the most fashionably costumed women of the 
Metropolis. 

Many and fascinating are the new shoe styles. 
You must see them all before you attempt to buy. 
Here are not only the popular and reliable styles 
which we have been selling for 50 years in our large 
New York store, but also the latest and most ex- 
clusive designs approved by fashion. 


A perfect guaranty of satisfaction 


The Cammeyer Shoe Style Book, which we will 
seud free upon request, at once enables you to 
select your shoes at your leisure and with care, 
and insures you pertect satisfaction; for we guar- 
antee if we do not fit and satisfy you in every way, 
that we will refund your money. 


A wide selection to choose from 


Our vast stock of styles, shapes and sizes in shoes 
for men, w omen and childre n, our expert fitters, and 
our 50 years’ experience in fitting by mail enable us 
to give you this guaranty. Over 92,000 customers 
each year buy this way. They are delighted with 
the fit, the style, the comfort and the wearing qual- 
ities of Cammeyer shoes. 

lf there were a Cammeyer store in your town, you 
would patronize it, surely; the best people in New 
York do. If you were to walk right into our store 
we could not give you more perfect satisfaction 
than you will derive from this Free Shoe Style 
Book. Compare every style and every price with 
other shoes. Send for it now, and it will be sent free 
to you atonce. We pay all mail charges. 


CLAMMEYER 


STAMPED ON A SHOE ' 
MEANS STANDARD OF MERIT 


46 W. 34th St., Dept. B, New York City 
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Century” Edition— 10e 
ant are a few random numbers from 
‘Century’ Catalog of 2000 titles:— 


PIANO SOLOS 


The Secret (Int’z) Gautier Wayside Rose. Fischer 
Alpine Giow - Oesten | Angel's Serenade Braga 
Alpine Hut. . . Lange | | Arabeske Meyer-Helmund 
Anvil Chorus . . Verdi| Lily of Valley . Smith 
Crimson Blushes . Lester | Love and Flowers Aldrich 
Dancing Spirits . Bohm | Miserere . . . Verdi 
Falling Waters Truax | Mountain Belle . Kinkel 















Ask your dealer to show you “‘Century” 
Edition and give you a catalog. If he can’t, 
don’t take a substitute, but send your order 
and remittance direct to us, with his name, 
and we will fill it and send you a complete 
catalog free. 


CENTURY .MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
225 W 30th Street. New York 
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1 with his traveling laboratory temporarily 


| 


| 


| in evidence. 


| triously quizzing Kali, 


| Kennedy 


| all avoiding us. 
| Watts, either, but, 
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The Love-Philter 


(Continned from page 96) 


in an inner room of Watts’ office at Govern- 
rather than at the hotel, 
es he felt that whatever he did might 
be the object of scrutiny by too many 
interested eyes. These preparations greatly 
impressed W atts, who, like myself, soon 
discovered that when Craig had plunged 
into one of his scientific analyses, he was 
of no assistance, but actually in the way. 
“Meanwhile,” remarked Watts finally, 
“T think I might as well be working on 
that quiet little theory of my own. I am 
going over to Coolietown, as we call that 
quarter where the East Indians live, and 
hunt up Zelda. Would you like to accom- 


| pany me, Mr. Jameson?” 


| 
! 
| 
} 
| 


I was about to reply that I would be 


| delighted, when Kennedy interrupted. 


“T would much rather have you stay 
| around the hotel,” he ventured to me. 

“You're a pretty good mixer, Walter. 
While Watts is working that end, I think 
you can spend your time to advantage 
watching what is going on there.” 

Our program arranged, we left him deep 
again in his study of the bitters. 


“A most extraordinary chap,” com- 


| mented Watts, as we passed out of the 
| building. 


It did not take me long to discover that 


| I was a marked man in the little com- 
| munity. 
| who I was and that I was associated with 


It seemed to have gone forth 


Kennedy. Those whom I wanted to see 
were not about, and others were too much 
As I sauntered past the office, 

Brereton indus- 
but her husband 
was not to be seen, or Perry and Condé, 
and Madame Martinez must have been 
satisfied with her new quarters, for she 
stuck closely to them 

Accordingly, I had nothing to report to 
when he came in for a late 
luncheon, although he seemed much 
interested in the mere fact that they were 
No word had come from 
from Craig’s manner, 
| I could see that he was making progress 


I caught sight of Mrs. 


| in his own investigations. 


“Let me know whatever happens,” he 
directed, as he returned to Government 
House, leaving me at the hotel. 

Brereton came in shortly afterward and 


seemed, I thought, preoccupied, for he 
scarcely ate any lunch, and directly 
afterward excused himself from Mrs. 


Brereton, to look after transferring her 
luggage from the ship. I had hoped to get 
a chance to speak at least to them, but 
before I knew it, she, too, was gone. 

It was shortly afterward that I saw 
Perry approaching the hotel from the 
direction of the shops in the town. As he 
entered, he looked about anxiously, seeking 
some one. I strode over toward him, and, 
as I did so, f noticed that he had a package 
in his hand which he was carrying very 
carefully. 

““Have youseen Mr. Brereton?” he asked, 
apparently suppressing great agitation. 

“Yes,” I replied; ‘‘he just left, and I 
thought I overheard him say something 
to Mrs. Brereton about looking after her 
luggage.” 

Perry scowled, then suddenly turned on 
his heel and retraced his steps in the direc- 





tion of the town. For a moment, I was 
tempted to trail him, but reconsidered. 
There was not a chance of his not dis- 
covering me, and such an action might 
do more harm than good at this juncture. 

It was not five minutes later that I was 
glad of my decision, for I saw Condé, who 
must have been in his room all the time, 
leave rather hurriedly, accompanied by a 
man whom I had seen before and who 
had been associated with him in the log- 
wood speculation. He also was carrying 
a small package. 

The secrecy of their actions had, by this 
time, got on my nerves. I was burning to 
know what was underneath it all. Surely, 
if they were thus avoiding us, there must 
be some reason, and we might, with the 
aid of Watts, put some one to work whom 
they would not recognize or suspect. For 
all I knew, they might be disposing of 
some evidence in their mysterious pack- 
ages. I could stand it no longer. I almost 
ran over to Government House to inform 
Kennedy before it was too late. 

To my surprise, as I entered the inner 


office, I saw that Mrs. Brereton was 
already there, pouring into Kennedy’s 
attentive ears some story. I paused at 
the door. 


“Tt’s all right,’ reassured Kennedy, 
glancing from me.to her. “Anything 
you may wish to say to me you can safely 
tell Mr. Jameson also. Mrs. Brereton has 
been playing detective, Walter,” he added. 
“She, too, has been investigating in the 
office. I think Kali Dingh must have 
been more willing to talk to her than to 
us. 

“You know,” she explained to me, “I 
saw her, the sefora, lying up in the room 
and—well, Madame Martinez, too. I 
don’t like to be suspicious or to misjudge 
people, but—you will pardon me—I think 
she was somewhat of an adventuress.” As 
she said it, I wondered whether there 
might be something of the puritanical 
about the remark, but she hastened to add, 
“T don’t mean that I thought I might find 
something that would excuse the murder— 
but perhaps explain it.’ 

I noticed that Kennedy had a paper in 
his hand. 

“There, for instance,” she went on, 
indicating it, “is the copy of a bill for a 
rather gay ‘dinner the other night. I 
understand they were all there—Senora del 
Rey, Madame Martinez, Professor Perry, 
Monsieur Condé, and Mr. Brereton.” 

It seemed as if the last name stuck in 
her throat. Evidently she did not relish 
the idea. I did not blame her, but there 


was Slee I could say. Defense of Brere- ° 


ton was impossible, criticism gratuitous. 
At least, all were involved, and I could 
imagine that Kali was taking a rather 
pleasant revenge for his rejected suit in 
airing even this basis for a scandal. 

“They tell me that the men split the 
io was rather high, as you will see 
—and that everything was proper and all 
that. But then, of course, they would 
tell a wife that.” 

It was easy to see that Ruth Brereton 
was properly jealous of her husband. Yet 
I could not see how the escapades of her 
husband, even if there had been any, helped 
us in clearing up the mystery. 
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$1150 Model Also Now on Show 


See the New Mitchell Junior 
With Hundreds of Mitchell Extras 


Now we invite you tosee the Mitchell Junior. Asomewhat smaller time car. That fact is announced for the : 
Mitchell—a $310 lower price than the 7-passenger Mitchell. But "st time in the models now on show. 

with generous size and ample power for a 5-passenger car. And = _0\<" 44° parts are built of toughened 

with all the exclusive Mitchell attractions, due to John W. Bate. re juilt. of Chrome-Vanadium, and built 


oversize. We pay for steels in the Mit- 












Another step in Mitchell efficiency ap- car economically. These methods have cut chell as high as 15 cents per pound. ‘ 
pears in the new Mitchell Junior. We our factory cost in two. Nowhere else is a . ‘ 
urge you to come and see it. car of this class built anywhere near so low. 31 Unique Features f 

ae ae aa : , ‘ There are alse 31 extra features i 

A 7-passenger car, to have ample power You will be amazed to see how many waa lls : That is ' ae a oa iv 

and ample room, can’t be smaller than extras these new-day methods pay for. Mitchells. hat 1s, features which nearly 
: . all cars omit. Things like a power tire 





the $1460 Mitchell, which has won for it- 





pump, reversible headlights, ball-bearing 








self one of the envied places in the motor [ l 
world. But 40 horsepower is enough for Double-Strong Parts steering gear and never-broken springs. 
a §-passenger car. And a 120-inch : : . These extras alone, on this year’s output, 
wheelbase gives room enough—more than One result is the Mitchell standard of will cost over $4,000,000. But all are paid 





100 per cent over-strength. That is, every for by these factory savings. 


vital part is twice as strong as need be. ss 
Many New Luxuries 


most cars give. 
So the Mitchell factory this year also 











brings out Mitchell Junior. Not a new The Mitchell standard used to be 50 

type—simply a size reduction. So a man per cent over-strength. That itself was Our new body plant gives us for this year 
who buys a Mitchell can get the size he extreme. The Mitchell car has always another enormous saving. All Mitchell 
wants. been a marvel of endurance. bodies, open and enclosed, will be built in 
Thousands of these new cars have been But, in the past two years, we have — shops. 

run for months, on every sort of road. doubled this standard to give you a life- This saving enables us to add 24 per cent 






to the cost of finish, upholstery and trim 
mings. ‘Tne finish coats are now heat-fixed. 

A rare-grade leather isemployed. A hundred 
TWO SIZES i new touches make today’s Mitchell the 


: : Cinna : handsomest car in its class. 
aroomy, /-passenger ~ 
Mitchell Six, with 127-inch wheel- Mepeahe 





And they have proved themselves as per- 
fect as the 7-Passenger Mitchell car itself. 







See the New Extras 
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: “ oth Mitchell models there = hun base. A high-speed, economical, 48- Every Mitchell extra is something that you 
dreds ot extra features. They give you at horsepower motor. Disappearing extra want Nearly all are things you don’t find 
least 20 per cent extra value over any other seats, and 31 extra features included. se 7 oe a 7 
pees tage ap ? Price $1460, f. 0.6. Racine in other like-class cars. They are things 
os ree ‘ Dae z 3 which can’t be given without added price, 
These extras—most of them exclusive to i i a 5-passen— | 4 ey e 
Mitchells—are paid for by factory savings. Mitchell Junior ger Six on [ save under Mitchell methods. 
; a - 5 similar lines, with 120-inch wheelbase. = Come and see them. Judge for yourself 
They are the result of efficiency methods, A 40-horsepower motor— '(4-inch | eal —— B VORISES 
applied by John W. Bate. smaller bore than larger Mitchell. what they mean to you. And see which size 
This great efficiency engineer built and i Price $1150, f. 0. b. Racine : you like best. 
equipped this whole plant. Every method _ Also all styles of enclosed and convert- i MITCHELI MOTORS COMPANY I: 
and machine is adapted to producing this Sete Bodies. Also demountable tops. I Racine, Wis., U.S. A 
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You can prevent 
wom spots - 


—and keep your floors 
looking as if they had 
just been finished 


This spring, when you refinish 
any floor, give it in addition a 
protective coating of Old English 
Wax. 


Every week or two thereafter, when you 
clean the room, rub a thin coat of Old 
English on those spots where the wear 
is heaviest, and polish with a soft cloth. 
This is easily and quickly done—almost 
as quick as dusting. The new wax 
won’t show, and the life of the floors is 
preserved. 

Old English forms a thin transparent 
film over the surface of the wood which 
protects it from wear. This film of wax 
takes a rich mellow polish, transforming 
even the most commonplace wood into 
a thing of soft reflections. 

Get a can today. Be sure to get Old 
English, as it lasts longer and wears 
better. 




















Send for book and sample 


Send roc (stamps or coin) for generous sam- 
ple of Old English Wax, and book telling how 
to beautify and protect floors, furniture, wood- 
work and linoleum, and dozens of other use- 
ful suggestions. With book and sample 
we will also send sample of Brightener, the 
cleaner which polishes as it cleans. Address 
The A. S. Boyle Co., 1704 Dana Ave., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


SIS English Wax: 


The polish that protects 


Floors of hard or soft wood—finished or unfinished 
Pianos AUTOMOBILES Table Tops 
Linoleums Furniture Leather U pholstery 
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Siutect : 
AT STORES AND FOUNTAINS 

ASK FOR and GET 


HORLICK’S 


THE ORIGINAL 


MALTED MILK 


Buy it in the sealed glass jars, 


The Best is always the Cheapest 
Substitutes cost YOU same price 
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“Then you think these rumors about 
Professor Perry and Monsieur Condé may 
—may have originated in the—er—excite- 
ment of the dinner?” asked Kennedy. 
‘“You remember you said you were going 
to find out about the gossip—who started 
it, and all that.” 

“Ves, I know,” she answered slowly. 
“Well, I haven’t found out—yet. Only, 
I can see that there is something wrong. 
I’ve asked my husband, but all I can get 
out of him is a hint that Monsieur Condé 
thinks Professor Perry has said something 


AURA 


ALLA LACE 


angtry —and Others 
By Herself 


Mrs. Langtry, whose beauty has won tribute from royalty, admira- 


Concerning Lillie L 
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staging for some one’s benefit. I do know 
this: They resent my intrusion.” 

The door opened. 

“Come, now—a little lively!” ordered g 
familiar voice. Weturned. It was Watts 

To my utter surprise, beside him cowered 
the once dapper Kali Dingh, and behind 
with a constable watchfully near, stood 
Zélda, sullen, defiant. She shot a quick 
look of venom at Mrs. Brereton, then 
changed it, evidently not seeing the woman 
she had expected. 

“T think I’ve solved it!” cried Watts, 


RR 


tion from the world of fashion, and adoration from painters, sculptors, 


and poets, has been induced to overcome a hitherto persistent objection 
to disclosing the story of her spectacular career,and in May Cos- 


mopolitan there will appear the first instalment of a delightfully 


3 frank autobiography. 


AMIR 


4 


that reflects on him. Oh, I don’t expect 
men to tell anything on each other. They 
may talk about the Freemasonry of 
women, but it’s nothing to the way men 
hang together. Why, I wouldn’t even 
expect to worm anything out of you, 
Professor Kennedy, on a subject like this.” 

Kennedy only smiled at this. 

“T think Mrs. Brereton is right,” I 
ventured. ‘‘There is something under the 
surface. That is why I left the hotel. 
Both Professor Perry and Monsieur Condé 
have been there since Mr. Brereton and 
she left. Both seemed anxious, though they 
did not see each other, and each was carry- 
ing a package—Perry to the hotel, and 
Condé away from it. I think they ought 
to be watched.” 

Kennedy pondered for a moment, then 
turned to the table he had drawn up next 
to his traveling labératory, as though 
loath to-cut short an investigation dear 
to his heart. He had been working fast, 
and his very manner told that he had found 
something which he would announce at 
the proper time. 

“T think you are right, Walter,” he 
agreed, at length. ‘‘However, just now I 
feel that I must complete my work here. 
I shan’t be long. You don’t bother me, 
either. Won’t you talk with Mrs. Brereton 
a few moments?” 

Mrs. Brereton and I moved over to the 
far corner of the room, by a window looking 
out on the park, and talked in low tones. 
Kennedy plunged back into his work. 

I thought that Brereton had contrived 
to be a good deal away from her, even in 
the brief time since her arrival, but did not 
like to say anything about it. In fact, I 
hardly knew just what to talk about, for, 
except for this case, we had very little in 
common. 

“So you never got at the source of the 
rumors,” I managed to say finally. 

“No,” she replied quickly. ‘‘ You have 
seen Monsieur Condé. If Professor Perry 
had said something, he is not the sort that 
would let it pass; and if he hadn’t, I don’t 
think Monsieur Condé would be easily 
satisfied with explanations. Then there’s 
Madame Martinez. How do we know? It 
all may be an elaborate play that they are 


In May Cosmopolitan 


TAWA Le A 

Kennedy laid down a test-tube contain- 
ing something he had been studying. 

“Yes?” he queried, with interest. 

Watts turned and beckoned to Zelda to 
come forward. She did so reluctantly, half 
forced by the constable. 

“She attacked me again while I was 
watching in Coolietown,” he began, “and 
I was forced to arrest her. But I think I’ve 
made her tell the truth now.” Dramati- 
cally, he placed a little bottle on the table. 
“Tt is a love-potion—a philter,” he an- 
nounced. ‘ 

“A love-potion?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes—you know, an expedient much 
practised in the East for inspiring or 
securing love. For the preparation of love- 
philters, certain animals and plants have 
always been supposed to be especially 
adapted. I don’t know what is in the 
stuff. Perhaps,’”’ he added, with a glance 
at Kennedy’s paraphernalia strewn over 
the table, “the professor can tell us. All 
I know is this—and it is enough: Kali 
Dingh hid it in your house, didn’t he— 
swore you to secrecy?” 

Zelda, her eyes fixed on Watts, nodded 
sullenly. 

“T found it after I had made a syste- 
matic search,”’ added Watts. 7 

“Tt was all that other woman—my mis- 
tress!” burst forth Zelda furiously. “I 
told him she was Mr. Brereton’s friend— 
but——” : 

“What! My husband!” broke in Mrs. 
Brereton, as indignant now at the sug- 
gestion as she had been ready to hint at it 
herself ten minutes previously. “You do° 
not know what you are talking about!” 

The two women faced each other. _ 

“T only know what I know,” persisted 
Zelda. 4 
’ “You will pardon me, Mrs. Brereton, 
interposed Watts. “I think I hinted to 
you strongly once that you might be easier 
in your mind if you would let the police 
alone in this. Please—just a moment. 
Zelda, Kali was infatuated with the 
sefiora, your mistress, wasn’t he? You 
found him in her apartment while she we 
on the trip to the pitch lake, didn’t you! 
You saw him do nothing—but alter 
died, he hid this bottle?” 
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A bright sunny day started in a sensible 
way with a cup of Instant Postum. 
Of course she is cheery and winsome. 


“There’s a Reason”’ 



























If you are looking: for a refrigerator of superior 
quality—equipped with all the latest improvements— 
highly ‘sanitary—strongly built—handsome in .Gppear- 
ance—and at the’same time’ moderate in price, inves- 
tigate the Leonard-Cleanable. thee. 


The Only Refrigerat r 


with a superb one-piece porcelain enarel lining brought 
clear around the door fra..e and aroun ' the edges of the doors 
— plot .a crack, corner or creviéé anywhere for dirt and 
germs!: Lining .madefof.3 Coats sof¢ figest» pure. white 
porcelain fused on stée@l—can"t*tbe scratthéd or chipped 
even with a knife. ~~ CAE 4" * 

Nery easily cleaned, 4 Most hygienic. Saves ice bills— 
ten aif-proof, moi8ture-proof walls with Polar Felt insula- 
tion prevent entrafice of Heat. Automatic air-tight locks. 
Can be arranged “for .water. coolesagi outside icing. 
Awarded hae honors at Panama Exposttion and approved 

v. Goded Housekeeping “Institute :nd’ by*thousands of 
satishitd custgmers~ re ‘ ; 

»Voitneed a handsome new Leonard in, your home. It 
will repay its. cost’in ice ‘economy and in preserving the 
hegith ‘of yourdamily. ‘so styles froms$4650 up—Ash, 

or Porcelain Cases., Style shown above is No? 4404. 
Size 34x 19x 45), price*$$s, north of the Ohio and east of 
the issippi _Rivers—at syour-dealer’s or.cditect from 
fastory, freight prepaid. “S! ly higher at more distant 
poip Monéy-Back Guarantee. #} ‘ 

WHte today for catalog—sample. of porcelain—and 
instructive book on “‘Care of Refrigerators » ~ All free. 

GRAND* RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO. 
108 Clyde ParkAve. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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k for our trade mark ‘‘The Leonard 
Cleanable”’ on every genuine Leonard. 


SURE To BLOOM 
PSY 


ie i Baby Doll, (Tip Top) everblooming 
‘y Polyantha, golden color tipped with 
ise; Mrs. Campbell 








cerise; » creamy 
buff; Prince D’ Arenberg, fiery scarlet; 
Natalie Bottner, white; Mra. Aaron 
Ward, yellow; Dorothy Perkins, pink. 
Postage paid, safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 
6 Assorted Ferns . . 25c 6 Chrysanthemums .. 25c 
6 Basket Vines. . . 25c 6 Fine Geraniums . . 25c 
6 Carnations . . . 25c 16 Assorted Strawberries 25c 
Any Five collections (30 plants), $1.00, charges prepaid. 
Our 1917 catalog full of cultural directions and FREE 
bargains. Write for it today—it will be sent you 
SCHMIDT & BOTLEY, Box 752 Springfield, oO. i 
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Beauty’s Tribute 
A soft, velvety skin with a touch of pink 
blending into a creamy ivory receives the 
tribute paid to Beauty everywhere. 


C Complexi 
armenComplexion Powder 
gives just this quality to the complexion, 
and its alluring fragrance makes it the 
choice of women of refinement and dis- 
crimination. 
White, Pink, Flesh, Cream—50c Everywhere 

STAFFORD-MILLER CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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“*t» » Therewas,something of the fury of-the 


woman ‘scorned“in the manner in which 
Zelda made -the admissions Watts ex- 
tracted. — As for Kali, he stood.there, mute. 
I think it was that that exasperated Watts 
more than anything else. 

For a mortient, Kennedy. looked per- 
plexed. ° Then his face brightened. Quickly 
he poured some of the pure bitters into a 
jar and added an amount from the con- 
tents of the bottle which Watts had brought. 
A moment he studied the mixture and, 
alternately, a paper on which‘he had been 
making some notes 
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Madame- Martinez to point the Way. The 
constable forgot Zelda, but ‘Watts, stil] un- 
willing to’ admit defeat, forced Kali alon, 
with him. I took Mrs. Brereton’s arm : 
help her, ‘although excitement almost made 
me forget’that gallantry. Across the Savan- 
nah we ran—a strange party. 
Sure enough, there on the other side. jn 
a place that might have been the very 
outskirts of the jungle, so thickly was i 
screened off, we came upon a group even 
stranger.than our own. . 
“Oh,” wailed Madame Martinez, “can’t 
some one stop 


of his work. AULA RAE them? He must not 
“Still not the © : ’ die—he must not! 
same specific grav- © F anime Hurst's : I—I love him!” 
ity as the bitters in 2 next’story, 2 At a_ carefully 
the bottle found in © 3 : marked distance 
her’ roonj,” he ré- | Solitary Reaper, | that might have 
marked Quietly. — ‘ill a : ~ been twenty paces 
* Watts’s face was S —— 4 stood Perry and 
a study,“ He had *© li = Condé, apart, each 
producedévidences , May Cosmopolitan. ; " in ‘his shirt-sleeves 
of criminality—and | and each’ with a 


Kennedy ‘calmly — 
brushed them aside with a ‘simple. little 
hydréimeter. 

Before anyone could say a word,. Kali, 
still mute, stepped forward. With a 
subtle smile, he quickly poured the whole 
of the femainder of the contenfs of Watts’ 
bottle into the tube with the bitters, then 
raised it to his lips—and drank. 

For a moment we looked at each other 
tensely. Nothing happened. 

“Absolutely harmless,” commented 
Craig, keenly watching Kali, as if for 
symptoms. “The fact of the matter is,” 
he went on, ‘“‘I have actually found some- 
thing in those bitters in her room that I 
couldn’t account for. This explains it.” 

“Then you found something else you 
could explain?” Watts jumped at the 
conclusion. ‘“‘Strychnine?” 

Kennedy shook his head. 

“My analysis both of the contents 
of the stomach which Doctor Gray very 
kindly sent me and of the liquid in the 
bottle shows no strychnine,” he replied. 

We all drew forward eagerly. What 
strange poison, then, might it be? Whence 
had it come? 

A tap at the door was followed by the 


| entrance of a messenger with a yellow 


envelop bearing the word, ‘‘Cablegram.” 
Craig read it, folded it up, and went on: 

“You are familiar, I suppose, with the 
Argentine quebracho bark—the tan-wood? 
White quebracho—the ‘ax-breaker,’ it 
means—yields the powerful drug, quebrach- 
amin. It has an effect like strychnine—yet 
the tests for it are different.” 

I thought involuntarily of Condé and 
his venturé in dyewood. 

There was the sound of hurried footsteps 
outside, and again the door flew open. It 
was Madame Martinez, in wild excitement. 

“You—you must stop them—before it 
is too late! You must!” she cried vehe- 
mently. ‘Oh, Madre de Dios, they are 
fighting & duel! Hurry—you must hurry! 
He will be killed—killed!” 

“A duel?” demanded Kennedy. ‘“‘Who 
—where?” 

“Professor Perry—Monsieur Condé— 
on the other side of the Savannah. Oh, 
don’t stand here talking! Come—hurry!” 

She needed to urge us no further. Kennedy 
had darted out of the door, waiting only for 


The next Craig Kennedy story will be The Panama Plot. 


revolver in his 


hand. At one side'stood Brereton, holding 


up a white handkerchief, ready to drop it 
to the ground. 

Perry’s discomfiture was evident and 
frank as Madame Martinez ran to him. 
As for Condé, he seemed nonchalantly to 
be in his element, having just finished 
chatting with his friend of the logwood 
syndicate. 

“‘Gentlemen—gentlemen,” interrupted 
Kennedy, “just a moment!” 

“You have not said anything about 
him and the sefora—say it—you have 
not!” cried Madame Martinez. 

For a moment, it seemed as if the sight 
of her had roused Condé even more, and 
I think he would have fired anyhow if she 
had not herself been in the line of sight. 

“Ts this some of your work, too, Kali?” 
demanded Watts, roughly shoving the 
Indian forward. 

“No—no!” he cringed back, catching 
sight of the cold steel. ‘On my honor— 
no—no!” 

“Tt’s true,” shot out Kennedy, “the 
credulous Kali Dingh gave the seviora the 
love-potion. That has complicated the 
case—that is all. But,” he added slowly, 
as if to secure the greatest effect, “in the 
bottle of bitters I discovered in her room, 
some one else had already or perhaps later 
placed quebrachamin—the poison of the 
tan-bark. Perhaps the real murderer seized 
on that chance to throw suspicion on some 
one else. He has been doing so all along. 

Everyone seemed to be talking at once 
as we crowded about Kennedy. 

“Really, sir, I should be fighting you- 
not him,” I heard a voice behind me say. 
“ Ithink it was you who started the story 
—that you left us so that you could— 

I turned, but before I could see anyone, 
a scream interrupted me. ae 

“Tt was not I you were in love with— 
was my money!” 

Ruth Brereton had picked up the cable- 
gram which Kennedy had inadvertently 
dropped. 

Samples of quebracho extract 
Brereton pending proposed tan-wood contract. 


furnished 


Brereton had fallen, already rigid, with 
the same poison he had given the senor 
in the dilemma of his infidelity. 
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Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, 
New York 


Lady Randolph Churchill, 
London 


Baroness de Meyer, 
New York 


Mrs, James B. Haggin, 
New York 


Countess Cadogan, 


London 
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sight. Mrs. Oliver Harriman, 
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Mrs. Robert Jordan, 
Boston 
Mrs. Honoré Palmer, 
Chicago 
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DINING ROOM <¢f MRS. FREDERICK C. HAVEMEYER 


Mrs. Havemeyer, who was Miss Lillie Harriman, 
is a sister of Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, She is 
almost as well known as a connoisseur and a woman 
of taste as sheis a leader of fashion. Her dining room is 
furnished with the Patrician designin Community Plate. 


cable FF When ; : : 

crtently ia fe. comes to silverzvare, even the staunchest 
yY a eae 15 an aristocrat at heart. Surely no one 
dake esist the charm and distinction of the Patrician 
irnished aloes Community Plate. A chest containing a 
" @ outfit for the table can be bought at 

ontrac brices ranging 0 ad 
ging from $50.00 to $300. Or in indi- 


. vidua ; ae - © 
4. with l sets; for instance teaspoons $5.50 the doxen. 


senord At your service for 50 years. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY Ly1to, 


Also makers of other ex 
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“Here Go My Corns” 


have used that easy, remarkably 
simple, and-painless remover of 
corns and calluses, ‘Gets-It.” I 
don’t have to ‘putter? with my corns 


“Tis just one of the millions who 


any more and make them sore. I 
just put 2 or 3 drops of ‘Gets-It* on. 
It takes only a few seconds, and it 
dries immediately.*” 


“GETS-IT” 


Common:Sense Corn:Remover 


It’s a pleasure to use “Gets-It”—there's 
no work, discomfort or pain in its use. 
Just notice how that corn or callus 
loosens right off from your toe, so jou 
can just peel it off with your fingers! 
“Gets-It?® “gets” the corn only, not the 
surrounding flesh. It will make it un- 
necessary to cut, or dig at, a corn to 
remove any part of it. Try ‘‘Gets-It” 
tonight, surprise yourself and losea corn. 


25c At All Drug Stores 
In the Land 


or sent direct by the manufacturers, 
E. Lawrence & Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Club Feet and 


Potts Disease 


In 1904 Lloyd Dowd was 

successfully treated at 

the McLain Sanitarium 

for Club Feet which had 

existed since his birth. 

Other treatment had failed. 

In 1907 he was treated here 

again for Potts Disease of the 

Spine. His father writes: 
Lloyd is strong and well. Am thank- 
ful I knew of the McLain Sanita- 
tium, for it surely saved my boy’s 
life. Will be pleased to answer any 


inquiries regarding treatment. You 
may publish this if you wish, as I 
can not say enough in favor of the 


Sanitarium. 
H. J. DOWD. 
Spirit Lake, Iowa 


Write Mr. Dowd or the Sanitarium -today 
for full details. 


For Crippled Children 


The McLain Sanitarium is a thoroughly 
equipped private institution devoted exclu- 
sively to the treatment of Club Feet, Infan- 
tile Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and Deform- 
ities, Hip Disease, Bow Legs, Knock Knees, 
Wry Neck, etc., especially as found in 
children and young adults. Our book ‘‘De- 
formities and Paralysis’’; also ‘‘Book of 
References,” free on request. 


The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
St. Louis, Mo. 





| 936 Aubert Ave., 
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The Devil Is Sick 


(Continued from page 50) 


would mean real money. And you’d have 
to find him. There isn’t much time.” 

“The fact is’—this from Mrs. Hender- 
son—‘‘that boy is a genius.” 

“‘Oh, he is, eh?”’ mused Mr. Snow, and 
returned to his own house, where he found 
young Widdicombe pacing the floor. 

‘““Well,”’ observed Mr. Snow,- with some 
emphasis, ‘‘it seems we need him pretty 
bad.” 

A moment later, John W. MacLouden 
was shown in, stooping a little, his small 
eyes atwinkle, addressing them in his 
whispery voice. 

“Well, well—here’s a state of things! 
Young Calverly—you’ve heard—I said 
to myself I'll just step around and talk 
this over with Snow. The boy was so kind 
as to suggest that I Pr 

“Looks like him now,” said Mr. Snow 
dryly. The three stared out through the 
lace curtains. 

Henry was coming up the front walk, a 
solemn but determined youth. Ban’s keen 
eyes were touched with despair as he 
turned from the window. That Henry 
should have the courage to come to this 
house at all was more significant than these 
older men could know. For Henry and 
the young Clemency Snow had, earlier in 
this very summer, passed through an at- 
tachment that had been terminated only 
on the arrival of Ernestine Lambert to 
visit at the Ames’. Hen was a queer one 
—took things hard—hadn’t handled Clem 
smoothly at all. But he was terribly in 
earnest now. Henry came quickly in, 
stood, rather red, looking from Mr. Snow 
to Mr. MacLouden, then to Ban. 

“Oh!” he murmured. ‘‘Oh!” 

“Yes, Henry,” said Mr. Snow; ‘‘we’re 
all here pretty much. Been talking you 
over. Sit down. You really feel that 
you’ve got to drop things right here, do 
you?” Henry nodded; lips compressed, 





| hands gripping the sides of his chair. 


““T’ve got to!” he broke out. ‘‘I’ve got 
to! Nobody understands—even mother! 
It isn’t as if I was really needed—even if 
I was—my life is all changed—every- 
thing!”’ 

‘“‘T’m sure we all respect your point of 
view, Henry.” 

“Indeed we do!’ murmured Mac- 
Louden. ‘‘And verra honest and fine it 
is of you!” 

““But people seem to feel,” Mr. Snow 
went on, “‘that it is pretty late to change 
directors. If we can carry it through with 
the enthusiasm you’ve been putting into 
it, there seems to be a good chance of 
making quite a lot of money for the hos- 
pital—it ought to touch four thousand 
dollars for the four nights——” 

“You don’t understand!” cried Henry, 
his face working. ‘Even if I was needed, 
it wouldn’t make any difference. I’ve given 
it all up—everything. Of course, there’s 
money I’ll have to give back. It might 
take me a little time, but——” 

““What money?” This from Mr. Snow. 

“What I’ve been paid.” 

“How much is it?” 

“It’s been fifteen dollars a week.” 

“Ts that what we’re paying you, Henry 
—fifteen a week?” 

“Well, yes—so long as it doesn’t go over 
five weeks altogether. It’s a good deal of 








money, forty-five dollars to now, but I 
think I can pay him off if he’l||-——» 

‘Who are you thinking of paying jt 
back to?” . 

“Why, to Ban! You see, | 

Mr, Snow had been chewing his cigar 
And his eyelids had twitched repeatedly 
Now he interrupted again. “4 

“You're not going to pay anything back. 
I'll say for Widdicombe that he couldn't 
accept it. Not for a minute.” 

“Oh, of course not!” murmured the 
young financier huskily. 

“You don’t understand,” Henry was 
saying, in a rising voice. “It’s got to be 
what I feel. I couldn’t keep that money.” 

“Well” —Mr. Snow removed his cigar— 
“T suggest that we drop it now. Let’s all 
sleep over it. We'll let everything stand 
as it is. I'll see Spalding and Ames and 
the others of the committee. But we'l 
sleep over it.” 

“T won’t change!” said Henry fiercely, 
from the doorway. 7 


Mary Ames tapped at Ernestine’s door, 
It was still Sunday evening, but much later, 

“T saw your ligh. was still on, dear, 
What on earth—this time of night—oh, I 
didn’t mean to look!” 

Ernestine, her pale-gold hair rippling 
down over her kimono of yellow silk, was 
curled up in the Morris chair before a grate, 
where a dying fire still glowed comfortably 
red. Across her knees, on a sewing-board, 
was a large sheet of paper brushed lightly 
over with color; in her hands were brushes 
and a cloth; beside her, on the flat arm of 
the chair, a glass of muddy water anda box 
of water-colors and mixing-trays. 

“You may look—I don’t care,” replied 
Ernestine, in a listless voice. 

“Child, it’s Henry! Looks like him, 
too!”? Mary held it to the light and con- 
sidered it through narrowed eyes. There 
before her, indicated by flat masses of 
color, were the rather long face, the sensi- 
tive mouth, the snub nose with freckles 
across the bridge, the pleasant eyes be- 
hind spectacles, the straight brown hair, 
parted in the middle but straggling down 
across the broad forehead. 

“There’s no doubt you’ve got a gilt, 
Ernestine,’ she remarked dryly. “Td 
have to draw it in black and white first, 
and then put in the color.” 

“Oh, I don’t do that! I just paint.” 

“Yes, I know.” Mary handed it back, 
and leaned against the mantel. “‘I’ve got 
something to tell you. Mr. Snow was 10, 
you know, talking to father. Well, father 
has just told me. It’s pretty exciting. 
Ernestine’s wistful, rather far-away ey 
rested on her. ‘Why don’t you ask me 
what it is, child? Well, I'll tell you 
Henry went to a revival meeting this after- 
noon and got converted. And now hes 
resigned from the opera. He thinks its 
wicked—won’t go to a single rehearsal. 

“Not—not even to-morrow night, 
Mary?” 

“Not even to-morrow night. Oh, you 
don’t know! They’ve all argued am 
argued with him—Mr. Spalding and Bas 
Widdicombe, and even Mr. Snow himsél 
They’re all frightfully afraid that Mr 
MacLouden— It’s making Mr. Snow 9 
much trouble—you’ve no idea! 
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A Treat for 
Gourmet, Epicure 
and Just Plain Folks 
—prepared of the finest mate- 
rials by our chef from the 
Paris Ritz. Only 25c and 50c 
at all fine grocers. 

Or send us $1.45 or $2.85 for 1-2 
doz. respective sizes, delivery 
prepaid if you mention your 
grocer. In Canada, 35c and 
65c ; $2.00 and $3.75, 1-2 doz. 
Write mentioning grocer 
for booklet, «How and When” 
Purity Cr Cross, Tne, 


Proao N. i. 




















The Chinese 
§ Woolflower 


* agois now SAnOMondiehe 
the greatest new garden an- 
nual. It is a success. every: 
where, plants growing 2 to 3 
feet, a pyramid of color, its 
= peipeeecnce bearing great 
wool-like substanceand 
bal intense crimson scarlet. 
Flowers develop in June and 
, 3, none fade before frost, ever 
brilliant and showy beyond 
> belief. Seed per pkt. 10 ets., 
& 3 for 25 ets. 
* New Mastodon Pansies. For 
ov. ‘ Rees immense size, wonderful col- 
SI” a omtand vigor they are marvels. 
Seed 10ets. per pkt.,8 for 2iets. 
|Everblooming Sweet William, a startling novelty, blooming 
60 days from seed, continuing all the season, and every season 
ting hardy. Flowers large, colors exquisite—pkt. 10 ets. 
{These 3 great Novelties, with two more (5) for only 20 ets. 
wee Catalog for colored plates, culture, etc. 
!} Our Big Catalog of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
ree new fruits free. We are the largest growers in the world of 
ladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, Iris, etc 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. 7 Floral Park, N. Y. 


y 6 Sy, GP Everblooning 6) Fc cD 5° 
Including a onus plant of the wonderful 
new climber, Red Dorothy Perkins. = 
® other five are: Coquette des Alps, 
white; Lady Hillingdon, light lemon; ink 
M. Cochet, very fine; Helen Gould, rich red; 
Mile. Kruger, copper yellow. The six, ali 


strong plants on own roots, postpaid for 25 
cents. They will all bloom this summer. 


6 Chrysanthemums... .25c 

Try Some {8 es oe seeee - 250 
nest Carnations... ,25c 

of These |§ Ferns, all different, : abe 
The 6 Collections, 30 fine Plants in all, for only $1.00 
We payall charges. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Our 1917 Catalogue FREETO ALL, Write for a copy to-day. 


FAIRViEW FLORAL COMPANY, Bozs45 Springfield, Ohio 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BANKING 
816 East State Sere ee COLUMBUS, ‘OHIO 





Let Me Quote You a Special Price 
« Fireless 
On My 








Cook every meal on it. If 
you are not satisfied and de- 
lighted I will refund every 
.cent. Get my 
cial Low Factory Price 
divectto you. Cooker is alu- 
minum lined throughout. Full 
set of famous ‘‘Wear Ever” 
aluminum cooking utensils 
comes with it. Ask for free 
book of valuable recipes. 


WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO. 
Dept. 75, Detroit, Mich. 
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Slowly, Ernestine’s tense little body - 


relaxed. Her head drooped until it found 
a resting-place on a small hand. A flush 
spread over the delicate, oval face. And 
tears crowded slowly out of the lowered 
eyes. Mary found herself puzzled and 
uncomfortable. 

“T told you Henry was perfectly crazy— 
and conceited. He never thinks of any- 
body but himself.”’ Mary’s excitement had 
run higher than she had realized. She 
was not given to unkind speech. After a 
moment; she added, “‘Now don’t you go 
and blame yourself, Ernestine!” 

The golden head moved slowly from 
side to side. . The tears were dropping. 

“‘T’ve hurt him,” she said softly. 

“You'd better go to bed and get some 
sleep, child.” And aware that she was 
fumbling at the situation, with another. 
casual remark or two, Mary said good- 
night and went to her own room and to 
bed. Sleep was never a problem to Mary. 

She was awakened, hours later, it: 
seemed, by mysterious sounds in a dark,; 
still house. She lay motionless, holding her 
breath. There it was—a crcaking, a faint 
step, then the soft closing of a door—the 
front door! 

Sunbury, as a wealthy suburb of a great 
chaotic, money-making city, was no 
stranger to burglars. 

Mary thought of screaming. Then she 
thought of slipping swiftly to her father’s 
room, and got up, of this mind. She even 
got across the room, without a light, and 
softly—oh, so softly—opened her door an 
inch. She would have to cross the hall 
right at the head of the stairs. 


There was another creaking—-much 
nearer. There was a light, slow step on 
the stair. Before her mind responded to 


the suggestion, something dimly familiar in 
the touch and rhythm of that light step 


| caused her nerves to relax and her breath- 


Cooker | 


ing to start slowly up again. 

She opened her door and stepped out to 
the head of the stairs. A little light came 
in from an old moon through the large 
east window at the end of the hall. Be- 
fore her, on the top step, hatless, her hair 
in a braid, but fully dressed in her street 
suit, stood Ernestine. 

‘“‘Child—you frightened me—this is 
dreadful! I think you’d better tell me 
where you have been.” 

‘Only to the post-office.” 

““But—but—it’s all hours!” 

“Tt’s half-past one. I had to catch the 

| first delivery in the morning.” 

Their whispering sounded eerily in the 


still house. Mary caught Ernestine’s 
shoulders. 

“Do you realize, Ernestine? Even if 
you were in love with him, if you were 
| older——” 

“Mary, don’t! I’m not—not in love 





with him 

“But I don’t understand you. There’s 
that man in New York—those brown 
envelops a 

“But that’s different. 
isn’t a boy—like Henry. 
understand!”’ 

She Jooked very little and tired and help- 
less. Mary, in a quandary, let her go, and 
| there, helpless herself, while the girl 
moved on down the hall and disappeared, 
fant a faint echo in Mary’s ears of that 
| half-despairing, whispered phrase that had, 
| somehow, seemed like a loud cry— ‘You 
| don’t understand!” 





He’s older. He 
You—you don’t 
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At a quarter past eight on “Monday 
morning, a buggy drawn’ by a chestiv 
horse with silver-mounted harness turneg 
into Douglass Street and pulled up befére 
Mrs. Wilcox’s boarding-house. The dri- 
ver, a stiff-sitting Irishman in livery, 
smartly correct in every detail except the 
bushy, tobacco-tinged mustache, was Mr 
Snow’s Patrick. The strongly built map 
who alighted, a man with quietly keen 
eyes and a firm mouth with a cigar clamped 
in the corner of it, was Mr. Snow himself. 
He waited on the porch while Mrs, W ilcox, 
in something of a flutter, called up the 
two flights of stairs: 

“Hen-ry/ Henry Calver-/y/ 
down, please!” 


Come 


Down the two flights ran a slimly at- ; 


tractive youth, coatless, in soft shirt, 
flannel trousers, and tennis- shoes. 

Mr. Snow studied impassively the boyish 
face, but read no encouragement there, 

‘Well, Henry, how are you feeling about 
it this ‘morning? See things any dif- 
ferently?” 

Henry slowly shook his head. 

“T’m awfully sorry to make all this 
trouble % 

Mr. Snow shifted his cigar to the other 
corner of his mouth. 

“All right,” he observed briefly. “A 
fellow has to act the way he sees things,” 
With which, he turned, descended the 
steps, and w alked deliberately back to the 
waiting buggy. The postman, a Swede, 
passed him at the foot of the steps. 

“Got a letter here for you, Henry,” 
that person remarked, and grinned. 

Henry took the letter—it was a large 
envelop—and held it out before his eyes in 
a hand that suddenly shook. In the upper 
left-hand corner was a gay little butterfly 
in water-colors. At the moment, all at 
once, the sight of it had brought to light 
feelings, confused yearnings, misty dreams 
of a vaguely perfect happiness that he had 
supposed shut away forever. ‘The letter 
was like a key that suddenly opened a door. 
He had to turn away to hide his working 
face. 

The most difficult thing about this 
extremely complicated moment was that, 
in his swift, quite overwhelming uprush of 
purely human emotion, he found himself, 
for the first time since the W illoughby Fay 
meeting, perceiving other points of view 
than his own. He looked up the street, 
where Mr. Snow’s buggy was already 
rolling away, all in an instant considering 
the serious trouble he was putting that man 
to, along with all the others of the com- 
mittee. After all, his own mother had 
thought him extreme. “I’m very proud 
and glad,” she had said, smiling ‘through 
tears, when he told her of his conversion, 





“but don’t you think you ought to consider, 


your obligations to those people, Henry?” 


His reply had been that he had a fight to 
make and he couldn’t compromise. 

It occurred to him now that it would be 
dreadful to backslide within twenty-four 
hours. It would make him ridiculous. 
Nobody would respect him. 

He tore open the envelop. Within was 
a picture of himself—a wonderful port rait, 
he thought. Then there was a note, 
folded into a bow knot. With trembling 
fingers he untied it. It read: 

Prob- 
but I'm 
orrow 


I treated you dreadfully last night. 

ably you won’t want to see me now, 

going to walk along the lake shore to-m 
morning about ten. 
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The signature was another butterfly. 

All Henry’s emotion—a world of it— 
seemed to be in his throat. He tried to 
swallow it down. 

He looked off along down the street. 
The buggy was just turning the corner 
into Simpson Street, nearly two blocks 
down, on its way, Henry knew, to the 
eight-twenty-nine train. — 

Suddenly, acting on an impulse of which 
his conscious—his _ self-conscious—mind 
hardly had time to be aware, he vaulted 
the porch railing and ran after the buggy. 
Henry could do a hundred yards in eleven 
seconds flat on a track. Hatless and coat- 
less as he was, in tennis-shees, with a clear 
dirt road underfoot, he hit up a pace very 
little slower. When he made the turn into 
Simpson Street, the buggy was only a 
block ahead. He caught up with it just 
in front of Donovan’s drug store. Of the 
scores of curious eyes that followed his 

ess, he was unaware. An instinct 
stronger than any conscious thought his 
mind was equipped to compass, stronger, 
even, than the emotional play behind his 
thoughts that confused him and sometimes, 
as of late, tortured him, was guiding him 
now. 

Patrick, with an exclamation, pulled up 
short. Henry, clasping some papers in 
his dripping hand, leaned on the wheel and 
waited for breath. Mr. Snow’s cigar 
moved to the other corner of his mouth; 
his eyelids moved once, down and up. 

“Sorry—I—” Henry was panting like 
a spent dog—“‘I’ve been thinking—it over 
—I—believe—I—was wrong. I—I’lI——” 

“You'll see it through?” Mr. Snow 
finished it for him. 

Henry nodded. 

“All right. 
We must get along now.” 

Henry trotted slowly back. In his 
present state, it was easier to keep on 
running than to walk. In his heart there 
was now a warmly radiant if something 
shamefaced glow. 

Patrick, a privileged person, remarked 
to his employer, 

“That’s a queer kid, sir.’ 

“He'll succeed,” replied Mr. 
crisply, “but not in business.” 

Henry climbed heavily to his room under 
the eaves and locked himself in. He 


Snow 


spread picture and note on his bureau and | 
stood for along time studyingthem. That | 


shamefaced little glow in his heart spread 
and spread until it warmed his whole 
being. 

_He drew his watch from its pocket under 
his belt. There was Ernestine’s fairy face 
away down over the VI. Slowly, thought- 
fully, he turned the crystal. The picture 
came around and up—up—up, almost over 
the XII. One ear and a bit of fluffy hair 
were actually over it. 

He held the watch out, considering it. 
His face grew thoughtful Finally, he 
moved the face back a little way, just over 
the XI, and left it there. , 

He stayed there, locked in his room, 
until nearly nine o’clock. The thought of 
seeing people, of trying to talk, was 
repellent. 

Then, at nine, he put on his red-and- 
black blazer and the little skull-cap that 
matched it, and set forth for the lake shore. 

It was just as well to be early. 

The Counter-irritant, the next episode 

of The Loves of Henry the Ninth, will 
appear in May Cosmopolitan. 


Glad you see it that way. | 
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Beau 


(Continued from page 64) 


“We'll show you when the time comes.” 

Sam closed his eyes honorably, and, as 
he began to count, was aware of a giggle 
anda flurry of skirts—then silence. When he 
had counted five hundred, he opened his 
eyes and beheld his hostess and her maiden 
guest at an open window up-stairs. They 
were seated, regaling themselves with cake 
and milk; they were rosy with merriment. 

“Oh, no”—Mabel addressed herself to 
Jennie—“‘I’d never think o’ givin’ any re- 
freshments to some ole crow!” 

“Ole crows wouldn’t eat nice fresh cake 
and milk, anyhow!” added Miss Miles. 

Sam rubbed his head and called to them: 

“Well, what’s the rest of the game? 
You said és 

“Wait,” said Jennie. 
when we come down.”’ 

After finishing the light collation—they 
were deliberate about it—they disap- 
peared from the window, but delayed so 
long before coming out to the yard that 
Sam began to fear something prevented 
them and that he might not see Mabel 
again until the next day at the dancing 
class. But finally they came, each wearing 
a grave expression and each keeping her 
hands behind her. 

“Now,” said Jennie, “we'll go on with 
the game. You haf to be blindfolded now, 
Sam.” 

“What for?” 

“’*Cause it’s part of the game,” said Jen- 
nie. ‘It’s a game Mabel made up, and 
she wants you to be blindfolded. Don’t 
you, Mabel?” 

aes." 

“Well, all right,’ said Sam. 
care.” 

Jennie forthwith displayed what she had 
been carrying behind her—nothing more 
disquieting than a large white handker- 
chief—but Mabel did not exhibit her own 
burden. 

“Now we'll show you what’s goin’ to 
happen next,” said Jennie, as she bound 
the handkerchief tightly about Sam’s head. 

Something was rubbed lightly down his 
cheek, and a faint odor came to his nose— 
an odor that was familiar and not un- 
pleasant; but he could not identify it. 

“What is that?” he asked uneasily. 

“Tt’s only part o’ the game,” Jennie 
answered, in a strangled voice. ‘‘Go on, 
Mabel!” 

“We call this game, ‘Strokin’ the good 
ole pony,’”’ said Mabel softly. ‘‘You’re 
the pony, and I’m strokin’ you.” 

And the light substance which had 
passed down one of his cheeks now passed 
down the other. It was then applied to his 
chin, and subsequently to every part of his 
face except his eyes. 

“Stand still!”” Mabel commanded, as he 
moved nervously. ‘I’m just finishin’ your 
ears.” 

“Oh, ah, oh!” Jennie Miles shrieked 
suddenly. Her voice grew fainter, so that 
Sam was able to make out that she had 
rushed away from his vicinity. Then he 
could hear her sputtering and gurgling in 
the distance. ’ 

And then, as a masculine acquaintance of 
Sam’s happened to pass that way, other 
sputterings and gurglings joined Jennie’s. 
The light substance ceased to rub Sam’s 
ears; he heard footfalls hastily departing, 





“We'll show you 


“T don’t 


and felt that he stood alone. Afar, he 
heard uproarious rejoicings. 

“Oh, look at the big nigger!” bellowed 
a boy’s voice. 

Sam tugged at the handkerchief, jerked 
it from his eyes—and beheld, across the 
yard, his hostess and Miss Miles and the 
new arrival contorting themselves gro. 
tesquely in extremities of joy. The new 
arrival was Penrod Schofield. 

Sam gazed at them blankly, compre. 
hending nothing. Then he rubbed his face 
with his fingers—and looked at his fingers, 

Burnt cork! 

“Oh, look at the big nigger!” shouted 
Penrod. 

““Well—’” said Sam vaguely. 

“‘Nigger!”’ squealed Miss Miles taunt- 
ingly. 

“‘Nigger!”’ echoed the heartless Mabel, 
(Her mother was not at home that after- 
noon, and, for the time, both Jennie and 
her hostess were in a high stage of emanci- 
pation.) 

“Well,” honest Sam began, “what do I 
do now? I mean, if the game——” 

“‘Game’s over!”’ Mabel shouted. “Nig- 
ger! Ole crow!” 

“Pulls cats’ tails!” cried Jennie. 

“He pulled Carrie’s!” added Mabel. 
“Ole nigger sneezy crow!” 

Epithet is sometimes strangely infec- 
tious. Penrod was without any feeling 
whatever against Sam, but he could not 
resist the mob spirit that now ruled the 
afternoon. He caught it. 

“Nigger!” he yelled; and he began to 
caper derisively in a circle round Sam. 
“Hi, Mister Big Nigger!” he shouted. 
“Ole sneezy crow nigger! Ole Sammy 
Williams isn’t anything but a big ole 
sneezy crow nigger!” 

Sam began to feel offended. Penrod was 
outrageous—and had never worn a blue- 
velvet dress with silver buttons. 

“You shut up, you ole Penrod Scho- 
field you!”’ said Sam crossly. 

“Nigger!” shouted Penrod, insanely 
circling. “Nigger! Sneaked off to play 
with girls! Caught ole Sammy playin’ 
with girls! Nigger!” 

“TI am not!” Sam insisted hotly. “If 
I’m a nigger, you’re one, too, because I’m 
the same color you are!” ; 

“Nigger! Got caught playin’ with 
girls!” 

Sam doubled his fist. 

“You better quit!” he said. 

“Nigger! Got caught pl——” 

“Oof!” : 

Sam’s fist dusted Penrod’s jacket m 
front. The next instant, Penrod returned 
this favor; the two boys embraced, plung 
to earth full-length, rose, and flailed. 

Fragments of language came from them. 

“Got ’ny sense?” “‘ Playin’ with gir— 
“Ole durn fool!” “Big Mister Nig— 
“T’ll sHow you!” ; 

They clenched again, went down again, 
rose again, flailed again; then they went 10 
earth for the third time, and now Penr 
managed to secure himself firmly on top. 

The emancipated ones jumped up 42 
down, uttering valkyrie cries. 

“That’s right, Penrod!” Mabel shouted 
loudly. “Pound him, Penrod! Poun 


him!” But Penrod rose, and began t 
dust his clothes. 
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“We weren't fightin’,” he explained, 
with condescension. 

Sam got up ruefully. 

“I guess I better go round to the pump 


and get washed up,” he said. 


“T should think you better!” was the | 


spiteful comment of the strange lady of his 
heart. 

Sam trudged off to the back yard with- 
out more ado. There, at a cistern-pump, 
he washed himself copiously and with 
energy, though not very effectively. Then 


he looked about for something to dry him, | 


and his eye fell upon bath-towels on a 
clothes-line. He approached them. 

“Don’t you dare!” cried a shrill young 
voice. “Mister Sam Williams, don’t you 
dare to touch those towels!’”’ Sam halted, 
and Mabel came forth from behind an 
angle of the kitchen wall. “I just thought 


you'd be up to sumpthing like that!” she | 
said. “I was watchin’ you. You let those | 


towels alone! You want to ruin ’em?”’ 


“Well, what am I goin’ to dry on?” he | 


asked plaintively. 

“How should I know? 
—all I care!” 

Sam looked puzzled, for a moment; then 
he pulled several handfuls of dried leaves 
from a bush and rubbed his dampness 
therewith. 

“There!” he said presently. “I guess 
I'm all right now. I look all right now, 
don’t I, Mabel?” 

She regarded him with incredulity. 

“Well!” she said, marveling. ‘Well! 
If you cert’nly aren’t the awfulest-lookin’ 
thing J ever saw!”’ 

Sam stared at her, and she stared at Sam. 
The warmishness rose in his upper chest. 
He adored her. 

“Mabel,” he said, “‘you’re my beau.” 

Mabel cast her eyes upon the ground, 
and, as she did so, a sudden shyness pos- 
sessed Sam. He turned, and walked 
rapidly away. 
into a run, for Mabel had found what 
she was looking for upon the ground, and 
a hotly hurled clothes-pin came in sharp 
contact with the back of his neck. 

Another fluttered rapidly by his head. 

Another touched his ear. 

Others followed. 
ae shower of clothes-pins whizzed about 
im. 

Penrod was waiting for him in the front 
yard; Miss Miles had disappeared. 
_ “What you runnin’ for?” 
inquired. 


Penrod 


An instant later, he broke | 


You can go wet | 


Tec 
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Unrestricted 

ntercommunicatio 





wey” 


Throughout the vast area of 


| this country prevails a common 


tongue. The whole of Europe 
hardly exceeds our territory, yet 
Europe has more than a score 
of nationalities and many dif- 
ferent languages. 


In the United States the tele- 
phone, as exemplified by Bell 
System, renders a matchless 
service in its mastery of distance 
and in encouraging the use of a 
universal language. This ac- 


| complishment is in spite of the 


great influx of population from 
every country in the world. 





“Oh, nothin’,” Sam panted. He was a | 


little embarrassed, but recovered his | 
€quanimity as they walked up the street | 


together. He became thoughtful. 

Penrod likewise was thoughtful. 
: My!” he said presently. “My, but 
Mabel’s got a red place on the end of her 
nose!” 

“She has not!” Sam exclaimed instantly. 

Penrod Was surprised. 

“Why nt you think so?” he asked. 

Cause she’s my beau!” Sam an- 

swered., 

“I bet she isn’t!” 

She is, too!” 

~ Since when?” 

_.- told her to-day,” Sam said de- 
Cisively, . 

“Oh!” said Penrod. 

Pye both of them appeared to consider 
€ affair absolutely and finally settled. 
The next Penrod story will be 
Penrod Jashber. 


In Europe the independent 
countries, separated by barriers 
of language,and lacking efficient 
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consequent misunderstandings 


The Fruits of Understanding 


telephone service, suffer from 
inadequate facilities for inter- 
communication. 


We now talk from the Atlantic 
Coast to the Pacific, and elimi- 
nate more than three thousand 
miles. In Europe, contending 
with a babel of voices and un- 
related telephone systems, a 
bare quarter of that distance has 


been bridged with difficulty. 


The ideal of the Bell System 
has been day by day to extend 
its service in the interest of all 
telephone users. Its efforts have 
resulted in providing the 
facilities to unite cities and 
rural districts in true American 
democracy. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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Egeria Unveiled 


(Continued from page 28) 


“Ah, my dear man,” replied Mrs. Day, 
with another sigh and smile, “there it is— 
your ‘splendidly’ is quite déplacé! Jacque- 
line is not in the slightest degree ‘frank.’” 

“Not—” His stare at least was frank, 
and had in it consternation. 

“Don’t let me alarm you,” she soothed. 
“She is not frank, but she isn’t at all 
underhanded. She is, though—how shall I 
express it?—the most crafty creature when 
it comes to hiding her own deepest feelings 
and motives.” 

“Do you mean—” Cleyden had turned 
pale. He couldn’t bring out the full 
question, but Mrs. Day quite understood. 

“Of course I don’t!” she said, with 
indignation. ‘Do you think I should be 
sitting here talking to you if I thought she 
didn’t care for you? Rather’’—she had a 
high irony, now a little biting—‘“‘do you 
think you would be sitting here? Why,” 
she ended, with a softer tone, “the child 
has adored you since she used to sleep with 
your poems under her pillow! She was 
only twelve then.” 

““Ah—my poems, the darling!” mur- 
mured Cleyden, rather confused. The 
poems in question had all been written to 
“Egeria.” 

“You see,’”’ Mrs. Day pursued, “‘there’s 
so much of the Greek in Jacqueline. Not 
the marble Greek, but the real, living 
Greek. You didn’t know, perhaps, that 
there was Greek blood in her ancestry?” 

“T ought to have guessed it certainly,” 
said Cleyden. “She might be ‘Theocritus’s 
maiden with the married brows.’ But I 
thought that was just her wonderful 
Americanism, which produces every type 

under the sun.” 

“No; she is Greek—a pure reversion. 
My great-grandmother 

“Yours!” Cleyden exclaimed tactlessly. 

“Yes; I’m not very Greek, am I?” 
Mrs. Day returned, with an amused glint 

in the eyes that Cleyden had thought dull. 
“You see, I passed it all on to Jacqueline. 
This grandmother was named Aglaia 
Crysoloras——” 

“What a beautiful name!’ he inter- 
rupted again. “It would suit Jacqueline 
perfectly. How could you help naming 
her Aglaia?” 

“Wouldn’t that have been a little 
obvious—a little like labeling her?” 
smiled the lady he had thought unper- 
ceptive. “She had those eyebrows, you 
know, when she was born.” 

“T see,” he smiled, in return. “Quite 
right. But I beg your pardon for inter- 
rupting. You were saying——” 

“Oh, nothing much—only that I’ve a 
miniature of her, and Jacqueline is her 
image. The Greeks, you know, are not 
famed for frankness.” 

“But what, my dearest lady,” he asked 
with a comical air of willing helplessness, 
“‘can I do about it?” 

Mrs. Day leaned forward, and pressed 
down a cool, firm little hand on his with 
each of her words. 

“You can never take her for granted,” is 
what she said. 





IV 


WHuEN he had been married to Jacqueline 


327.231 W. Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. | @ year, however, he found that the one 


thing which, according to his mother-in. 
law’s inference, he might “take for 
granted,” was just the one thing that he 
could not. That she was fond of him to q 
certain extent—and in certain moods—he 
was reasonably sure, but whether this 
fondness was sufficient to account for her 
having married him, he could not by any 
means make out. On that point, however, 
he recalled that she had certainly been 
frank with him. She had stated in clear, 
round words that she was not in love with 
him, but with what she was pleased to call 
his “genius.” Still, Cleyden had to admit 
to himself, also with rueful frankness, that 
he had been fatuous enough to think he 
ran no great risk of failing to win also her 
affection for himself as a mere man. 

He had been startled—it may be im- 
agined how agreeably startled—to find 
her a rarely brilliant, gifted creature, 
That these gifts had a way of scattering 
in wild sparkles, now here, now there, first 
one, then another, like a bunch of Roman 
candles erratically set off, did not take 
from the fact of their genuineness. 

Her gift for music was remarkable, and 
here she had even condescended to con- 
centrate, for he found that her knowledge 
of its technicalities was considerable, and 
once or twice she had played him curious, 
wild “bits” that fascinated him, and that 
he had coaxed her into confessing were her 
own compositions. ‘Then, one day, he had 
found, in her handwriting, a poem that quite 
took his breath away. He went to her 
with it, and her answer was to take it from 
him, not ungently but with a cold look, and 
tear it slowly into bits. 

“My dear girl,” he expostulated, “why 
on earth are you tearing that lovely thing?” 

‘Because I was thinking aloud when I 
wrote it,” she said quietly, “and I don’t 
like my thoughts overheard.” 

Cleyden had winced, but he had too 
much pride to say anything further. 

She was far from being always like this, 
however. Some of the most charming 
hours he had ever spent were those when 
she was off her guard, as it were, and gave 
him lavishly, rather pell-mell, it is true, the 
thoughts that rose in her mind. He found 
that her critical faculty was of the finest 
and truest. It was a delight to read his un- 
finished work to her and listen to her run 
ning commentary, so just, so spontaneous. 

But, for each occasion that she gave 
herself a little more freely, she drew, 
afterward, a little further back.- There was 
something very Diana-like about her, as 
if she must instinctively chastise the unfor- 
tunate who had won too much her favor. 


She had become for him an obsessing riddle 


through her lack of love, just as another 
woman had once been, because of her love's 
withheld abundance. 

Mrs. Warren’s name had not been men- 
tioned again between them, neither dur- 
ing their engagement nor since their mar- 
riage, and after his break with his Egera, 
he had allowed six months to elapse before 
undertaking his strange wooing ol the 
girl, if, indeed, it could, by any stretch of 
fancy, be called a “ wooing.” a 

He had reminded her of the proposition 
which she had said so quaintly woul 
“stand,” and explained that it was not 
for revenge he was asking her to ratily 
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t, but because, though he felt himself a 
glfish beast, being nearly twice her age, 
he was exceedingly fond of her, and 
thought—if she didn’t care more for some 
one else—that hes could make her happy, 
and would assuredly be very happy him- 
self in that-occupation. 

“Vou.see, it’s like this,’ Jacqueline had 
replied; with the somewhat boyish air that 
didn’t go at all badly with her look of a 
girl Artemis: “T’m not a bit romantic or 
sentimental. I admire you more than 
anyone I know. Yes, really—and I’m 
quite sure it isn’t in me to be more in love 
with anyone than I am with you; for I’m 
very fond of you, too, you know.”’ 

Their wedding had taken place in May; 
and the following autumn they had gone 
for some months to India. Now they had 
settled down for the winter, if Jacqueline 
could ever be described as “settling down,” 
in Cleyden’s delightful studio-apartment 
overlooking Park Avenue. 

Jacqueline would not hear of his taking 
ahouse. She would feel, she declared, like: 
a terrapin, with its domicile attached to 
its back, in a New York house which she, 
perforce, would have to. “manage.” 
Besides, society, except. in impromptu 
glimpses now and then, rather bored her; 
and to “entertain” she felt would drive 
them both to distraction. She was always 
busy, she declared; in one way or another, 
and to live in a flat gave her a delightful 
sense of detachment. 

It was really remarkable, what a full, 
charming compamionship there sprang 
up between the mami of nearly forty and 
the girl not quite twenty-three. As they 
had found that they enjoyed immensely 
traveling together, now it was pleasantly 
revealed to them that they enjoyed equally 
a number of other things. Both were fond 
of the theater, and it was one night, at a 


new play, that the crucial moment 
occurred. 
Cleyden, having taken Jacqueline’s 


opera-bag and fan in order to allow her 
to squeeze more easily past the array of 
cloth and silken knees with which their 
orchestra row almost painfully bristled, 
found, on wedging his own way after her, 
that she was seated next to a lady in 
mauve crépe, a lady with delicate, misty 
hairand a wan but lovely profile—in a word, 
a lady who was no other than Egeria. 

Cleyden had one horrid moment of sus- 
pense, and then he saw that both Mrs. 
Warren and Jacqueline were doing the 
incredibly perfect thing. With pleasant 
smiles, they had each taken the other’s 
hand, and Mrs. Warren was pressing aside 
her chinchilla furs to make more room for 
Jacqueline’s humbler moleskins. 

“My dear child,” she was saying as she 
did so, “how radiant you look! No need 
lor me to even wish you happiness. It’s 
80 evidently yours already. But I am 
glad to be able to do so viva voce at last. 
We've been in England for nearly a year, 
you know. Our steamer got in only last 


hight—"’ Here she broke off, to extend a 
slim hand in its pearl glove to Cleyden. 
Ah,” she murmured, with her slight, 


elusive smile, looking quietly at him, 
ou ve really succeeded in ‘painting the 
lily to her advantage. I never thought 
Jacqueline could look like this, lovely as 
= was before.” Her eyes sank again to 
= _ fas c. “Mais cest merveilleux,” 
* mured, Japsing into French in‘ the 
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“A Train Load of Books” an affectation, for she had been born in 
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France and lived there till she was twenty. 
“On dirait Diane dans l’aube de Latmos.” 

A queer mixture of thoughts were strug- 
gling in Cleyden’s mind as he listened— 
surprise at something that struck him as 
verging on coarseness in these soft words, 
as if the subtle texture of her mind, like 
a silken scarf blowing suddenly too free, 
had become tangled with burrs—and ironic 
reminiscence of the legend of _ Egeria, 
brought by her allusion to Diana. The 
legend said that Egeria had disturbed the 
worship of Diana, but was it not, in this 
instance, Diana who had disturbed the 
worship of Egeria? 

He murmured some evasive banality 
in return, and made a few conventional 
inquiries, then subsided into silence with 
a program, leaving the two women to 
keep up their unique conversation alone. 
But he listened—how he listened! It was 
the oddest emotion, this sense of responsi- 
bility that he felt for both. 

“T wrote to thank you for your beautiful 
present,” Jacqueline was saying, “but 
I’m rather stupid at letter-writing—and 
I’m sure I didn’t half express how exquisite 
I thought it.” 

‘‘What a dear you are to tell me again!”’ 
returned Mrs. Warren. “And it’s particu- 
larly delightful for me, because, you see, I 
designed it myself.” 

“T thought you must have designed it,”’ 
said Jacqueline. “It was so original and so 
—well, so what only a woman could have 
thought of—if you know what I mean.” 

Cleyden saw, withcut looking, the exact 
shade of the smile with which Mrs. Warren 
answered: 

“Yes; I quite know what you mean. I 
felt that only a woman could appreciate 
what I tried to convey by it.” 

His distress had acutely increased, for 
the present of which they were speaking 
had been Egeria’s wedding-gift to Jacque- 
line, and was a cup of crystal, exquisitely 
mounted in chased gold, and which Mrs. 
Warren’s accompanying note had stated 
to be meant for a table-ornament, ‘‘ pour 
les repas a deux.” 

It was the one sign she had given him of 
her silent bitterness—this actual image of 
“the crystal cup so wonderfully full to the 
very brim” that, in the past, they had 
“gone wonderfully” for fear of breaking 
it or spilling one drop of its mystic contents. 

I have said that he and Jacqueline had 
never again mentioned Mrs. Warren’s 
name, but on the day that this gift had 
been received, the girl had exclaimed, with 
some feeling: 

“Tt’s really beautiful! I must say I 
think it’s awfully decent of her.” 

He had drawn a long breath then— 
quite the longest of his whole existence. 
That volume of poems, which, Jacqueline’s 
mother had told him she used to place 
under her pillow, had contained this 
poem of ‘‘ The Crystal Cup,” bore, in fact, 
that title. So that when Jacqueline so 
clearly overlooked the significance of its 
appearance in concrete form as a wedding- 
present to her, his relief was enormous. 

He wondered now, with resentful sur- 
prise, how Mrs. Warren could so danger- 
ously; even wantonly, play with its hidden 
meaning before the girl, whose serene 
voice showed, more than ever, her entire 
unconsciousness of there being a hidden 
meaning. 

His astonishment at her next words, 
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however, quite drowned any other sensa- 
tion, for she had been so pleased with the 
crystal cup that it was usually placed on 
her writing-table, full of violets, and the 
mishap, which she now recounted, she had 
not mentioned to him. Indeed, he had a 
distinct recollection of having seen the 
cup intact only that morning. 

“It’s all the more tragic,” came her voice, 
with a pretty note of melancholy, “what 
I’ve got to confess to you, because of 
course you’d find out for yourself when you 
come to see me, as I do hope you will, even 
if I didn’t tell you—”’ She paused while 
Mrs. Warren interpolated warmly: “Yoy 
dear child! Of course I'll come to see you, 
It’s what I’ve been looking forward to”— 
then continued, with still more sadness: 
‘You know how such things happen—all 
at once, without any warning. [I took it 
in my hands; it was so wonderful I wanted 
to see it closer, and”’—her voice was re- 
morsefully dejected—‘I broke it—in put 
ting it back in its right place—I broke it.” 

“Ah,” Mrs. Warren sighed, “that’s a 
pity, because the man who made it for me 
is dead, and I don’t know another who 
could reproduce it.” 

“Oh, please don’t say such things!” 
cried Jacqueline, in mortified distress. 
“You'll make me feel as if you thought I'd 
been hinting, when I only wanted to be 
quite honest with you!” 

“My dear girl, such an idea never 
entered my head!” protested the other. 
‘But are you sure it’s broken? Mayn’tit 
be only cracked? In that case, you know, 
a golden band would mend it beautifully.” 

‘‘No; it’s broken—quite in two,” 
sighed Jacqueline. ‘‘It can never hold 
anything again. I thought,” she added, 
in a more cheerful tone, “that I'd have it 
replaced by a gold cup—something that 
couldn’t break, you know?”’ Her inflection 
asked for the giver’s opinion as to this. 

“But,” demurred Mrs. Warren, 
‘“‘wouldn’t that look rather like a trophy— 
a cup won in a race—that scrt of thing?” 

“Yes: perhaps it would,” Jacqueline 
admitted. ‘After all, it’s lovely just as it 
is—the gold mounting, I mean. It’s, ina 
way, complete in itself.” ; 

“You liked my idea of the dove resting 
on the serpent’s head?” 

“Oh, ves!” Her voice had a girlish 
enthusiasm. ‘‘Harmlessness and wisdom 
together. I took that in at once. It wasa 
wonderful message to send a beginner. 

‘““A beginner?” 

“4 beginner in love,” explained Jacque- 
line rather shyly. ‘‘A ‘bride’—to uset 
sugary, newspaper term. Every time I 
iook at it, it seems telling me that I mus 
be—what it’s so hard to be—wise as # 
serpent and yet harmless as a dove. 

“Ah.” cried Mrs. Warren softly, “I 
knew that you’d understand! You dont 
know,” she added, with feeling, “how 
much real pleasure you’ve given me. _ 

The curtain rose on the first act Ju 
here, and Cleyden, his eyes on the playes 
who might have been enacting a pasle 
mime for all that he heard of what they 
were saying, mused with a sort of stupe 
faction on a side of Jacqueline’s characte 
that had never before even hinted i 
to him. She had not only “gushed ‘ 
the first time in his experience, but, 
people, to the woman she had once 
clared that she loathed. : 

He worked it out finally, however, js 
as the curtain, a “slow” one, d 
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on the heroine clasped shuddering in the 
arms of the “wrong man,” who had 
returned (Cleyden vaguely gathered) from 
the dead, and his conclusion was that 
Jacqueline’s pride had led her into dis- 
playing such exaggerated cordiality. She 
wished in one fell swoop, as it were, to 
bear off any doubts that either he or his 
former Egeria might have concerning her 
perfect fearlessness as to their renewed 
acquaintance. But he wished with inten- 
sity that she had not asked Mrs. Warren 
to call on her. 


V 


HowEVER, as he told himself later, he 
might have trusted to the elder woman’s 
exquisite discretion, even while doubting 
Jacqueline’s inexperience. The chance 
meeting at the play, which had developed 
such warm interchange of mutual apprecia- 
tion between the two, did not grow into 
anything more striking than an intermit- 
tent exchange of visits. 

But, though Cleyden chanced to be 
present on only two of these occasions, he 
couldn’t rid himself for days after of the 
odd mental uneasiness roused in him by 
seeing in the rooms, so eloquent now of 
Jacqueline, the mauve draperies of Egeria. 
And strive as he might against it, there 
rose in him at the sight of the pale, lustrous 
face, a feeling of nostalgia as for a lovely 
land that one has only seen from a passing 
ship, yet where, in dreams, one has builded 
the home of one’s heart. It was in no wise 
the feeling that: he had once had, but it 
served to make what he felt for Jacqueline N added touch of beauty is given to 
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in plain. words, ‘come down from the 
clouds’ of that no man’s heaven—the 
forced sentimentality of a man nearing 
middle age—and in these lyrics has re- 
corded, with a noble sincerity of exultation, 
the ecstasy of his return to earth—an 
ecstasy such as stirred Emily Bronté 
when she dreamed the angels had cast her 
back again upon her beloved moor.” 

I record Mr. Wraxton’s review at some 
length, for that austere critic was to play 
an unconscious but weighty part in the 
destiny of the man whose latest poems he 
so unstintingly approved. 

April had come, and with it an immense 
relief to Cleyden, for the Warrens left for 
their country place on the Hudson with 
its first mildness. Then one afternoon, just 
as he was realizing the full measure of his 
deliverance from what was surely an 
impossible and false position, Jacqueline 
approached him with an open letter in her 
hand. She handed it to him, saying: 

“T think we'll have to go. It will seem 
so odd if we don’t—as if we were afraid, 
you know. She’s spoken so often to me 
about having this organ put in, and my 
trying it for her.” 

Cleyden was looking down at the sheet 
of mauve note-paper, and trying to keep 
his face expressionless. Strangely enough, 
this bit of paper shook him as even her 
presence hadn’t done. He had never till 
then read words traced upon such paper 
that were not for him and only for him. 
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He said at last, rather coldly, returning the 
note to Jacqueline, 

“How do you mean—afraid’?”’ 

“Why,” she replied, with a smile that 
had a kind of indulgence, “afraid that she 
might see—at such close quarters, yoy 
know—that our marriage wasn’t exactly a 
frenzied love-affair.” 

“Tu mets les pointes sur les ‘i’ ma chere 
avec une nonchalance!” he exclaimed, 
answering her smile, which still continued 
to play gently over him, by the shortest of 
laughs. Jacqueline laughed, too. 

“But isn’t that what you don’t want 
to run the risk of her finding out?” 

Cleyden, who was pale now, said slowly, 

“There are other reasons which might 
have occurred to you, I think.”’ 

“Oh, lots of reasons have occurred to 
‘me!” she admitted gaily. ‘Only, this 
seemed the most important, somehow. I 
should hate her to think,” she added, with 
more seriousness, ‘‘that we were afraid 
of her in any way. It isn’t to be a party, 
you know—just us. And I’ve an. idea 
that she’ll ask us again if we refuse this 
time. Don’t you think we’d better get it 
over?” 

“T leave it to you,” said Cleyden, with- 
out realizing how much his tone implied; 
“‘the consequences be on your own head.” 

The immediate consequence of his 
resigning the tiller wholly to her was that 
she wrote and accepted Mrs. Warren’s 
invitation that evening. 


The conclusion of Egeria Unveiled will appear in May Cosmopolitan. 


The Raging Canal 


(Continued from page 42) 


whose sewing-machines sit in the doorways 
of their houses; and shops where are sold 
goods from India, Japan, and China, but not 
from Panama, which appears to make only 
canals. Indeed, Colonisa fascinating place. 

One is very proud of the United States 
government in Panama. I do not always 
accord my government my approval, so it 
will doubtless be pleased that the Canal 
Zone satisfied me. 

There is an atmosphere of efficiency, of 


| order and discipline and alertness that im- 


presses the visitor to this strange bit of 
territory we have acquired. Everything 
seems done on time and in time. The 
handling of masses of men, the very step of 
our soldiers as they march along, the clean 
white uniforms of the officers and their 
brisk step—I was very proud of them all. 

They carry it a trifle far, however, this 
military exactness. I was on a train that 
ran over a government mule, and, happen- 
ing to be on the back platform, I could see 


| how exactly he had been trimmed—head 


| and the birthplace of Lorita. 
| isnotagirl. ‘‘Loriia” is the generic name 


and tail off neatly, so that he precisely 
fitted between the rails. It was the neatest 


| piece of killing in my experience. 


Colon is the Atlantic end of the Canal 
No; Lorita 


for parrots in Spanish, and has a feminine 
sound. But our Lorita is not feminine in 


| any noticeably soft and gentle fashion. 
| The fact is that until a parrot has laid an 
| egg, the only safe course is to refer to the 


bird as “it.” Pending that interesting 
event, parrots must remain as ambiguous 
as a Scotch-kilted regiment to the peasants 
of France. 


We have solved our difficulty without 
the egg, however. When absent from 
Lorita, and feeling the fondness engen- 
dered by absence, we say ‘‘she.” When 
near the bird, and recognizing its iron jaw, 
cold and calculating eye, and invincible 
determination to have its own way, we say 
“he” or, occasionally, “Captain Flint” 
When we find the flowers torn from their 
stems in the sun-parlor, and Lorita shame- 
fully attacking the gardener from the rear, 
we say “it” with a prefix. It was here, 
then, that Lorita of the yellow head and 
the loud negro laugh attached herself to 
me—by the beak—and has remained fre- 
quently attached since. 

Up to this time, the voyage had been 
uneventful. Now it took on a new note. 
It became an adventure. I am not, despite 
persistent rumors to the contrary; an 
elderly spinster, and parrots do not come 
natural to me. They are an acquired 
taste, like certain sorts of cheese. And 
Lorita was not a gentle soul. She had— 
has still, indeed—a way of using her beak 
like a pair of wire-cutters and escaping 
from her cage—she is in cage number four 
now—and crawling pleadingly up to my 
shoulder, making small and friendly noises 
until she could perch on my shoulder, and, 
just as I called the attention of those about 
to her evident affection for me, removing 
neatly the lobe of my ear 

She was given to me in Colon. Also4 
spotted ocelot, a small leopard which 
they tried to tell me belonged merely to 
the wildcat family. I did not accept & 
It was a very handsome animal. and & 
gentleman who offered it assured me # 
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was quite.ame. -We went to the doorway 


of a saloon to look at it, and the gentleman 
jn question said it would make a fine 
appearance on the’ seat of my automobile. 
gut, at‘that moment, it bolted out through 
the swinging doors on the end of a chain, 
threw a somersault, showed its teeth, and 
evinced every symptom of not belonging 
on the seat of an automobile. So I left 
it there and went away, hoping the chain 
was strong. 

However, I had Lorita. She was even 
then sitting on the seat of the carriage, 





tied by a hemp string and blackguarding 
the coachman in Spanish.. And, because 
the wildcat had excited me, I went next 
into a shop on the water-front and asked 
rather breathlessly if they had a cage for 
a parrot. 

By the end of two days of Lorita, I was 
wearing gloves. And even the heavy ones 
she could go through with the ease and 
somewhat the sound of a conductor punch- 
ing a ticket. She is at home now, and I 
have developed an attachment for her. I 
love her for her uncertainty.. As I write, 
she is in exile in a dark room for beating 
up the Airedale. As there is a cloth over 
the cage, she is squatted on the bottom, 
peering out of an uncovered -place and 
begging recognition. When no one listens, 
she weeps. She cries like a negro child. 
I have seen her take a piece the size of a 
chestnut out of the butler, and then sob 
with sorrow in a corner while I hunted a 
folded newspaper,to spank her with. 

However, we were in Colon. 

The harbor was not very busy when we 
were there. The canal was closed because 
of the great slide. There were some 
German vessels interned, dark-hulled and 
dreary-looking ships, lifeless and rusting, 
their brasswork dull, their paint worn, their 
decks deserted. They were almost literally 
under the guns of Toro Point. 

I wonder when we will hear the truth 
about the defenses of Panama. They are 
so excellent—what we have there—the best 
of their kind. The men in charge are 
so capable. The devices for harbor-pro- 
tection, the modern American ingenuity 
in the machinery, the system and grim 
order of the batteries at Toro Point, which 
ire the only ones I have seen, reflect credit | 
on us in every way. | 

A London barrister, a K. C., once said 
‘o me, “What your government does, it 
does better than any other government in 
the world.” He went on, of course, to say 
some things about the things we do not do. 
But they are not pertinent. 

_ 0 what we have done in the way of 
lortifying the canal is excellent. 

But Panama’s isolation from its base of 
supplies, its unquestioned strategic value, 
its location in an alien country—all these 
mean that requires not ordinary but 
‘xtraordinary defense. And if we have 
«arned anything from the European war, 
we have learned that the utmost is hardly | 
though. The Panama Canal, guarded at | 
tach end by battle-ships and a flotilla of | 
submarines and other small craft, with a | 
5 hens on capable of augmentation | 
"Ort notice, with an adequate secret- | 
wvice system, with an abundance of 
om 0 man the guns and protect | 
shelle oa le great locks, with coal and | 
__. 4nd supplies to stand a lengthy siege 
oe the Panama Canal would 
-, © vulnerable. By its very mechan- 
we Perlectic may lose out—so small 
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Good Tobacco? 


That may be largely a matter of opinion, but how does 
this strike you? 

A cool, slow-burning tobacco. A tobacco mild enough to 
be smoked pipeful after pipeful, yet not “tastelessly” mild. 
A tobacco smooth and mellow. 

Well, that is VELVET. 

To begin with, VELVET is the choicest tobacco from 
Kentucky. And pipe smokers of long 
standing agree that Kentucky tobacco 
has more all around good pipe smok- 
ing qualities than any other kind. 

Kentucky tobacco reaches its full, 
mellow maturity only after two 
years ageing. 
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an effort may bring such colossal calamity. 

But it has none of these things. 

A book on the fortifications of Panama 
at my elbow says that the sixteen-inch 
guns will have seventy rounds of ammuni- 
tion, and observes that this is enough for 
seventy rounds, or one shot every two 
minutes for two hours. But I am most 
awfully interested to know what these 
guns will do at the end of two hours. 
Because, so far as I can see, they will have 
to wait until more shells are shipped from 
the United States, and, as we are presuming 
a siege by enemy ships, how is this ammu- 
nition to get in? I am sure I am all wrong 
about this and that the naval experts will 
laugh at my ingenuousness. But it does 
sound odd to me. The trouble is that the 
European war hasset usall wrong. We have 
got to thinking of guns that fire a thousand 
rounds until they are almost buried in shell- 
cases, and that are then captured because 
they have run out of ammunition. 

Of course, most of our defenses of the 
canal are arranged on the hypothesis that 
an enemy will wish to preserve the integ- 
rity of the canal for its own use in case 
of its capture. I dare say that the canal, 
even now, would not be easily captured by 
anenemy. But it can be destroyed. 

There is a very vulnerable part of the 
Panama Canal. That is the great dam. 
Once destroy the dam by a few well-placed 
shots, and Gatun Lake will empty in a 
great rush through the Chagres to the sea. 
Yet the mouth of the Chagres, only some- 
thing like five miles, air-line, from the dam, 
is not fortified, save by the ruins, buried 
in rank vegetation, of the pirate Morgan’s 
old fort on the bluff above the river. 
There is no harbor beyond the mouth of 
the Chagres—nothing but the open 
Atlantic. 

Do we or do we not own the mouth of 
the Chagres? A Canal Zone correspondent 
who should know informs me that we do. 
The reference department of my library 
says most emphatically that we do not. 
It seems hard to determine these small 
matters. If there is anyone who knows, 
I wish he would come forward to set my 
mind at rest. Because there is a clear 
waterway up the Chagres to the spillway, 
once past the entrance. 

Of course, the guns at Toro Point control 
the mouth of the Chagres, as do the 
batteries on Margarita Island, I am told. 
But we have seen how the German fleet, 
presumably bottled up, got out of its 
bottle, passed the British fleet, bombarded 
Scarborough, England, and went back into 
its bottle as easily as a quart of milk. 

I am a layman, and know nothing of 
such things. But this canal belongs to me, 
as well as to quite a lot of other people. 
We have put quite a lot of money into it. 
And it would be most humiliating to sit 
tight at each entrance to the canal, and 
some gray dawn to find an enemy fleet 
stealing up and knocking out the middle. 

Because our forts at the canal are blind. 
In modern‘ warfare, the air-service is the 
eyes of the battle. German Zeppelins are 
air-scouts primarily, the eyes of the fleet. 
They are raiders only secondarily. And 
we have no eyes at the Panama Canal— 
not a single eye. Not, at this writing, 
December 26, 1916, one aeroplane. We 
have no aeroplane-station. As to the fleet, 
we have, to be exact, five submarines at 
Cristobal, with the small cruiser Charleston 
acting as tender to them. That is all. 
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Also, of course, we have seventy rounds of 
ammunition or so for our guns, and a 
handful of soldiers, two thousand and 
seventy-six in 1914, including officers, 
something less than five thousand now, 
And after that, nothing. 

And we are still sitting on the Monroe 
Doctrine. And we have not a friend 
among the nations of the world. 

Think it over. 

On a hot, muggy day last winter, I went 
in a launch along the coast, past the 
fortifications at Toro Point, and up the 
twisting Chagres until we sat almost at 
the foot of that great wall. And, as we 
traveled that narrow, twisting stream that 
winds through a jungie so impenetrable that 
one must cut a way through, foot by foot 
—up that deep and sluggish stream which 
offers a clear waterway for small vessels 
from the sea to the foot of the great spill- 
way at Gatun—it set me thinking.’ It 
opens to the sea under the headland where 
Morgan’s old fort still stands, a ruin. And 
long ago the entrance was closed to pirate 
ships by two lines of hidden rocks that 
overlap. They can still be seen at low 
tide. It was a strategic point even in 
those days, the Chagres. 

The only thing to do seems to be to 
hope that the enemy will do as we expect 
it to—try to capture the canal for its own 
use. But we expect to prevent that, don’t 
we? So, failing capture, I wouldn’t be 
surprised if this hypothetical enemy would 
act in dog-in-the-manger fashion and de- 
stroy it. Enemies are often like that. 

But it would be comforting to know that 
our four hundred million dollars was being 
property protected, and that the mouth 
of the Chagres was being muzzled, so to 
speak, by a part of our fleet. The annual 
interest on four hundred millions is sixteen 
millions, at four per cent. It’s quite a lot 
to risk in an unsafe bank. 

After all, it is not military strategy but 
good sense to say that if Japan or Germany 
or Great Britain, or all three of them, fail 
to capture the canal, they are going to 
destroy it; and that, at present, one man 
in a six-thousand-dollar aeroplane would 
be able to rise from a clearing in the jungle 
near at hand-or from the deck of a ship, 
with a stick of dynamite in his pocket and, 
since we have no anti-aircraft guns there, 
calmly and without excitement sow de- 
struction below. 

But why even the hostile aeroplane? 
We have aliens employed now in responsi- 
ble positions on the canal, men who are 
not even American citizens. That seems 
odd. There are so many American citizens 
who need those positions, ‘and would 
know how to hold them. There is surely 
no need for employing, in any capacity 


whatever, any man who does not owe. 


allegiance to this country. Yet I am in- 
formed on unimpeachable authority that 
we are doing exactly that thing. 
And the canal is so wonderful, so worth 
protecting. It has been built by blood and 
sweat. It is stili costing untold effort-as 
the slides keep up. It has cost so mui 
resource and courage and ingenuity. An 
do the best we can, it is vulnerable. It 
would be folly to deny it. It lies’ with 
five miles of our territory on each side, a 
beyond that, Panama. ; 
And Panama is difficult. The period of 
readjustment following the new order 
things finds the country unsettled and the 
inhabitants not unnaturally suspicious. 
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We have split their territory in two with 
3 strip of alien land. We have brought 
in an alien people and alien ways. 5 
And I, for one, am about to risk their 
dislike. . For we should have more land 
in Panama. Five miles on each side of 
the canal is not enough for its protection. 
it should be ten, at least, and that is little 
enough to give us any sort of control over 
the streams that supply the canal. 

[am sorry, too, knowing the feeling this 
may cause. For I should like to see these 
Latin-American countries lose their dis- 
iryst of us. I should like Panama to feel 
that in the canal she has gained a hundred 
times more than she has lost. But we are 
big and these countries are small, many of 
them. We have not always been fair. We 
cannot entirely blame them if they look 
upon us with suspicion. 


Colon is blessed with a wonderful hotel. 
It cost the government seven hundred 
thousand dollars, and it is worth it. It is 
white, arcaded, and cool. The supply 
department of the Panama Canal operates 
it, and the courteous service, modest rates, 


ind fine equipment make one proud of | 


Uncle Sam as a Boniface. It boasts a 
swimming-pool and an eternal breeze. It 
possesses a tame deer, an ocean prome- 
nade, luxurious baths to every room, and 
it iscursed with a laundry service that can 
take the most normal, sane, and home- 
keeping article of apparel and return it an 
outcast, a pariah, a lost and unspeakable 
thing. And for this degradation, the charge 
is enormous. 

The tourist never learns the why of 
laundry work in the tropics. Here and 
there, with dogs and piccaninnies gambol- 
ing over them, one sees the most retiring 
irticles of apparel laid out on the ground 
in public places, like the town squares, to 
lry. On holidays, the entire negro popula- 
tion picnics on these washes, and then 
gathers them up before it goes home, 
and takes them along and puts them 
under the mattress overnight by way of 
ironing, and sends them back to the hotel 
with a charge of fourteen dollars in gold 
on them, and no extra charge for red bug. 
Yes; the letter is an “‘r.’”) 

To offset its laundry work the Hotel 
\ ashington, at Colon, has a swimming-pool. 
It is a nice warm, sunny one, and most 
lelightful to bathe in. There is a grating 
at the sea-end to keep out sharks, which 
remain outside, noses wistfully pressed 
against the bars. 

It was all as merry as a marriage-bell, 
until, one day, I saw a million fiddler-crabs 
dancing on the breakwater outside. 

I do not know whether these crabs go 
nto the pool or not. They are merry 
ittle things, and look as if they might 
enjoy a frolic. I never saw or felt one in 
iat’ wonderful pool. But nothing but 
“alter strained through a mosquito-netting 
would have satisfied me after that. 

The Hotel Washington was the brightest 
“pot in our tropical experience. Dinner in 
ils great. cool, arcaded room, looking over 
the sea, with officers in white and women 
in evening dress, with softly shaded candles 
and ice and the breeze that never fails— 
dinner was a delight. 
oa “fs small place. Cristobal, of 
of the oe it Bove rnment residential part 
wn. One can drive over the whole 
sony a hali hour, in an open carriage, 

a mule n aged horse held up by 


| money returned without a question. 
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An Excellent Tonic for 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Hair 


BALDPATE 


Registered in U. S. and Canada 


HAIR TONIC 


NEVER FAILS 
Nourishes and strengthens the fol- 
licles and thus promotes the growth 
of thehair. Kelieves the scalp of 
unhealthy accumulations and 
secretions. Gives a rich gloss, is 
highly perfumed and free from oil. 

Makes the hair light and fluffy 
If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send $1.00 

Send 10c for Trial Size 
Applications obtained at the better barber shops. 


BALDPATE CO., NEW YORK 
467 West 34th Street, Dept. C. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
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ropes to eke out the harness. At the end, 
the colored driver, in a lovely English 
voice—most of them have come from 
Jamaica—says softly: 

“‘A dollar and a half, sir. 
all, sir.” 

And, for the sake of his accent, one pays 
it, although every now and then there has 
been a stop to tie up the harness or to 
pick up a piece of rubber tire that has 
dropped off. I have no idea why they 
stop to pick up the pieces of rubber tire— 


That will be 
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own government-owned railroad, charges 
five cents a mile. Tt is all rather amys 

and inconsistent, and annoying, too, For 
the government-owned railroad does other 
things—sells, for instance, reserved and 
numbered seats on the chair-cars, although 
the chairs in at least some of the cars haye 
no numbers! And, on the day I went to 
Panama, across the isthmus, they had sold 
two more seats than there were chairs jp 
the chair-car. The total result of which 
government-ownshership methods being 





there can be nothing more useless—except that we paid to ride Pullman and actually 
to beat carpets rode in the ordi- 
with. And I don’t HMMiéH«« TT ii iin § Nary C¢ pach. 
believe the natives 2 Yet nothing tha 
: ° ° t 
of that class have Tenting To-night one may criticize of 








any carpets. 
Panama hats are 


blocked at home. 

And, as Colon’s only other specialty was 
yellow fever and that is now extinct, one 
buys for souvenirs to take home carved 
ivories from Japan or Buddhas from India 
or Mexican drawn-work. 

I am now about to relate the story of 
the umbrella-ants. It has been greatly 
discredited, but I stand squarely behind it. 

An umbrella-ant is one that cuts off a 
large portion of a leaf and carries it over 
its head during the heat of the day. They 
have a thoroughfare across the lawn of the 
Hotel Washington, and at first glance, on 
looking down, one sees a number of migrat- 





ing pieces of leaf and nothing else. This 
green procession is endless. It moves on 
and on. At the midday hourit ceases—from 


twelve to one, a member of our party de- 
clared. I did not time them. At five, 
they knock off, fold up their umbrellas, and 
disappear. 

I do not know the why and wherefore 
of the umbrella-ant. I dare say he eats 
his umbrella eventually. I do know that 
he covers tremendous distances. The ant 
colony at the Washington, for instance, is 
not within seeing-distance of anything but 
grass and palm trees. Hour after hour 
they move along, sheltered under their bit 
of leaf, often an inch or more in diameter, 
an endless procession of infinite activity 
and energy—but, I should say, of small 
intelligence, or they would live near the 
leaf-market. 

Government ownership never seems to 
make things any cheaper. The armor- 
plate people could have used Panama very 
well as an argument against a government 
armor-plant. 

It costs forty-three cents a word to cable 
to New York from Panama, and there is 
no cheap night-letter rate. I can cable to 
the French front from Pittsburgh for 
twenty-eight cents a word, and I can send 
a night letter, delivered the next day in 
France or England, for twelve cents a word. 

The Canal Zone is under government 
control, and it charges forty-three cents. 
And, while we are on the subject, the 
government here in these United States 
allows the railreads to charge passengers 
only two and one-half cents a mile, while 
the same government, in Panama, on its 


By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


the government's 
methods in Panama 
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ios bulk om a The Chronicle of a Summer Vacation | the big and inte 
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cusation against it, 
A clean accomplishment, without graft, 
without extravagance—a thing to make 
one proud of his country. 

I was fortunate enough to be taken in 
a small launch through the Culebra Cut. 
The canal was closed at the time. The 
vast slip was being excavated as rapidly 
as possible; but it was a mountain that had 
tumbled, and no one could have foreseen 
or prevented it. The canal is there; it is 
accomplished, built. It does and will con- 
nect the two oceans, and the occasional 
closings will have to be borne with until, at 
last, the waterway is clear for good. 

We went under the great dredges, work- 
ing madly against time. Dredge against 
dredge, the crews were working for 
records, making them and then breaking 
them by new achievement. As the great 
mass of earth was taken put, it had tobe 
transported, and a certain percentage of it 
—I do not know how much—was being 
dumped back into the canal in places where 
it could do no harm, to be taken up again 
later.” For the fight was not only agains 
nature but against time. The nations 0 
the world were clamoring. 

The government launch not only took 
us through the cut; it took us up some 
distance through the great Gatun Lake, 
one hundred and sixty-four square miles 
of lake that was once primeval forest. 
We passed over the tops of submer 
villages, around islands that had nevel 
expected to be islands. We saw marooned 
snakes hanging to trees. We traveled 
through dead forests and, in the fringes, 
through swamp jungles that had beet 
impenetrable until the water had eates 
strange, steaming paths through the rank 
vegetation. Birds there were in plenty. 
blue and white egrets and parrots pre 
dominating. Here was a great lizard, a0 
iguana, sunning himself on a twisted rod. 
Alligators slid greasily off the banks mt 
the water and remained, eyes nly in sight, 
watching. In the jungle, beyond our 
vision, were jaguar, tapir, wild or mus 
hogs, and bands of monkeys. Here, é 
canoe dug out of a mahogany log, wer 
three naked native children, frighte 
of the spitting monster that was the laun. 

So quickly do the trees of the tropic 
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rot that before long Gatun Lake will be 
yell defined. Already it is clear in many 
places. A iew years more, and it will be 
shown in its true outlines, which now can- 
not possibly be told. The rising waters 


extend back through the jungle where no | 


boats can go, and exploration must wait 
until heat and decay have done their work. 

A dying forest, hung with orchids—that 
is Gatun Lake in the back reaches to-day. 

How neat and tidy and cemented, after 
the lake, is the canal—how orderly! 
How shaven of lawn around the locks! 
Aman I know has a great idea, and I am 
not sure it is not practical—which is not 
always the same thing. He is a nature 
lover, and he has laid out one or more of 
the greatest botanical parks in the world. 
He says that the Canal Zone should be 
a great park. Almost every sort of tree in 
the world would grow there. The climate 
is ideal. Trees and shrubs and flowers, 
a wonderland through which would flow 
what Bob Burdette, I think it was, called 
the “raging canal.”” It would be a very 
fine and esthetic and beautiful thing to do. 

But governments are rarely esthetic. 
One grows so weary of the houses the 
government has built in the Canal Zone. 
They are so ugly. The gray color is prob- 
ably better than white in that” land of 
glare, and to make them perfectly square 
and unadorned is doubtless the easiest way. 
But it is cramping to the soul. I could 
not live in a house the shape, color, and 
general attractiveness of an _ ink-eraser. 
There should be a society for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to canal, civil, and military 
empldyees, to build them irrational, cheer- 
ful. and attractive houses on the bungalow 
order. 

Not that Balboa Heights at the Panama 
end of the canal is not full of attractive 
houses. It is. But I am speaking of the 
rank and file, who live in what looks like 
the cottage-units of a hospital system. 
They all resemble the pictures of ready- 
made houses, with nothing to do but assem- 
blethem. Ifany one sent me sucha house, 
I should hope it would be lost in the mail. 

Socially, Balboa Heights—presumably 
the place where Balboa beheld the Pacific 
Ocean climbing to the top of a high moun- 
tain—socially, Balboa Heights is the 
center. Here is the governor’s house, a 
ine and airy structure, given to delightful 
hospitality. Here are the smooth lawns 
and well-cared-for homes of the executives 
of the Canal Zone. I have in mind 
charming hospitality there, and a luncheon 
that stands out in my memory with terrify- 
ing distinctness, a luncheon at the house 
ol the acting governor. 

- For, in this august assemblage, a shameful 
incident happened. We had hand-luggage 
with us, and one of us—no matter who— 
who persists in fearing that he will be sea- 
sick, or canal-sick, had provided against 


the emergen: y with a flask. Not a flask, 
really. It was a large container. 

And, in the midst of affairs, of lofty | 
thought and dignified conversation, came 
* Suspicion, jaint at first and growing 


ey until it became overpowering. 
x Oe ee a ; 
» that, a was necessary to dis- 


a oo iation to the world, to 
re ‘he bag. and disclose breakage and 
ruin. It is a painful subject, and, I trust, 
hence For left part of our wardrobe 
ch lia iry in the house of the 

or ol Canal Zone and went 


sadly afvay, 


here a slip means ruin! 


Big hoists that lift a hundred-ton load with ease and precision are con- 
trolled by brakes that must not slip, crush or burn. The motorist, too, 
knows that a safe brake band is the best protection to his life and his car. 
And both the giant hoist and the motor-car have brakes lined with 
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ACCOUNTANT 


The Profession that Pays Big Incomes 


Never before have there been so many splendid 
opportunities for Trained Accountants — men 
whose training combines a knowledge of Audit- 
ing, Cost Sonate, Business Law, Organiza- 
tion, Management and Finance. Few professions offer 
better opportunities to young men of ambition and in- 
telligence. The tremendous business growth of this 
acim 3 has created a rich field for the expert. There 
are only 2000 Certified Public Accountants to do the 


work of the half million concerns needing their services. 
The Expert Accountant is also needed today in every 
big executive organization. 


Knowledge of Bookkeeping 


Unnecessary To Begin 


If you are ambitious, we will train you for one 
of these big positions. Our course and training 
is under personal supervision of William Arthur Chase, 
Ex-President, National Association of C. P. A. Examin- 
ers, Ex-Secretary Illinois State Board of Accountancy 
and other experts who rank among the highest who will 
give you whatever training, instruction or review on 
the subject of bookkeeping you may personally need— 
and without any extra expense to you. Our big, free 
book on the accountancy profession fully explains how 
we train you from the ground up, according to your 
individual needs, from the simplest bookkeeping princi- 
ples to the most advanced accounting problems. Alltext 
material supplied in the course has_been especially pre- 
pared in clear, easy-to-understand language, so you can 
readily master the principles by home-study. 


Small Cost—Easy Terms 


Mail the coupon now and get our free book which fully 
describes our expert training course and tells all about 
our Money-Back Guarantee, C. P. A. examinations, 
State regulations, salaries and incomes, and how you 
can qualify for a high-grade accounting position with- 
out interference with your present job. Sendin thecou- 

on and find out how we have helped over 100,000 am- 

itious men, and learn what we can do for you. 


Remarkable Book Free 


A prominent Chicago Executive 
Says: ‘‘Get this book (Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One), evenif it costs 
you $5.00 for a copy.”’ Let us send 
it to you FREE, with literature 
explaining how you can train for 
a Higher Accountancy job without 
interference with your present 
duties. Send coupon today—NOW. 


La Salle Extension University, 
Dept.455-H_ Chicago, Ill. 
“World’s Greatest Extension U; 
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Send at once, Without cost or obligation to me, your 
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course in Higher ' Accountancy. 
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To Success 
The secret of busi- 

ness and social suc- 

cess is the ability 
to remember. I can 
make your mind an infallible 
classified index from which you can 
instantly select thoughts, facts, 
figures, names, faces. Enables you 
to concentrate, develop self-control, 
overcome bashfuiness, think on your 
feet, address an audience. Easy. Simple. 
The result of 20 years’ experience de- 

veloping memories of thousands. 


Prof, py Write Today (s,s, 
Memory Test, 
a. TREE book,” Low To Speak an public 


Dickson, 
Principal 
Dickson School of Memory, 1751 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





The government of the Panama Canal 
is one of the anomalies that the layman 
cannot easily understand. We ignore it 
to the extent of giving it only land de- 
fenses, and those without any of the aux- 
iliaries of modern warfare, laying stress 
in this way on its purely economic and 
industrial value. Yet we place it under 
military control. Unquestionably, in time 
of threatened war, the army should control 
it. The civil service should be entirely 
subordinate to the military exigency. 

But just now, and at any time when our 
government is at peace; the Panama Canal, 
as at present constituted, would seem to 
come under the head of big business. 
With every deference to those splendid 
soldiers who have worked long and hard 
for it, it is difficult to see why in times of 
peace the governor of the Canal Zone is 
not a civilian, a business man of wide 
experience. 

True, under the military régime one 
thing is certain: There will be no canal 
scandals. Our hands will be clean. No 
suspicion of an unworthy‘sort will ever cloud 
our record there. But-*is the Panama 
Canal a military undertaking now that it 
is built? It was not built for its military 
value, and the question as to whether it 
should be fortified at all roused much bit- 
terness not so very long ago. 

Is the canal, then, a military under- 
taking or an industrial and economic one? 

The answer is, of course, that it is both, 
although we treat it, as far as adequate 
defense goes, as the latter. We put it on 
a peace footing and let the army. ad- 
minister it. It is all rather extraordinary. 
Because, before long, the Panama Canal 
is going to be one of our biggest business 
ventures. 

Sometimes, I wonder why we do not 
give the army in Panama its legitimate 
work of defense and preparation for war 
and leave it free for that—give it a free 
hand as to defenses and plenty to work 
with, while the purely civil work of ad- 
ministration is done by men trained for 
such work. Why train officers at great 
expense for their highly specialized work, 
and then demand of them civil administra- 
1ion? Why beat our swords into plow- 
shares? 

Great Britain’s success as a colonizer has 
been largely due to her ability to divide 
the civil from the military administration 
of her distant empires. 

There is, in this attitude, no slightest 
reflection on the military administration. 
But the business of the canal will some 
day be enormous. The greater its tonnage, 
the more desirable it will be, and the more 
will the army be occupied with its defense. 

The result of making the canal neither 
fish, flesh, nor fowl shows in many ways. 
It is a military post, but it has only a civil 
hospital. And this in a country where 
there is still much sickness. The civil 
population already fills the Ancon hospital, 
and as our shipping business in the canal 
grows, the civil hospital will draw on 
passing ships as well as on Panama and 
the surrounding countries. 

There are twenty-five thousand extra 
troops going to Panama soon. In peace- 
times, the average sick of such troops is 
two per cent., or five hundred men. That 
is in peace-times. What about war? 

The truth is that a great military hospi- 
tal is one of the immediate necessities of 
the Canal Zone. Not a tent-hospital, in a 
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country where they have a long rainy 
season, but substantial buildings, ser y 

3 &S, Screened 
and prepared. And this should” be done 
now. We should cut off some of the great 
government buildings now being appro. 
priated for in small communities which 
neither need nor deserve them, and take 
care of our men in the tropics. Do you 
remember the Spanish war, and the boys 
who died of God only knows what jn 
tents at our detention-camps—died be. 
cause we have always built post-offices jp. 
stead of hospitals, and because our national 
theory is, apparently, that a sick soldier 
might as well be a dead one. Do you recall 
that when our sick soldiers were brought 
north, dying like flies in ordinary day- 
coaches, that we had to take them to tent- 
hospitals on Long Island, but little better 
than the ones they had left? 

Oh, yes; we do things awfully well— 
when we do them. 

It is several months since I left Panama. 
I find that I have forgotten the heat, and 
that even the great canal stands out with 
less distinctness than do certain other 
things, even such trifles as the smiling 
negroes, the fiddler-crabs dancing on the 
rocks, the squatting East Indians, the old 
black mammy who wept when she gave 
Lorita into my keeping. (Would to heaven 
she had kept the creature, and saved her 
tears! But perhaps, knowing the bird well, 
she wept for me. Who knows?) 

People interest me more than places. 
And so, looking back, I find that there 
stands out from everything else, even from 
their great achievement, the people who 
make the canal possible. Many of those 
who built the canal have gone to other 
activities. A certain number—for every 
great achievement has its cost in life—te 
buried there, far away from home. 

But we have there now a garrison of our 
soldiers. We have engineers, civil admin- 
istrators, officers, and men, with their 
families. They are far from home, and 
surrounded .closely by an alien and sus- 
picious nation. They have entrusted to 
their keeping the most valuable military 
possession we have—a canal which, in case 
of a war with any nation of Europe or 
Asia, will receive, in all likelihood, the first 
blow struck. It is our Gibraltar, but with 
none of the natural strength of Gibraltar. 
Strategically, the location of the canal from 
the standpoint of defense could hardly be 
weaker. 

Are we going to leave these people there, 
in their exile, without adequate means of 
defense? Great achievement brings great 
responsibility. And these people have 
made our achievement possible. Hardship 
enough is theirs—heat, exile, and 
work for that most impersonal and unap 
preciative of all employers, the gover 
ment. They accept uncomplainingly dis- 
comforts not many of us would endure, 

In return, we owe them every considera- 
tion and every possible measure for 
safety. They are holding an outpost 
They have guns and _harbor-defense. 
They should have almost unlimited al 
munition. They should have more sol 
They should have a hospital to care for 
those soldiers. They should have an air 
craft station and anti-aircraft weapou 
But, more than anything else, they 
have permanently stationed there a po 


tion of our fleet. ; 
We cannot put them there and forget 
them. ’ 
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Sledge Hammer 
Blows! 


: (THE biggest hammer 
that ever a blacksmith 


swung does not deliver a 
blow as heavy as those your tires 
get hundreds of times in a few 
miles of travel. 


That cotton fabric and rubber 
can stand up under such punishment 
is remarkable when you think of it. 


A blacksmith will tell you 
that the temper of steel can be spoiled 
by too much heat. Little wonder then 
that even a few degrees too much in 
the vulcanizing pits will ruin a tire by 
carbonizing the cotton. This results 
in atire that cannot stand the pound- 
ing of daily service. 


By the exclusive Miller method 
of vulcanization all the essential oils 
and wax are retained in the cotton 
fabric. The native toughness and re- 
siliency of the rubber are kept intact. 
Both cotton and rubber are welded 
into a rugged mileage unit. 


Milles 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 
TIRES 


are never spoiled in the making. They come 
to you brimful of mile muscle and with 100% 
power to resist and endure. The blows of the 
road affect them almost as little as the 
hammer affects the anvil. 


Hundreds of thousands of motorists 
found Miller Tires to be faithful long-distance 
performers in 1916. 


You, too, can establish mileage 
records and reduce your tire expense by equip- 
ping with Millers in 1917. For sale by distrib- 
utors and dealers everywhere. 
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Standard’’ line of Druggists’ Sundries, 
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and see what kind of soles they have. If the 
soles are Rinex, have the salesman wrap them 
up—you've got your money’s worth. 

Rinex is the wonderful new shoe-sole material. It 
is neither leather nor rubber, but a material which 
combines the advantages of both. 


It is more durable and uniform than leather and as light 
in weight; it is as flexible as rubber—and waterproof. 


Rinex was invented and perfected in the great lab- 
oratories of the world’s greatest rubber company. Unlike 
leather, it comes in just one quality—the highest possible. 

So whether you pay $4 for shoes, or $8, the word 
“Rinex” on the sole guarantees that you are getting 
the best sole-material ever devised by man. 


Rinex Soles are also being put on by the best shoe- 
repairmen. Ask for them when you need new soles 
and see how much longer they last than leather and 
how much more comfortable they are. 


TA ain you buy a pair of shoes, turn them over 


United States Rubber Company 


Sole and Heel Department 


1790 Broadway, NewYork 60 High Street, Boston 


gy Rinex 
“ Soles 


- Turn 
I! them 
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Jerry 


(Continued from page 87) 


the brass tacks of reality stud the way of 
one’s ship among the rocks and shoals of 
the sea, but right—truth beyond truth to 
truth higher than truth—namely, intyj. 
tional truth.” 

“Now you are laughing at me with your 
superior man-wisdom,”’ she retorted. “But 
I know—” She paused for the strength 
of words she needed. 

“We agree—I salute,” he laughed gaily. 
“It was just precisely what I was saying, 
Our hearts can talk our heads down almost 
any time, and, best of all, our hearts are 
always right, despite the statistic that they 
are mostly wrong.” . 

Harley Kennan did not believe, and 
never did believe, his wife’s report of the 
tales Jerry told. And through all his days 
to the last one of them, he considered the 
whole matter a pleasant fancy, all poesy 
of sentiment on Villa’s part. 

But Jerry, four-legged, smooth-coated 
Irish terrier that he was, had the gift of 
tongues. If he could not teach languages, 
at least he could learn languages. With- 
out effort and quickly, practically with no 
teaching, he began picking up the language 
of the Ariel. Unfortunately, it was not a 
whifi-whuff, dog-possible language such as 
Nalasu had invented. While Jerry came to 
understand much that was spoken on the 
Ariel, he could speak none of it. Three 
names, at least, he had for the lady god: 
“Villa,” “Wife-Woman,” “Missis Ken- 
nan,”’ for so he heard her variously called. 
But he could not so call her. This was 
god-language entire, which only gods could 
talk. It was unlike the language of Nalasu’s 
devising, which had been a compromise 
between god-talk and dog-talk, so that a 
god and a dog could talk in a common 
medium. 

In the same way, he learned many names 
for the one-man god: ‘Mister Kennan,” 
“Harley,” “Captain Kennan,” and “Skip- 
per.” Only in the intimacy of the three 
of them alone did Jerry hear him called 
“Husband-Man,” ‘‘My Man,” “Patient 
One,” “Dear Man,” “Lover,” and “This 
Woman’s Delight.”’ But in no way could 
Jerry utter these names in address of the 
One Man or the many names in address 
of the One Woman. Yet, on a quiet night 
with no wind among the trees, often and 
often had he whispered to Nalasu, by whiff- 
whuff of name, from a hundred feet away. 

One day, bending over him, her hair 
(drying from a salt-water swim) flying 
about him, the One Woman, her two hands 
holding his head and jowls so that his 
ribbon of kissing tongue just missed her 
nose in the empty air, sang to him, 


“Don’t know what to call him, 
But he’s mighty lak’ a rose.’ 


As her voice, in the song, made soft 
vibrations in his ears, it seemed to him 
that she grew dim and vague before him, 
and that, somehow, under the soft, search- 
ing prod of her song, he was otherwhere. 
So much was he otherwhere that he di 
the surprising thing. He sat down abrupt- 
ly, almost cataleptically, drew his b 
away from the clutch of her hands and out 
of the entanglement of her hair, ane, 
his nose thrust upward at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, he began to quiver an a 
breathe audibly in rhythm to the rhythm 
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her singing. With.a quick jerk, catalep- 
tically, his nose pointed to the zenith, 
his mouth opened, and a flood of sound 
ured forth, running swiftly upward in 
crescendo and slowly falling as it died 
away. 
This how! was the beginning, and it led 
to the calling him ‘“Sing-Song Silly.” 
For Villa Kennan was quick to seize upon 
the howling her singing induced and to 
develop it. Never did he hang back when 
she sat down, extended her welcoming 
hands to him and invited, ‘Come on, 
Sing-Song Silly!’’ He would come to her, 
sit down with the loved fragrance of her 
hair in his nostrils, lay the side of his head 
against hers, point his nose past her ear, 


and almost immediately follow her when | 


she began her low singing. Minor strains 
were especially provocative in getting him 
started, and, once started, he would sing 
with her as long as she wished. 


Singing, it truly was. Apt in all ways of | 


speech, he quickly learned to soften and 
subdue his howl till it was mellow and 
golden. Even could he manage it to die 
away almost to a whisper, and to rise and 


fall, accelerate and retard, in obedience to | 


her own voice and in accord with it. 


Jerry enjoyed the singing much in the | 


same way the opium-eater enjoys his 
dreams. For dream he did, vaguely and 
distinctly, eyes wide open and awake, the 


lady god’s hair in a faint-scented cloud 


about him, her voice mourning with his, 


his consciousness drowning in the dreams | 


of otherwhereness that came to him of the 


singing and that was the singing. Mem- | 


ories of pain were his, but of pain so long 
forgotten that it was no longer pain. 
Rather did it permeate him with a delicious 
sadness, and lift him away and out of the 
Ariel (lying at anchor in some coral 
lagoon) to that unreal place of Otherwhere. 

For visions were his at such times. In 
the cold bleakness of night, it would seem 
he sat on a bare hill and raised his howl to 
the stars, while out of the dark, from far 
away, would drift to him an answering 
howl. And other howls, near and far, 
would drift along until the night was vocal 
with his kind. His kind it was. Without 
knowing it, he knew it, this camaraderie of 
the land of Otherwhere. 

Nalasu, in teaching him the whiff-whuff 
language, deliberately had gone into the 
intelligence of him; but Villa, unwitting of 
what she was doing, went into the heart of 
him and into the heart of his heredity, 
touching the profoundest chords of ancient 
memories and making them respond. 

Not always, however, were such experi- 
ences his when they sang together. 
Usually unaccompanied by visions, he 
knew no more than vaguenesses of sensa- 
tions, sadly sweet, ghosts of memories that 
they were. At other times, incited by such 
sadness, images of Skipper and Mister 
Haggin would throng his mind; images, 
too, of Terrence. and Biddy, and Michael, 
and the rest of the long-vanished life at 
3 feringe Plantation. 
oe dear,” Harley said to Villa at the 

sion Of one such singi fits 
tunate for him ! <abigene aoe sae 
pa lor you'd be topping the bill in 
all the music-halls and vaudeville-houses 
of the world. 
_ If I did,” she replied, “I know he’d 
ar love to do it with me——” 
ten tic would make it a very unusual 
» Harley caught her up. 
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| A wider audience for 


the Pianist’s Art 


“TF an Ampico Reproducing Piano could be installed 

in every American Home which now has a piano, 
America would soon become the musical center of the 
world.” 


This was one of the comments made after the sensational 
Godowsky-Ampico recital at the Hotel Biltmore last 
October. At the ‘“‘comparison concert” the Ampico as- 
tounded a super-critical audience of musicians and music- 
lovers by encoring three of the pianist’s interpretations, 
reproducing touch, tone color, phrasing—exactly as if 
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Godowsky himself were seated at the piano. 
The Ampico has given every great pianist two indenti- | 
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ties. “One is the exclusive property of the metropolitan 
concert-goer. The other a a toa far wider audience — 
| | indeed to all posterity—by means of the master rolls 
| | «| which he prepares for the Ampico. 

| This remarkable instrument may also be used to play 
| | any 88-note roll. And the tone and touch of the piano 
itself are unimpaired for hand playing. 


= nent emanate aa ti ly. 
a 


| | The Ampico may be had in the world’s oluest and best pianos: 
| { the Chickering (1823), Haines Bros. (1853), Marshall and Wendell 

(1836) and the celebrated Knabe (1837). Write for our illustrated 
| catalogue and for further information regarding the Ampico. 


| AMERICAN PIANO COMPANY 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 
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SENT This Wonderful Key 
FREE to Health & Success 


1 {] Vou will find this remark- 
able book of startling in- 
terest. It will fascinate, 
educate and enlighten you. 
Written by Robert Dun- 

can, whose system of nerve 
building is pronounced by 
scientific authorities to be 
the most important discovery 
in human development within 

-ecent times. The principles 

of this remarkable course are 

fully described in this book. 

Send for a copy and learn how 

| thousands of men and women 

have found the Robert Duncan 

System a blessing in better health and 
greater success. Just send your name, and 
without cogt,the book will be sent voupromptly 
Robert Duncan Dept., Bureau Publishing Cor- 
poration, Room 481, U. 8. Express Bidz., N.Y. - 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder to Shake Into Your Shoes 


and sprinkle in the Foot-Bath. 
Don’t suffer from Bunions, and 
Callouses ; or from Tender, Tired, 
Aching, Swollen Feet, Blistersor 
sore spots. The troops on the Mex- 
ican border use Allen’s Foot=Ease 
and over 100,000 packages have 
been used by the Allied and Ger- 
man troops in Europe. Itisknown 
everywhere as the greatest com- 
forter ever discovered for all foot 
aches. Makes new or tight shoes 
feel easy by taking the friction 
from the shoe. Sold everywhere, 
25c. Don't accept any substitute. 

TRIAL PACKACE 

sent by mail, Address 


ALLEN 8. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. ¥- 
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Become the woman you 
wish to be 





























EGAIN your health, poise and figure. You canbe 
so well and weigh what you should. J can help you 
IknowI can. Not one drop of medicine. 

My way is the natural way—a scientific system, combining 
exercise, bath, diet, sleep and deep breathing. 

In a.few short weeks, with my help, you will surprise your 
family and friends. 


80,000 Women Are My Friends 


I have won their friendship and respect because I have made them 
well, taught them how to keep well, reduced and increased their 
weight, given them perfect figures—all in the privacy of their rooms 
—and I have kept their confidence. May I help you? 

Physicians approve my work; their wives and daughters are my 
pupils. Medical magazines advertise my work. 

These facts are cited modestly—with only a desire to prove that 

I can and will do all I promise. Remember, 
You Can Be So Well! You Can Weigh What You Should! 
It is easy to be well, to be free from nagging ailments. Even the 
most chronic afflictions, in nine 
cases out,of ten, are vastly 
benefited by my help. And I 
want so much to help you. 

I can build you up or reduce 
you. You thoroughly enjoy my 
simple directions and you feel 














































If you have any of the follow- 
ing derangements, mark an 
X after it and send to me: 
Excess Fleshinany Lack of Reserve 


















































part of body Nervousness 50 satisfie ith yourself 
Thin Bust, Chest, _ Irritability RTOS Wk eRe. 

Neck or Arms Constipation Write to me! Ask for my | 
Round Shoulders Indigestion Booklet No.24—sent you with- | 





out charge. Let me tell you ajl 
about my wonderful experi- 









Incorrect Standing Dizziness 
Incorrect Walking Weakness 



















Poor Complexion Rheumatism ence! Then you will under- 
Poor Circulation Colds stand ‘the great work I am 
Lame Back Torpid Liver doing for womankind; and 
Headache Mal-assimilation how I can help you. 
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Touchy Corns and New Shoes 


The comfort of old shoes may now be had with 
new shoes. Blue-jay makes it possible. No need 
to wince from new shoes nor frown. No need to | 
undergo a period of pain. | 

Before getting a new pair of shoes be corn-free by using 
Blue-jay, gentle and certain. Then, should a new corn come | 


later, Blue-jay will bring instant relief. 


Most families have a package of Blue-jay'Plasters at home, always 
ready. Reliefis always handy, and instant. 

Paring never cures. Harsh liquids are harmful. Blue-jay removes 
the corns permanently, roots and all. The first application removes 
91 percent. More stubborn cases require a second or third treatment. 


Wear new shoes—any shoes—with complete comfort. Forget your 
feet. Blue-jay points the way. Know tonight. 

















BAUER & BLACK 15¢ and 25c at 
Druggists. 


Chicago and New York =: B i z 
Makers of Surgical = ‘ 
coaacae ue=j ay Also Blne-jay Bunion 
Stops Pain — Ends Corns 
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“You mean?” 
“That in about one turn in a hundred 


; does the animal love its work or is the 


animal loved by its trainer.’ 

“I thought all the cruelty had been done 
away with long ago,” she contended, 

‘So the audience thinks, and the audi- 
ence is ninety-nine times wrong.” 

Villa heaved a great sigh of renunciation, 

“Then I suppose,” she said, “I must 
abandon such promising and _lucratiye 
career right now, in the very moment you 
have discovered it for me. Just the same 
the bill-boards would look splendid with 


| my name in the hugest letters——” 


“Villa Kennan, the Thrush-throated 


Songstress, and Sing-Song Silly, the Irish- 


terrier Tenor,” her husband pictured the 
head-lines for her. And with dancing eyes 
and lolling tongue, Jerry. joined in the 
laughter, not because he knew what it was 
about, but because it tokened they were 
happy, and his love prompted him to be 
happy with them. 


XXII 


THE time came when Villa Kennan 


wanted a bath, a real bath in fresh, rain- 


descended, running water. The chart 
showed a mile of the Suli River where it 
emptied into the sea. Why it showed only 
a mile was because no white man had ever 
explored it farther. When Villa proposed 
the bath, her husband advised with 
Johnny. Johnny shook his head. 

“No fella boy stop ’m along that place,” 
he said. ‘No make ’m trouble along you. 
Bush fella boy stop ’m long way too much.” 

So it was that the launch went ashore, 
and, while its crew lolled in the shade of 
the beach-coconuts, Villa, Harley, and 
Jerry followed the river inland a quarter 
of a mile to the first likely pool. 

“One can never be too sure,” Harley 
said, taking his automatic pistol from its 
holster and placing it on top of his heap of 
clothes. ‘‘A stray bunch of blacks might 
just happen to surprise us.”’ 

Villa stepped into the water to her 
knees, looked up at the dark jungle roof 
high overhead, and shuddered. 

For a time, Jerry sat by their clothes and 
watched- the frolic. Then the drifting 
shadow of a huge butterfly attracted his 
attention, and soon he was nosing through 
the jungle on the trail of a wood-rat. It 
was not a very fresh trail. He knew that 
well enough; but in the deeps of him were 
all his instincts of ancient training—in- 
stincts to hunt, to prowl, to pursue living 
things—in short, to play the game of 
getting his own meat, though, for ages, 
man had got the meat for him and his kind. 

So it was, exercising faculties that were 
no longer necessary but that were still alive 


in him and clamorous for exercise, he’ 


followed the long-since-passed wood-rat. 
The trail crossed a fresh trail, a trail very 
fresh, very immediately fresh. As if a rope 
had been attached to it, his head was jerked 
abruptly to right angles with his body. 
The unmistakable smell of a black was 0 


| his nostrils. Further, it was a strange 


black, for he did not identify it with the 
many he possessed filed away in the pigeon 
holes of his brain. 

Forgotten was the stale wood-rat as he 
followed the new trail. Curiosity and play 
impelled him. He had no thought of appre 
hension for Villa and Harley—not evel 
when he reached the spot where the black, 
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evidently startled by hearing their voices, 
had stood and debated, and so left a very 
strong scent. From this point, the trail 
ewerved off toward the pool. Nervously 
alert, strung to extreme tension, but with- 
out alarm, still playing at the game of 
tracking, Jerry followed. 

From the pool came occasional cries and 
laughter, and each time they reached his 
ears, Jerry experienced glad little thrills. 
The voices of Villa and Harley Kennan 
thrilled him always, reminding him of his 
love for them and that he was beloved of 
them.’ 

With the first sight of the strange black, 
which occurred close to the pool, Jerry’s 
suspicions were aroused. He was not con- 
ducting himself as an ordinary black, not 
on evil intent, should conduct himself. 
Instead, he betrayed all the actions of one 
who lurked in the perpetration of harm. 
He crouched on the jungle floor, peering 
around a great root of a board tree. Jerry 
bristled, and himself crouched as he 
watched. Once, the black raised his rifle 
half-way to his shoulder; but, with an out- 
burst of splashing and laughter, his uncon- 
scious victims evidently removed them- 
selves from his field of vision. His rifle 
was no old-fashioned Snider but a modern 
repeating Winchester; and he showed 
habituation to firing it from his shoulder, 
rather than from the hip, after the manner 
of most Malaitans. 

Not satisfied with his position by the 
board tree, he lowered his gun to his side 
and crept closer to the pool. Jerry crouched 
low and followed. When the black paused, 
Jerry paused, as if instantly frozen. When 
the black moved, he moved, but more swift- 
ly,cutting down the distance between them 
And, all the while, the hair of his neck and 
shoulders bristled in recurrent waves of 
ferocity and wrath. No golden dog this, 
ears flattened and tongue-laughing in the 
arms of the lady god, but a four-legged 
creature of battle, a fanged killer, ripe to 
rend and destroy. 

Jerry intended to attack as soon as he 
had crept sufficiently near. So much had 
he gained on his quarry, that when again 
the black squatted for his shot, Jerry 
deemed he was near enough to rush. The 
rifle was coming to shoulder when he 
sprang forward. Swiftly as he sprang, he 
made no sound, and his victim’s first 
warning was when Jerry’s body, launched 
like a projectile, smote the black squarely 
between the shoulders. At the same 
moment, his teeth entered the back of the 
neck, but too near the base in the lumpy 
shoulder-muscles to permit the fangs to 
penetrate to the spinal cord. 

In the first fright of surprise, the black’s 
finger pulled the trigger and his throat 
loosed an unearthly yell. Knocked forward 
> - face, he rolled over and grappled 
ee who slashed cheek-bone and 

and ribboned an ear; for it is the 


way of an Irish terrier to bite repeatedly | 


and quickly. 

When Harley Kennan, automatic in 
hand and naked as Adam, reached the 
spot, he found dog and man locked to- 
gor and tearing up the forest mold in 
their struggle. The black, his face stream- 


Ing blood, was throttling Jerry with both 
ree around his neck; and Jerry, snorting, 
m ing, snarling, was scratching for dear 

€ with the claws of his hind feet. No 


peppy claws were they, but the stout claws 
Of a mature dog, 


And they ripped naked 


j 
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stuff that wins. 


and | wish we had more like you.” 
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“You Get The Job” 


“We've been watching you, young man, We know you’re made of the 
The man that cares enough about his future to study 
an I. C. S. course in his spare time is the kind we want in this firm’s 
responsible positions. You’re getting your promotion on what you ézow, 





The boss can’t take chances. When he has a responsible job to fill, he. picks a 
He’s watching you right now, hoping you’ll be ready when 
your opportunity comes. The thing for you to do is to start today and train yourself 
to do some one thing better than others. You can do it in spare time through the 


man trained to hold it. 


International Correspondence Schools. 


No mattér where you live, the I. C. S. 
will come to you through the mails. No 
matter how humble or important your 
present job, I.C.S. training will push you 
higher. No matter what your chosen 
work, some of the 280 practical I.C.S. 
home-study courses will suit your needs, 


Choose Your Career 


-Do you like Advertising ? Salesman- 
ship? Many of the foremost advertising 
and sales managers in this country were 
I. C. S. trained. Commercial Law? Ac- 
counting? All over America, bookkeepers, 
accountants, private secretaries, office 
managers, are reaping the rewards of 
training in I. C. S. spare-time study of 
these subjects? Engineering? Architec- 
ture? Electricity? Chemistry? Hun- 
dreds of thousands of men have climbed 
into big jobs in the technical professions 
through the I. C. S. help. 


The first step these men took was to 
mark and mail this coupon. Make your 
start the same way—and make it right now. 


Learn Music 


AT HOME! 


New Method-—Learn To 
Play By Note — Piano, 
Organ, Violin, Banjo, 
Mandolin, Cornet, Harp, 
*Cello, Guitar, Piccolo, Clar- 
inet, Trombone, Flute or to 
sing. Special Limited Offer 
of free weekly lessons. You 
pay only for music and post- 
age, which is small. Money 
back guarantee. No extras. 
’ Beginnersoradvanced pupils. Every- 
thing illustrated, plain, simple, sys- 
tematic. Free lectures each course. 
, 16 years’ success. Start at once. 
» " Write for Free Booklet Today—Now. 


U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 156 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2520, SCRANTON, PA. 










Name. 


Street 
and No. 


City. 


Use 


Sent on 


ADVERTISING MAN 
Salesmanship 
Commercial Law 
BUSINESS (Complete) 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
Higher Accounting 
Bookkeeper 

Ste apher and Typist 
Traffic Management 
WINDOW TRIMMER 
Show Card Writer 
Outdoor Sign Painter 
Common Sehool Subjects 
Good English 

Teacher 

Civil Service 

Railway Mail Clerk 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MEOHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Stationary Engineer 
Gas Engineer 





Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting 
Electric Car Running 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Expert 
Practical Telephony 
Railroader 

Mine Foreman or Engineer 
Metallurgist or Prospector 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
Plumbing and Heating 
Sheet Metal Worker 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER 
Illustrator 

Designer 

Textile Overseer or Supt. 
AGRICULTURE Spanish 
Poultry Raising German 
Navigator Freneh 
AUTOMOBILES Italian 








State 









Free Trial 2:2"... 






Red Cedar Chest. Your choice of 90 
stylesanddesigns senton 15 days’ freetrial. 
We pay the freight. Direct from factory to home. A 
Piedmont protects furs,woolensand 
moths; mice, dust and damp. Distinctly beautiful. 
Neededin every home. Lasts for generations. Finest 
wedding or birthday gift at great saving. Write today for our 
greainew catalog and reduced prices—all postpaid free to you. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST 00., Dept 71, Statesville, N. 0. 
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“Nedlin Soles—lasting 
On modern people—everywhere !” 


i 


ae 


Neolin 


Better than Leather 





Established 1879 
fatal affections for which it is recommended. 


and relieves Spasmodic Croup at once, 


stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 


Diphtheria. 
ful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 
For Sale by Druggists 


; forWhooping Cough, 
} Spasmodic Croup, |. 
“§ Asthma, Sore Throat, 
Z Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Catarrh. 


Don't fail to use Cresolene for the distressing, and often 


It is a simple, safe, effective and drugless treatment. 
Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whooping Cough 


Inasthma it shortens the attack and ensures comfortable repose. 
The air carrying the antiseptic vapor inspired with every 
breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore throat, and 


Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of Scarlet 
Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the treatment of 


Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 37 years of success- 


Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, 
composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene 
They can’t harm you. Of your Druggist or from us 10c in stamps, 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 62 Cortlandt St., New Yérk 
or Leemiag-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


~ 










In city parks and boulevards, 
and at the country clubs we see 


them —Neédlin Soles. 


Modernizing younger feet—com- 
forting elderly ones—Ned@lin Soles! 


Pliant, springy, waterproof as 
rubber, yet not drawing to the feet! 


Nedlin Soles! 


Lasting as the leather that goes 
into $15 shoes—yet lasting equally 
on any price of shoes: Nedlin Soles! 


Nedlin Soles whose looks are 
modern appearance looks. Whose 
saving qualities are greatest when 
there is greatest use—and when 
there are lots and lots of young- 
sters’ feet to wear through shoddy 
leather shoe-soles just like card- 


board. 


Ask for NeGlin at retailers and 
shoe repairers. They have Nedlin 
Soles or can getthem. Nedlin comes 
in black, white, tan. 

And to avoid imitations, mark that 
mark; stamp it on your memory: 
Nedlin— 

the trade symbol for a never changing 
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chest and abdomen full-length, again and 
again, until the whole front of the man 
was streaming red. 

Harley Kennan did not dare chance q 
shot, so closely were the combatants 
locked. Instead, stepping in close, he 
smashed down the butt of his automatic 
upon the side of the man’s head. Released 
by the relaxing of the stunned black’s 
hands, Jerry flung himself in a flash upon 
the exposed throat, and only Harley's 
hand on his neck and Harley’s sharp com. 
mand made him cease and stand clear. 
He trembled with rage and continued to 
snarl ferociously, although he would desist 
long enough to glance up with his eyes, 
flatten his ears, and wag his tail each time 
Harley uttered, ‘‘Good boy!” 

‘“‘Good boy,” he knew for praise; and 
he knew beyond any doubt, by Harley’s 
repetition of it, that he had served him and 
served him well. 

“Do you know the beggar intended to 
bushwhack us,” Harley told Villa, who, 
half dressed, had joined him. ‘It wasn’t 
fifty feet, and he couldn’t have missed. 
Look at the Winchester! No old smooth- 
bore. And a fellow with a gun like that 
would know how to use it.” 

‘But why didn’t he?” she queried. 

Her husband pointed to Jerry. 

Villa’s eyes brightened. 

“You mean—”’ she began. 

He nodded. 

“Just that. Sing-Song Silly beat him 
to it.” He bent, rolled the man over, and 
discovered the lacerated back of the neck. 
‘““That’s where he landed on him first, and 
he must have had his finger on the trigger, 
drawing down on you and me, when Sing- 
Song Silly broke up his calculations.” 

Villa was only half hearing, for she had 
Jerry in her arms and was calling him 
“blessed dog” the while she stilled his 
snarling and soothed down the last bristling 
hair. But Jerry snarled again and was for 
leaping upon the black when he stirred 
restlessly and dizzily sat up. Harley re- 
moved a knife from between the bare skin 
and a belt. 

“What name belong you?” he ¢ée 
manded. 

But the black had eyes only for Jerry. 

‘My word,” he grinned to Harley, “that 
fella dog put ’m crimp along me any 
amount!” He felt out the wounds of his 
neck and face, while his eyes embraced the 
fact that the white master was in posses 
sion of his rifle. 

“You give ’m musket belong me,” he 
said impudently. A 

“T give ’m you bang alongside head, 
was Harley’s answer. 

‘He doesn’t seem to me to be a regular 
Malaitan,” he told Villa. ‘‘In the first 
place, where would he get a rifle | 
Then, think of his nerve! He must have 
known our launch was on the beach. Yet 
he played to take our heads and get away 
with them back into the bush.” Then he 
turned to the black. “What name belong 
you?” he demanded. 

But not until Johnny and the | 
crew arrived, breathless from their Tul, 
did he learn. Johnny’s eyes gloated when 
he beheld the prisoner, and he addres 
Kennan in evident excitement. P 

“You give ’m me that fella boy? he 
begged. cay 

“What name you want ’m?’ 

Not for some time would Johnny answer 
this question, and then only when Kenna 
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told him that there was no harm done and 


that he intended to let the black go. At | 


this, Johnny protested vehemently. 

“Maybe you fetch ’m that fella boy 
along Government House, Tulagi. Govern- 
ment House give ’m you twenty pounds. 
Him plenty bad fella boy too much. 
Makawao, he name stop along him. Him 

eensland boy “ 

“What name Queensland?” Kenyan 
interrupted. “‘ He-belong that fella place?” 

Johnny shook his head. 

“Him belong along Malaita first time. 
Long time before too much he recruit ’m 
along schooner go work along Queensland.” 

“He’s a return Queenslander,” Harley 
interpreted to Villa. “You know, when 
Australia went ‘all white,’ the Queensland 
plantations had to send all the ‘blackbirds’ 
back. This Makawao is evidently one of 
them, and a hard case as well, if there’s 
anything in Johnny’s gammon about 
twenty pounds reward for him. That’s a 
big price for a black.” 

Johnny continued his explanation which, 
reduced to flat and sober English, was to 
the effect that Makawao had always borne 
a bad character. In Queensland, he had 
served a total of four years in jail for 
thefts, robberies, and attempted murder. 
Returned to the Solomons by the Aus- 
tralian government, he had recruited on 
Buli Plantation for the purpose—as was 
afterward proved—of getting arms and 
ammunition. For an attempt to kill the 
manager, he had received fifty lashes at 
Tulagi and served a year. Returned to 
Buli Plantation, to finish his labor-service, 
he had contrived to kill the owner in the 
manager’s absence and to escape in a 
whale-boat. 

In the whale-boat with him, he had 

taken all the weapons and ammunition of 
the plantation, the owner’s head, ten 
Malaita recruits, and two recruits from 
San Cristoval—the two last because they 
were salt-water men and could handle the 
whale-boat. Himself and the ten Malai- 
tans, being bushmen, were too ignorant 
of the sea to dare the long passage from 
Guadalcanar. 
_ On the way, he had raided the little 
islet of Ugi, sacked the store, and taken 
the head of the solitary trader, a gentle- 
souled half-caste from Norfolk Island, who 
traced back directly to a Pitcairn ancestry. 
Arrived safely at Malaita, he and his fel- 
lows, no longer having any use for the two 
San Cristoval boys, had taken their heads 
and eaten their bodies. 

“My word, him bad fella boy any 
amount!” Johnny finished his tale. 
‘Government House, Tulagi, glad give ’m 
twenty pounds along that fella.” 

“You blessed Sing-Song Silly?” Villa | 
murmured in Jerry’s ears, “if it hadn’t 

n for you——”’ 
“Your head and mine would even now 

be galumping through the bush as Makawao 
hit the high places for home,” Harley con- 
cluded for her. ; “ 

“If anybody tries to claim him—” Villa 
threatened. Harley confirmed her mut- | 
tered sentiment with a nod. 
.., Atyway,” he said, with a smile, | 
there would have been one consolation if 
your head had gone up into the bush.” | 

i 





Consolation!” she cried. 
bead OY Y°S% because, in that case my 
ad would have gone along, too.”’ 
ya = dear and blessed Husband-Man!” | 
urmured, a quick cloudiness of 
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moisture in her eyes as, with her eyes, she 
embraced him, her arms still around Je 
who kissed her fragrant cheek with his 
ribbon-tongue of love. 


XXIII 


WHEN the Ariel cleared from Malu, on 
the northwest coast of Malaita, Malaita 
sank down beneath the sea-rim astern and 
so far as Jerry’s life was concerned, re. 
mained sunk forever—another vanished 
world, that, in his consciousness, partook 
of the ultimate nothingness that had be- 
fallen Skipper. For all Jerry might have 
known, though he pondered it not, Malaita 
was a universe, beheaded and resting cn 
the knees of some brooding lesser god, 
himself vastly mightier than Bashti, whose 
knees bore the brooding weight of Skipper’s 
sun-dried, smoke-cured head, this lesser 
god vexed and questing, feeling and guess- 
ing at the dual twin mysteries of time and 
space and of motion and matter, above, 
beneath, around, and beyond him, 

Only, in Jerry’s case, there was no pon- 
dering of the problem, no awareness of the 
existence of such mysteries. He merely 
accepted Malaita as another world that 
had ceased to be. He remembered it as 
he remembered dreams. Himself a live 
thing, solid and substantial, possessed of 
weight and dimension, a reality incon. 
trovertible, he moved through the space 
and place of being, concrete, hard, quick, 
convincing, an absoluteness of something 
surrounded by the shades and shadows of 
the fluxing phantasmagoria of nothing. 

From Malaita, the Ariel steered west of 
north to Ongtong Java and to Tasman— 
great atolls that sweltered under the Line 
not quite awash in the vast waste of the 
west South Pacific. After Tasman was 
another wide sea-stretch to the high island 
of Bougainville. Thence, bearing generally 
southeast and making slow progress in the 
dead beat to windward, the Ariel dropped 
anchor in nearly every harbor of the 
Solomons from Choiseul and Ronongo 
islands to the islands of Kulambangra, 
Vangunu, Pavuvu, and New Georgia. 
Even did she ride to anchor, desolately 
lonely, in the Bay of a Thousand Ships. 

Last of all, so far as concerned the 
Solomons, her anchor rumbled down and 
bit into the coral-sanded bottom of the 
harbor of Tulagi, where, ashore on Florida 
Island. lived and ruled the _ resident 
commissioner. 

To the commissioner, Harley Kennan 
duly turned over Makawao, who was com- 
mitted to a grass-house jail, well guarded, 
to sit in leg-irons against the time of trial 
for his many crimes. And Johnny, the pilot, 
received a fair portion of the twenty pounds 


of head-money that Kennan divided among . 


the members of the launch-crew who had 
raced through the jungle to the rescue the 
day Jerry had taken Makawao by the back 
of the neck and startled him into pulling 
the trigger of his unaimed rifle. 
“Tl tell you his name,”’ the commis 
sioner said, as they sat on the wide veranda 
of his bungalow. ‘It’s one of Haggins 
terriers—Haggin, of Meringe Lagoon. The 
dog’s father is Terrence, the mother 1s 
Biddy. The dog’s own name is Jerry, for 
I was present at the Christening before 
ever his eyes were open. Better yet: 
show you his brother. His brother's name 
is Michael. He’s nigger-chaser on t 
Eugénie, the two-topmast schooner that 
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rides abreast of you. Captain Kellar is 
the skipper. I'll have him bring Michael 
ashore. Beyond all doubt, this Jerry is 
the sole survivor of the Arangi. 

“When I get the time, and a sufficient 
margin of funds, I shall pay a visit to Chief 
Bashti—oh, no British-cruiser program. 
['ll charter a couple of:trading ketches, 
take my own black police force and as 
many white men as I cannot prevent from 
volunteering. There won’t be any shelling 
of grass houses. I'll land my shore-party 
down the coast and cut in and come down 
upon Somo from the rear, timing my 
vessels to arrive on Somo’s sea-front at the 
same time.’ 

“You will answer slaughter with slaugh- 
ter2” Villa Kennan objected. 

“J will answer slaughter with law,” 
the commissioner replied. ‘‘I will teach 
Somo law. I hope that no accidents will 
occur. I hope that no life will be lost on 
either side. I know, however, that I shall 
recover Captain Van Horn’s head, and his 
mate Borckman’s, and bring them back to 
Tulagi for Christian burial. I know that 
I shall get old Bashti by the scruff of the 
neck and sit him down while I pump law 
and square dealing into him. Of course”’ 
—the commissioner, ascetic-looking, an 
Oxford graduate, narrow-shouldered and 
elderly, tired-eyed and bespectacled like the 
scholar he was, like the scientist he was, 
shrugged his shoulders—‘‘of course, if they 
are not amenable to reason, there may be 
trouble, and some of them and some of us 
will get hurt. But, one way or the other, 
old Bashti will learn that it is expedient 
to maintain white men’s heads on their 
shoulders.” 

“But how will he learn?” Villa Kennan 
asked. “If he is shrewd enough not to 
fight you, and merely sits and listens to 
your English law, it will be no more than 
a huge joke to him.” 

“On the contrary, my dear Mrs. Ken- 
nan. If he listens peaceably to the lecture, 
I shall fine him only a hundred thousand 
cocoanuts, five tons of ivorynut, one hun- 
dred fathoms of shell money, and twenty 
fat pigs. If he refuses to listen to the 
lecture and goes on the war-path, then, 
unpleasantly for me, I assure you, I shall 
be compelled to thrash him and his village, 
first, and, next, I shall triple the fine he 
must pay and lecture the law into him a 
trifle more compendiously.” 

“Suppose he doesn’t fight, stops his ears 
to the lecture, and declines to pay?” Villa 
Kennan persisted. 

“Then he shall be my guest, -here in 
Tulagi, until he changes his mind and 
eart, and does pay, and listens to an 
entire course of lectures. 


So it was that Jerry came to hear his 
old-time name and saw once again his full 
brother Michae L. 

“Say nothing,’ ’ Harley muttered to Villa, 
as they made out, peering over the bow of 
the shore-com ing whale-boat, the rough 
Coat, red-wheaten in color, of Michael. 

Jerry, feigning interest in digging a hole 
in the sand as if he were on a fresh scent, 
Was unaware of Michael’s nearness. In fact, 
80 well had Jerry feigned, that he had for- 
ae was all a game, and his interest 
. “8 very real as he sniffed and snorted 
Stes the bottom of the hole he had 
of himself €ep was it, that all he showed 
ion was his hind legs, his rump, and 

telligent and erect stump of a tail. 
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Little wonder that he and Michael failed 
to see each other. And Michael, spilling 
over with unused vitality from the cramped 
space of the Eugénie’s deck, s ampered 
down the beach in a hurly-burly of joy 
scenting a thousand intimate land-scents 
as he ran, and describing a jerky and 
eccentric course as he made short dashes 
and good-natured snaps at the coconut. 
crabs that gcuttled across his path to ihe 
safety of the water or reared up and 
menaced him with formidable claws and a 
spluttering and foaming of the shell-lids 
of their mouths. 

The beach was only so long; the end of 
it reached where rose the rugged wall of 
a headland, and while the commissioner 
introduced Captain Kellar to Mr. and Mrs, 
Kennan, Michael came tearing back across 
the wet, hard sand. So interested was he 
in everything that he failed to notice the 
small rear-end portion of Jerry that was 
visible above the level surface of the beach. 
Jerry’s ears had given him warning, and, 
the precise instant that he backed hurriedly 
up and out of the hole, Michael collided 
with him. As Jerry was rolled, and as 
Michael fell clear over him, both erupted 
into ferocious snarls and growls. They 
regained their legs, bristled, and showed 
teeth at each other, and stalked stiff. 
leggedly, in a stately and dignified sort of 
way, as they drew intimidating semicircles 
about each other. 

But they were fooling all the while, and 
were more than a trifle embarrassed. For 
in each of their brains were bright identifi- 
cation-pictures of the plantation-house and 
compound and beach of Meringe. They 
knew; but they were reticent of recogni- 
tion. No longer puppies, vaguely proud 
of the sedateness of maturity, they strove 
to be proud and sedate while all their 
impulse was to rush together in a frantic 
ecstasy. 

Michael it was, less traveled in the world 


than Jerry, by nature not so self-controlled, 


who threw the play-acting of dignity to 
the winds, and, with shrill whinings of 
emotion, with body-wrigglings of delight, 
flashed out his tongue of love and shoul- 
dered his brother roughly in eagerness to 
get near to him. 

Jerry responded as eagerly with kiss of 
tongue and contact of shoulder; then both, 
springing apart, looked at each other, alert 
and querying, almost in half-challenge, 
Jerry’s ears pricked into living interroga- 
tions, Michael’s one good ear similarly 
questioning, his withered ear retaining its 
permanent queer and crinkly cock in the 
tip of it. As one, they sprang away ina 
wild scurry down the beach, side by side, 
laughing to each other and occasionally 
striking their shoulders together as they 
ran. 

‘No doubt of it,” said the commissioner. 
“The very way their father and mother 
run. I have watched them often.” 


But, after ten days of comradeship, 
came the parting. It was Michael’s first 
visit on the Ariel, and he and Jerry had 
spent a frolicking half-hour on her white 
deck amid the sound and commotion of 
hoisting in boats, making sail, and heaving 
As the Ariel began t@ move 
through the water and heeled to the filling 
of her canvas by the brisk trade-wind, the 
commissioner and Captain. Kellar shook 
last farewells and scrambled down thé 
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At the last moment, Captain Kellar had | 


caught Michael up, tucked him under an 
arm, and with him dropped into the stern- 
sheets of his whale-boat. 

“Say good-by to your brother, Jerry,” 
Villa Kennan prompted in Jerry’s ear, as 
she held him, his quivering flanks between 
her two palms, on the rail where she had 
lifted him. ’ 

And Jerry, not understanding her 
speech, torn about with conflicting desires, 
acknowledged her speech with wriggling 
body, a quick back toss of head, and a 
red flash of kissing tongue, and, the next 
moment, his head over the rail and lowered 
to see the swiftly diminishing Michael, was 
mouthing grief and woe very much akin 
to the grief and woe his mother, Biddy, 
had mouthed in the long ago, on the beach 
of Meringe, when he had sailed away with 
Skipper. For Jerry had learned partings, 
and, beyond all peradventure, this was a 
parting, though little he dreamed that he 
would again meet Michael across the years 
and across the world, in a fabled valley of 
far California, where they would live out 
their days in the hearts and arms of the 
beloved gods. 

Michael, his forefeet on the gunwale, 
barked to him in a puzzled, questioning 
sort of way, and Jerry whimpered back 
incommunicable understanding. The lady 
god gathered his body close against her 
breast in one encircling arm, her free hand 
resting on the rail, half closed, a pink-and- 
white heart of flower, fragrant and seduc- 
ing. Jerry’s nose quested the way of it. 
The aperture invited. With snuggling, 
hudging, and nudging movements, she 
spread the fingers slightly wider as his 
nose penetrated into the sheer delight and 
loveliness of her hand. 

He came to rest, his golden muzzle soft- 
enfolded to the eyes, and was very still, all 
forgetful of the Ariel, showing her copper to 
the sun under the press of the wind, all for- 
getful of Michael, growing small in the dis- 
tance as the whale-boat grew small astern. 
No less still was Villa. Both were playing 
the game, although to her it was new. 

As long as he could possibly contain him- 
self, Jerry maintained his stillness. Then, 
his love bursting beyond the control of 
him, he gave a sniff—as prodigious a one 
as he had sniffed into the tunnel of Skip- 
per’s hand in the long ago on the deck of 
the Arangi. And, as Skipper had relaxed 
into the laughter of love, so did the lady 
god now. She gurgled gleefully. Her 
lingers tightened, in a caress that almost 
hurt, on Jerry’s muzzle. Her other hand 
and arm crushed him against her till he 
gasped. Yet all the while his stump of 
tail valiantly bobbed back and forth, and, 
when released from such blissful contact, 
his silky ears flattened back and down as 
he seized her hand between his teeth and 
dented the soft skin with a love-bite that did 
not hurt. So, for Jerry, vanished Tulagi, 
ts commissioner’s bungalow on top the hill, 
ts vessels riding to anchor in the harbor, 
and Michael, his full blood-brother. 


aoe Jerry has come to content and the 
end of hazard, the adventures of 
Michael, 
Brother of Jerry, 
will begin in 
May Cosmopolitan. 


And before they end, Jerry will have a 


part in them. 
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3-in-OneOil 
Just a few drops in the wash 
water will clean perfectly. 
Then a dry cloth will polish 
beautifully. Do the same 
with windows and cut glass. 
3-in-One is a highly refined, 
specially compounded oil 
without greasy qualities. It 
cleans while it polishes, 
Use on the frames of mirrors as well 
28-0n the glass. Use on all fine woods 
and on hardwood or par- 
quet floors. Leaves no dis- 
agreeable smell and no tes 
idue’to soil the bands, 
At all stores: in bottles, 10c, ¢ 
25cand 50c. In Handy Oil ff 
Cans, 25c. | 
FREE-—It you are not up 
oo 3-in-One, send for free 
sample and Dictionary of 


Uses, 
in-One Oil Co., 


Three-i 
42EW. Broadway, N. Y. 
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Gem Damaskeene 
Blades are unlike 
others, and as you 
use blade after 


blade you marvel at 
their fine quality — the 
finest Damascus steel tem- 
pered by the Gem pro- 
- to hold a smooth, 
een cutting edge. Each 
blade tested ‘ore going 
into sealed, waxed paper 
wrapped package— 
moisture dust proof. 
7 blades for 35c. 
You'll jate the simplic- 
ity of the Gem, for there is 
nothing to take apart or get 
out of order—lift hi 
insert blade and snap down 
the top, that’s all. Self shav- 
ing saves time and money. 
Outfit includes razor complete. 
with seven Gem Damaskeene 


Dealers Everywhere 


Gem Cutlery Co. Inc. 
New York 


Canadian Branch: 59! St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 























and Ov: ; 
1917-Willys- Knight complete chassis. 


Electric Dynamometer for block -testi 
open all the year. Graduate In 11) to 


Factory Co-Operation 

We have arrangements with the Auto 
factories to put them in touch with men 
who intend going into business for 
themselves. 
Buildings — Equipment 

33,000 eq. ft. of additional floor space, 


ment, plenty of room for students to 
work in our new building at 647-69-91 
from all over the world. 
Act Quickly— Don’t Wait 


Get fall particulars, ‘Auto School 


free, or better still, jump on the train, 


Industry,” and learn right, 
Michigan State Auto School 
O14 Keliabie Benovi- 
A. G, Zeller, Pies 
4004 Aute Bidg., 657-569-091 


DETROIT, MICH., U. 8. A- 


» The Automobile 


and jobs quickly. Think 
what It means to learn in the 
Michigan State Auto School. Fac- 
tories endorse our School, glad to em- 
ploy our graduates or offer them territory. 
Men are needed everywhere as testers, repair 
men. chauffeurs, garage men. Hundreds of our 
graduates start in business for themselves, 


Earn $75 to $300 a Month 


We teach you to handle any auto proposition. Students actually 
build cars from start to finish, getting factory training in assembling, 
block-testing, road-testing, everything. Special complete course in Oxy- 
Acetylene brazing, welding and cutting, 
All leading types of starting, lighting and ignition systems in operation. 
Six-cylinder Lozier, eight-cylinder King used for road instruction. 
have Chalwners “6-20”’ chassis with 3400 r. p. m. motor, 1917 Detrolter-4, 

erland; Delco System, used in Bulek, Hudson, Packard Twin, 


DETROIT IS PLACE TO LEARN— 
START ANY TIME 


44 auto factories in Detroit and 140 parts factories. We operate Weet- 
, Autolite, Bijur Service Stations. Students get actual experience 

in bandling all kinds of electrical auto equipment. Just installed a 
poses for students’ use. School 
2 weeks. Znter classes any time, 


any day. Three classes daily: morning, afternoon, evening. 


Money Back Guarantee 


ition as chauffeur, repeir mas, 





tester, demonstrator, garage man! 
automobile dealer paying from 
975 to $9) monthly or refund 


thousands of dollars’ worth of new equip- 







Woodward Avenue. Students eoome 








News” and new Catalog, both s'eolutely 







as bhundreis have done, and come to 
Detroit, the “Heart of the Automobile 








Woodward Ave., 11-19 Selden Ave. 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO. 
hicago 
Gentlemen :— 

Please send me, free, ‘*The Book of 100 Wonders,”’ 
illustrated, giving interesting information on a hundred 
subjects, and:full information about The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. « Also, tell me what I have to pay for one of 
the remaining sets of the “Handy Volume”’, Issue of the 
Britannica printed on genuine India paper. 


Name 


Address 
22 A-H 


The new Britannica (consisting of 
29 volumes and including an index 
of 500,000 facts) is a library of 
universal knowledge. It is the most 
authoritative, most modern, most read- 
able work of its kind ever published. 
Get this invaluable book for yourself! 


DU N 
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The Seven 
Wise Women 
of Persia 


in an ancient book— 
advise young women: 


; ‘If you meet a handsome young man in the way, cunningly remove 
a little of the veil and draw it off gradually, pretending—‘It is very 
hot, how I perspire, my heart is wounded.’ Talk on in this man- 
ner and stand a little until the youth looking captivated smells the 
perfume of Ottar and sends a message describing his enchanted 
and bewildered state of mind.’’ 


It is still customary the world over to move the veil (as 
if by accident), but Youth is no longer captivated by 
the perfume of the simple Ottar; to-day the ladies of 
Persia, like those of France and America, have adopted 


Mary Garden Perfume 


that remarkable medium of personal 
expression created by 


Kigaud 


Master Perfumer of Paris 


19 Rue de la Paix, Paris 
and New York 


From a drop of Mary Garden Per- 


Mary Garden Perfume, fume radiates an ocean of influence. 
Toilet Water, Sachet, Tal- 


cum and Face Powders, 
Rouge, (Vanity Case), i" Pp- 
Massage, Cold and Greate "1a de (Wau d 


—the only odor true to 


less ms, Soap and the fresh Lilac lower 


Breath Tablets. 
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ROPER Shampooing is what makes your hair beau- ie 
tiful. It brings out all the real life, lustre, natural |) 
wave and color, and makes it soft, fresh and luxuriant. 
Your hair simply needs frequent and regular washing to keep 
it beautiful, but it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary soap. 


The free alkali, in ordinary soaps, soon dries the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle, and ruins it. This is why discriminating women use 


WATKINS 


MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT OIL 


SHAMPOOING 


This clear, pure and entirely greaseless product, cannot possibly injure, and 
does not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly. 
Simply moisten the hair with water and rub it in. It makes an abundance 
of rich, creamy lather, which rinses out easily, removing every particle of 
dust, dirt, dandruff and excess oil. 

The hair dries quickly and evenly, and has the appearance of being 
much thicker and heavier than it is. It leaves the scalp soft and the hair 
fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy and easy to do up. 

You can get MULSIFIED COCOANOT OIL at any drug store, and 
a 50-cent bottle should last for months. Splendid for children. 

If your druggist does not have it, an original bottle will be mailed direct upon receipt of price 
THE R. L. WATKINS CO., Dept. G CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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ica Vel 
or REVOLVER 4 


Is your home protected ? 


Have you thought of a revolver as a friend be- 
‘fore? Will you give your family protection that is 
one jot short of complete protection? 


HE whole truth of this preparedness idea has 

just hit me. For years I have carried insurance 
on my life, health, house and household goods. I 
have tucked away a comfortable nest egg in the 
bank to forestall a rainy day and financial reverses. 
And all this while I have kidded myself into think- 
ing that this was all the protection that any hus- 
band and father could throw around his family. 

Defending the lives of my loved ones against the 
felonious attacks of prowling burglars—this never 
occurred to me. 

There isn’t a streak of yellow in me. I’ve never 
been called a coward in all my life. I just didn’t give 
it a thought. 

When I saw the great loophole in my scheme of 
home defence I felt guilty. I upbraided myself for 
my neglect. I hit the trail to the nearest hardware 
store and bought this trusty Iver Johnson Revolver 
you see lying here on the table. 

My trusty, friendly Iver Johnson. 

I’ve never had to shoot at a man. I hope I never 
shall have to. I never think of my Iver Johnson as 
a brutal, terrible weapon. I look upon it as a friend. 
The very knowledge that I have it gives me a sense 
of security, 


When you buy a revolver buy a good one. The 
Iver Johnson is the safest small firearm made, be- 
cause its patented safely device makes it absolutely 
harmless. Hammer model with regular grip, $6.75; 
Hammerless model with regular grip, $7.50, 


Iver Johnson Bicycles can’t be beat for speed, 
strength, easy riding and long wearing qualities. 
Racing, Cushion Frame, Truss Frame Roadsters 
and Mobicycle models, $35. to $55. Juveniles $20. 
to $25. 

Iver Johnson Motorcycle is conceded by engineers 
to be the most scientifically designed and best built 
motorcycle ever produced. 


Three Iver Johnson Booklets 
Sent Free 


Indicate which books you want: A—‘‘Arms,” 
B—“ Bicycles,” C—“ Motorcycles.”’ They tell how 
to make dollars go farthest in buying revolvers, 
shotguns and cycles. 


IVER JOHNSON’S 
ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


129 River Street - 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers Street, New York 
717 Market Street, San Francisco 
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The Dark Star 


(Continued from page 77 


a3 ‘ r — oi ieee ‘ F aes Cie 
ra Your Home any Aes > ¥ ae eee \ x She was gone» before he discovered 


Me se anything to say, leaving him to walk up 
‘ | ‘h Fee and down the deserted room and think 
: ght Fee cont about her until she returned with both: arms 


full of portfolios, boards, and panels, 


“Now,” she said, with a breathless smile 


* “ E - : F Pr 
j Silent Le ste : A { By ( 4 , ‘you may — my pride ; ind rebuke 
ie ectrort: B: | See my vanity. I deserve it; I need it: but. 


oh—don’t be too severe!” 


nT 


. | os 2 en room : 
-~B — s. ; “Are you serious?” he asked, lookin 
Wi 7 iz bis *OOKINE U 
Si- el-c O sm “ in astonishment from the first su prising 
; drawing in color. 
Place the Silent Si-wel-clo and any other rae’ ae df course. She met his eyes 
. ; . . ¢ anxiously; then her own became incredu- 
ao erence in ; : 
closet side by side—the diff lous. “‘Do you /ike my work?”’ she asked. 


appearance does not disclose to you the “4 in a fainter voice. 

mechanical superiority or silence of oper- f . ee He continued to stare at 
: the bewildering grace and color of the 

ation of one over the other. ISE , work, and turned to another. ‘What's 

_ this?” he demanded. 


OEE MTT 


You -cannot tell which will clog and foul le 
under use or which set of fittings will get —_ £ “A monotype. 
out of order first and make an expensive . , ore ae 
plumbing job. SS Z oe He seemed unable to take his eyes from 
it—from the exquisite figures there ‘in the 
The manufacturers of the Silent Si-wel-clo, by reason sun on the bank of the brimming river, 
of years of experience and investigation of the merits ar? porn under an iris-tinted April sky. 
of different closets, are in a position to offer you expert %: : “What do you call it, Rue?” 
advice in closet installation that cannot be disputed. ““* 1’ Iman baroque.’”’ 

He continued to scrutinize it in silence, 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. oe 
then drew another carton prepared for oil 


Write for “Bathrooms of Char. from the sheaf on the sofa. 
ote pen aie fae saree Over autumn woods, in a windy sky, 


tive in planning your bathrooms. ‘ ' bos 
Ask for Bookie P.H high-flying crows were buffeted and 


SILE NT CLOSET | blown about. From the stark trees, a few 

3 é hantom leaves clung, fluttering; and the 
incorporates the good, mechanical features a water closet should have ee eee tees ates ‘ee simul 
and adds that of extraordinary quiet operation. One is just as import- whirling forms—mere glimpses of supple, 
ant to the home owner as the other. Why disturb the feeling of exquisite shapes, tossing, curling, flowing 

a b : sy ee) 5 ili Id through the naked woodland. 

security from embarrassing noises by maintaining or installing an o “‘The Winds,’” he said mechanically. 
time, noisy closet? He looked at another—a sketch of the 
: ; ; Sete Princess Naia. And, somehow, it made 
The Silent Si-wel-clo is your protection against dissatisfac- him think of vast skies and endless plains 
tion. The name is stamped upon it so you cannot be deceived. d th i of cure % d 

In fact, it will pay you to see that the “Star Within the asa c of surgng mele 

Circle” trade-mark appears on all lumbing fixt = DES. 

ne ee nee ““* A Cossack,’” he said, half to himself. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY | “T never before realized it.” And he laid 
: it asidé and turned to the next. 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. “T haven’t brought any life-studies or 
WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF ALL-CLAY PLUMBING FIXTURES school-drawings,” she said. ‘I thought 
I’d just show you the—the results of them 
and of—of whatever is in me.” 
aren just beginning to understand what 
Fortunes in Mushrooms ZE-X ~ isin you,” he said. 
| Easiest Money-making proposition. Mar- (~~ 6 ss #499? cl asked. 
retin seer ates Gee’ werner lia) Tell me—what is it?” she athe 
| yout No xperience necessary. Grown in almost timidly. ‘ 
bookitt. MUSHROOM CULTURE Coe E “Tell you?” He rose, stood by the 
635 Knickerbocker Building, New York - window looking out, then turned to her. 


“What can J tell you?” he added, witha 


E A DETECTIVE short laugh. “What have J to say 


Travel and see the world, fascinati: work; 
experience not necessary for beginners: Earn you. Look at w hat you have done i in-two 
large salary—we show you how. Write today years! Yes: grant all your apt itude and 


Odorle-s Kerosene | for free illustrated booklet. 
talents, just look what you've accomplished 


For the Hair 
National Sc ee and where you are! Look at you yourself, 


Coonan IIE LLIN LOPE OL OT ESSE LID too! What a stunning, " bewildering sort 
P = f girl leveloped into!” 

ios | WORT) ok seu o sot 

ps in preventing “Certainly, Jim Neeland, of Neelands 

the falling cut of haw Le Mills, who has had years more study thap 

laatell dete dies tet J* you, money fo corning have you, more years of advantage, and 

2 or 256 Fsie one ak aie ie who now is an illustrator without anything 


fe ii ib boctl oO 25¢ will pay you to write for a 
J copy of our free booklet ““W”’ in particular to distinguish him fre m— A 


KERVANSENE 7 ar of tar has af “Jim! Your work is charming g 

ODORLESS KEROSENE @ ame Sy Man. “How do you know? é ws 
‘‘Because I have everything you 

MERVASINE CO. 1020 Weschexer Avene, MW YO BE | NE TAQ@MEPAT IDV EE AEESRON cid. I sent for the magazines and cut them 


CLEVELAND.O. ... - CAPITAL E SUMPLUS s 7.000,000.00 e z. } ok— 
NST Ste GMA ee eed out, and they are in my scrap-)0 


LAAN 


l 


' You will have to take somebody’s word for it. 
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HOW I EARNED *200,000 
IN THREE YEARS 


The amazing and inspiring story of a young man 
who sumped from failure to fortune; did not speculate;. 

vy . . 
says no man need beg for success, as Told by Himself. 


OME 


people say it takes money 


to make money—others com- 
plain that they never made 
money because they never had any 


yck. When one is up against the stern 


reality of m iaking both ‘ends meet, it is 
natural to feel that if they only had a 
little money, or a little luck, they 
wouldn’t have to worry about their 


breadand butter, and rent, and clothes. 
Three short years ago I too felt that 
way. I $5,000 “in the hole”’ 
and earning $30 a week. Figure out 
how long it would take me to pay 
what I owed! I had a wife and two 
children to support, and I used to 
worry mtself sick about their future. 
What would become of her? What 
would become of them? Would we 
always have to skimp and scrape? 
Would we ever be able to pay what I 
owed’ nothing of saving 
something for the “rainy day.’ 
Today—it seems like a dream—all 
my troubles are over. I am worth 
$175,000—enough to keep me and my 
famih omfort for the rest of our 
lives. [I own two automobiles. My 
children go to private schools. I have 
just purchased, for cash, a $25,000 
home. I go hunting, fishing, motor- 
ing, traveling, whenever I care to. 
Let me say in all sincerity that I 


was 


—to say 


believe what I have done, you—any- 
one—can do. I am only an average 
man—not “brilliant”—have never 
gone to college—my education is 
imited. I know at least a hundred 
men wh more than I, who are 
Detter 


-ducated and better infermed, 








—Fe one of them has made as 
mu v as I have and their 
earning y average less than 
59 weekly. while my income is over 
$1000 weekly. I mention this to 
how that earning capacity is not 


the extent of a man’s 
encourage those who 
ave not had the advantage of a 
mprehensive education. 

Whar. th en. is the secret of my suc- 


: -t me tell you how it came 
aD0U 

Une day. about three years ago, 
Something happened that woke me up 
What was wrong with me. It was 
Ro ary tor me to make a decision 
~ 4 Matter which was of no great 
Consedues I knew in my heart 





what was the right thing to do, but 
something held me back. I said one 
thing, then another; I decided one 
way, then another. I couldn’t for 
the life of me make the decision I 
knew was right. 

I lay awake most of that night 
thinking about the matter—not be- 
cause it was of any great importance 
in itself, but because I was beginning 
to discover what was wrong with me! 
Along towards dawn I resolved to 
experiment. I decided to cultivate 
my will power, believing that if I did 
this I would not hesitate about mak- 
ing decisions—that when I had an 
idea I would have sufficient confidence 
in myself to “put it over’—that I 
would not be afraid of myself or of 
things or of others. I felt that if I 
could smash my ideas across I would 
soon make my presence felt. I knew 
that heretofore I had always begged 
for success—had always stood, hat 
in hand, depending on others to give 
me the things I desired. In short, I 
was controlled by the will of others. 
Henceforth, I determined to have a 
strong will of my own—to demand and 
command what I wanted. 

With this new purpose in mind I applied 
myself to finding out something more about- 
will power. I was sure that other men must 
have studied the subject, and the results of 
their experience would doubtless be of great 
value to me in understanding the workings 
of my own will. So, with a directness of pur- 
pose that I had scarcely known before, I began 
my search. 

The results at first were discouraging. While 
a good deal had been written about the mem- 


ory and other faculties of the brain, I could 
find nothing that offered any help to me in 
— the new power 1 hat I had hoped 







1ight be possible. 

But a little later in my investigatjon I en- 
countered the works of Prof. Frank Channing 
Haddock. To my amazement and delight | 
discovered that this eminent scientist, wh 
name ranks with James, Bergson, and Royce, 
had just completed the most thorough and 
constructive study of will power ever made. | 

ished to read his statement, “The 

uSCET tible of develop yment as the 
the body”! My question was 
Eagerly [ read further- Dr. 


: ‘ 
had devoted twenty years to this 


Ose 








now 








study—how he had so complet mastere d 
. — 1 ai at > 1 es j 
it that he was actually able to set down the 


very exercises by which anyone could develop 
the will, making it a bigger, stronger force eact 
day, simply through an easy, progressive 
course ¢ of Trai ning 

It is almost eames to say t I at once 


c 1 1 
ses lormulated Dy 


began to practice the exerci 
recount the 


Dr. Haddock. And I need 


not 





almost 
indi« ated 


obtained 
already 


that I 
I have 


extraordinary results 
rom the first day. 


the success that my developed power of will 
has made for me, 

But it may be thought that my case is ex- 
ceptional, Let me again assure you that I am 
but an average man, with no super-developed 
powers, save that of my own will. And to fur- 
ther prove my contention let me say that since 
Prof. Haddock’s lessons, rules, and exercises 


have been published in book form, | have come 
across hundreds of other case strength- 
ened will power ha and for- 
tune to people who were failures, has enabled 
thousands to overcome drink and other vices 
almost overnight—has helped overcome sick- 
ness and nervousness, has transformed unhap 
py, env ious, discontented people into dominat 
ing personalities filled with the joy of living 

I have been authorized by the publishers to 
say that any reader who cares to examine thi 
startling book may do so without sending any 
money in advance. In other words, if after 
a week’s reading you do not feel that “ Power 
of Will” is worth $3, the sum asked, return it 
and you will owe nothing. When you receive 


Ww here 


brought uccess 


your copy for examination I suggest that you 
first read the articles on: the law of great 
thinking; how to develop analytical power; 


how to guard against errors in thought; how 
to drive from the mind unwholesome thoughts; 


how to deve lop fearle ness; hew to use the 
mind in sickness; how to acquire a dominating 
personality. 

Some few doubters will scoff at the idea of 
will power being the fountainhead of wealth 
position, and everything we striving for 
and some may say that no mere book can teach 
the development of the will. But the great 
mass of intelligent men and women will at least 
investigate for themselves by sending for the 
book at the publisher’s risk. lam sure that 
any book that has done for me—and for thou- 
sands of others—what “Power of Will” has 
done, is well worth investigating. It is inter- 
esting to note that among the 150,000 owners 
who have read, used, and praised *‘ Power of 
Will” are such prominent men as Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey; Supreme Court Justice Parker; 
Wu Ting Fang, Ex-U. S$. Chinese Ambassador; 
Lieut..Gov. McKelvie of Nebraska; Assistant 
Postmaster-General Britt; General Manager 
Christeson, of Wells-Fargo Express Co.; E. St. 
Elmo Lewis; Governor Arthur Capper of 
‘ansas, and thousands of others. 

\s a first step in will training, I would sug- 
gest immediate action in this matter before 
you. Itis not even necessary to write a letter. 
blank form below, i yrefer, ad- 
ing it to the Pe Iton P ‘blist hing oo any 
15-H Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn., and the 
book will come - return mail. ‘This one 
mean the turning point of your life, as it 
and to so many others. (Ad: 
eo A LN RE RS Sees, etme omg pe tc 
ra PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

5-H Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 
a copy of “Power of Will” at 
I agree to remit $3 or remail the 
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Quality Retailers Sell PEARL 
—the Quality Screen 


OU'LL find genuine G & B PEARL Wire Cloth on sale at the best retail 
¥ sores in America. No other screen material made offers so many distinct 

advantages for door, window and porch screening as G & B PEARL Wire 
Cloth. That's why merchants whose policy is “quality first’’ sell and endorse it. 


The first requirement of wire cloth is —- durability. Rust, not wear ruins screens. 
G & B PEARL resists rust and outwears painted and galvanized cloth so far that 
there is no ground for comparison. The process which makes PEARL so durable 1s 
a secret of the Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co., consequently no similar cloth can be “just 
the same” in wear or manufacture. Make sure you get the genuine by looking for the 
marks of identification. Two Copper Wires in the Selvage and a Round Tag on each 

aan roll of realG & B PEARL Wire Cloth Insist on seeing them. 


SMe 
se ees There's a retailer near you who sells and recommends G & B PEARL for per- 


manently screening dvors, windows and porches. See him or write us direct for 
samples and literature. Address Dept. G. 
- New York,Georgetown,Conn. 
NL ae ents) The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 8 core. SegeeetowaConn 


4S WEAR RUST PROOF aS 
atten ee fos 


Pearl is made in two weights—regular and extra heavy. 
Th best Hardware Dealer in your ity sells “PEARL” 
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wholly visible (42 key) single 
shift typewriter, for your own, 
if you will show it to your bs rs 
ae —~ let — = where- ry i ww 3 
in it excels other type- 
writers, and tell them of | \ 
. our mont liberal offer ever | Fy it DINTMENT { 
made on @ strictly | QUICKLY REMOVE 
rn,typewriterandaWeod- 
stock at that. By post card oF | SMe taee aa 


letter simply say,‘* Mail Particulars."* tte ae pega tee Spy yan 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO.. Dept. A614. CHICAGO, ILL. | 
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Engagement Rings 
Save Money” Before buying that Ring write 
eee ita for our free illustrated Diamond 
Buy.aLewisBuiltHome jf Pit, evise mary, bantsone 
2 styles, including our Special Dia- 
ete ee with in peeves and a? ete sii mond Solitaire Engagement Rings 
imside price. ul p nm gives 
you a selection from 100 modern #4; <p rvtom § from $35 to $350 
houses, cottages and bungalows, cut | 
without waste in our modern factor For bo years we have been selling Diamonds. 
aa te id a iff The name Daniel Low has come to be recognized 
Big saving incost of materials,time + E . the World over as a guarantee of value and quali- 
and labor. Forty per cent savedon ¢& fino ome’ Ef ty in Diamonds. Less than one percent. of all 
carpenter work alone. Our 1917 > . Diamonds mined are fine enough to qualify for our 
oar ik nine. Pg Ie ued pane tea Perfect Solitaire Engagement Ring. Our new Dia- 
for producing in quantities —the 4 bez an mond Book tells “‘the simple truth about Dia- 
superior quality of our materials—is t as monds,”’ information absolutely necessary ior 
your gain ¢ = intelligent buying. It will save you money. 
Complete Catalog showing floor plans, —— 
actual ee mg © and rock-bottom prices s [ C 
on 100 modern houses costing $300 and | D I & 
postage Home Furnishings Catalog ‘sino cent = soquest, J ame. Ow 0. 


LEWIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY iy Diamond Merchants since 1867 


Dept. 488 i i 
a an Bay City, Mich. 205 Essex Street Salem, Mass. 
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She hesitated, breathless, smiling back 
at him out of her golden-gray | Yes as though 
challenging him to doubt her loyalty or fa 
belief in him. It was rather curioys - 
for the girl was unusually intelligent and 
discriminating, and Neeland’s work wa 
very, very commonplace. , 

His face had become rather sober, by 
the smile still lurked on his lips, 

“Rue,” he said, “you are wonderfully 
kind. But I’m afraid I know about rd 
work. I can draw pretty well, according 
to school standards, and I approach pretty 
nearly the same standards in painting 
But, so far, I haven’t done anything bette, 
than what is called ‘acceptable.’” 

“IT don’t agree with you,” she si 
warmly. 

“It’s very kind of you not to.” fe 
laughed and walked to the window again 
“Of course,” he added, over his shoulder 
“*T expect to get along all right. Medic. 
rity has the best of chances, you know.” 

“You are not mediocre!” 

“No; Idon’t think Iam. But my wor 
is. And, do you know,” he continued 
thoughtfully, “that is very often the cag 
with a man who is better equipped to ac 
than to tell with pen or pencil how others 


| act. I’m beginning to be afraid that I’m 


that sort, because I’m afraid that I get 


| More enjoyment out of doing things tha 
| in explaining with pencil and paint how 


they are done.” 

But Rue Carew, seated on: the arm of 
her chair, slowly shook her head. 

“T don’t think that those are the only 


| alternat.ves, do you?” 


“What other is there?” 

She said, a little shyly, 

“T think it is all right to do things i 
you like, make exact pictures of how 
things are done if you choose, but it seems 
to me that if one really has anything to say, 
one should show in one’s pictures how 
things might be or ought to be—don’t you?” 
He seemed surprised and interested in her 
logic, and she took courage to speak again 
in her pretty, deprecating way. “If the 
function of painting and literature is to 
reflect reality, a mirror would do as well- 
wouldn’t it? But to reflect what might ke 
or what ought to be requires something 


| more—doesn’t it?” 


” 


“‘Tmagination—yes. 
“A mind, anyway. That is what | have 
thought; but I’m not at all sure lw 
right.” 
“T don’t know. The mind ought to 
a mirror reflecting only the essentials o 
reality.” o - 
“And that requires imagination—does' 
it?” she asked. ‘You see you have pu 
it much better than I have.” 
“Have I?” he returned, smiling. “Afte 
a while, you'll persuade me that I post 
your imagination, Rue. But I don't. 
“You do, Jim!” 
“I’m sorry; I don’t. You construc 
I copy. You create; I ring changes 
what already is. You dissect; I skate ove 
the surface of things. O Lord, I don: 
know what’s lacking in me!” he addet 
with gay pretense of despair which po 
sibly was less feigned than real. Bu 
I know this, Rue Carew: I'd & 
experience something interesting "* 
make a picture of it. And I suppos 


confession is fatal.” 


“Why, Jim?” d 
“Because, with me, the pleasure 
reality are substituted for the 
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of imagination. Not that I don’t like to 
draw and peint, but my ambition in 
painting is and always has been bounded 
by the visible. And, although that does 
not prevent me from appreciation—from 
understanding and admiring your work, for 
example—it sets an impregnable limit to 
any such aspiration on my part. 

His mobile and youthful features had 
become very grave; he stood a moment 
with lowered head, as though what he was 
thinking of depressed him; then the quick 
smile came into his face and cleared it, 
and he said gaily: 

“Pm an artistic Dobbin, a reliable, 
respectable sort of Fido on whom editors 
can depend—that’s all. Don’t feel sorry for 
me.” he added, laughing; ‘“‘my work will 
be very much in demand.” . 


XXVIII 
EN FAMILLE 


Tue Princess Mistchenka came grace- 
fully and in a leisurely manner down-stairs 
a little before eight that evening, much 
pleased with her hair, complexion, and 
gown. She found Neeland alone in the 
music-room. 

The direct glance of undisguised admira- 
tion with which he greeted the Princess 
Naia confirmed the impression she herself 
had received from her mirror. 

“Ys there any doubt that you are quite 
the prettiest objet d’art in Paris?” he 
inquired anxiously, taking her hand. 

She laughed. 

“It’s fortunate for women that you’rc 
never serious, even with yourself.” 

“Princess Naia,’’ he remonstrated, “‘can 
nothing short of kissing you convince you 
of my sincerity and-——”’ 

“Impudence?” she interrupted smil- 
ingly. “Oh, yes; I’m convinced, James, 
that, lacking other material, you’d make 
love to a hitching-post.” ; 

His hurt expression and protesting 
gesture appealed to the universe against 
misinterpretation, but the Princess Mist- 
chenka laughed again unfeelingly, and 
seated herself at the piano. 

“Some day,” she said, striking a lively 
chord or two, “I hope you'll catch it, 
young man. You’re altogether too free 
and easy with your feminine friends. 
What do you think of Rue Carew?” 

_ “An astounding and enchanting trans- 
lormation' [ haven’t yet recovered my 
breath.” 

“When you do, you'll talk nonsense to 
the child, I suppose.” 

‘Princess! Have I ever 

‘You talk little else, dear friend, when 
God sends a pretty fool to listen.” She 
woxed up at | im from the keyboard over 
which her hands were nervously wandering. 
I ought to know,” she said; “J also have 
isiened. She laughed carelessly, but her 
pance ingered for an instant on his face, 
and her mirth did not sound quite spon- 
aneous to either of them. 

two years before, there had been an 
April evening after the opera when, in 
taking leave of her in her little salon, h 
NGS eecheee one oe ne 
ha eee pethaps retained his a fraction 
_ < Cond longer than she quite intended, 
: he had. inadvertently, kissed her. 
Toate om - ght of it as a charming and 
Nels Mix ent; what the Princess 
leaks thought of it she never 

mate but she so managed that he 
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e Die, Thou Villain! 
rm tit tsert ran. He had thought of being a great Indian Chief, or 


a soldier—but the biggest idea of all had come to him. He 
would be a Pirate! 

Now his future lay plain before him. His name would fill the world 
and make people shudder. And, at the zenith of his fame, how he would 
suddenly appear at the old village and stalk into church, brown and weather- 
beaten, in his black velvet doublet and trunks, his great jack-boots, his crim- 
son sash, his belt bristling with horse-pistols, his crime-rusted 
cutlass at his side, his slouch hat with waving plumes, his 
black flag unfurled, with the skull and crossbones on it! 
His career was determined. 

That was one of Tom Sawyer’s dreams, and he turned his dreams into play. 

Remember the days when you dreamt of being a Pirate? —When you 
thought you would be a Black Avenger of the Spanish Main? 

Get back the glamour of that splendid joyousness of youth. Read once 
more of Tom Sawyer, the best loved boy in the world; of Huck, that 
precious little rascal; of all the small folks and the grown folks that 


make Mark Twain so dear to the hearts of men ard women and 
boys and girls in every civilized country on the face of the globe. 


MARK TWAIN 


Out of the generous West"came Mark he wrote history, it was a kind of his- 


Twain, giving widely and frecly to the tory unlike any other except in its 
world such laughter as m@n had never accuracy. When he wrote hooks of 
heard travel, it was an event He did many 
things—-stories, novels, travels, history, 

At first it seems a iong way from the essays, humor—but behind each was the 
simple, human fun of Huckleberry Finn force of the great, earnest, powerful per- 
to the spiritual power of Joan of Arc, sonality that dominated bis time, $0 


but look closer, and you will find that even then he was known all over 
beneath them both the same ideal, the face of the globe. Simple, unassum- 
eee Seeeny,, Se Saws ing, democrat ic he was welcomed by 
glorious answer to those who accuse kings, he was loved by plain people. 
eee wrapped wp fn If foreign nations love him, we in this 
e : country give him first place in our 
There seems to be no end tothethings hearts. The home without Mark Twain 
that Mark Twain could do well When is not an American home. 


The Centennial Half Price 
Sale Must Close 


Mark Twain wanted these books in the hands of all tt He wanted 
us to make good-looking. substantial books y man could 
afford to owr So we made this set, and there has been a tremen- 
dous sale on it 


But Mark Twain could not foresee that te arte e of paper, 
the price of ink, the price of cloth, would ali go up. It 

is impossible to continue the long sale. it should 
have closed before this. 


Because this is the one hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of Harper & Brothers, we have 
decided to continue this half price sale while 
the present supply lasts. 




















Mark Twain’ 
works ip 25 volumes, 
illustrated, bound in 
handsome green cloth, 
stamped in gold, gold tops 
and untrimmed ed if mot 
satisfactory, I retura 
them at your expemee. Other- 
wise | will send you $1.00 withia 
5 days and $2.00 @ month for 12 
months, thus getting the benefit of 
your half price sale. 























Get your set now while the price is low. 
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You owe it to your eyes to see 
that your lenses are fitted with 


Shur-on 


’ EYEGLASSES - SPECTACLES 


They stick tight 
comfortably, hold 
the lenses in the cor- 

rect optical position and 
are the most becoming 
because least conspicuous. 


SHELLTEX RIMS (¥5: be: 


—the latestin Shur-ons. Stylish and 
elegant, made to meet the mode. Like 
all Shur-ons, quality guaranteed. 


At most high-grade oculists, optome- 
trists and opticians, or write us. Look 
for the name Shur-on or Shelltex in 
the bridge. 


E. KiRSTEIN SONS CO. 
255 Andrew Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 1864 


m@ Trade-mark 


The Supreme 
Test 


Ever been on an ocean-going steam- 
ship? Then you know what terrific strain 
and vibration the wall-lining of the state- 
rooms, dining room and saloons must stand. 





is the only material, except steel or wood 
panels, that can satisfactorily withstand 
this severe test. It is now used on sev- 
eral steamships in preference to steel 
and wood. 

There’s proof of the strength, durablity, 
moisture-proofness, decorative adaptabil- 
ity, non-warping and non-shrinking quali- 
ties of Compo-Board—the modern wall 
lining. 

The reason is its wood-core construction. How 
i it it is, then, that you look for and get 

the wood-core wall board 
when you ask for Compo- 
Board. 
Write for sample and 
interesting booklet 
The Compo-Board 
Company, 


4505 Lyndale Ave. N., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Fay Fu 
ices Diam 


| the Russian. 


| white hand. 


never again was presented with a similar 
opportunity. 

Perhaps they both were thinking of this 
rather ancient episode now, for his face 
was touched with a. mischievously remi- 
niscent smile, and she had lowered her head 
a trifle over the keyboard where her slim, 
ivory-tinted hands still idly searched after 
elusive harmonies. 

“There’s a man dining with us,” she 
remarked, “who has the same irresponsible 
and casual views on life and manners which 
you entertain. No doubt you'll get along 
very well together.” . 

“Who is he?” 

‘A Captain Sengoun, one of our aftachés. 
It’s likely you’ll find a congenial soul in this 
same Cossack, whom we all call Alak.”” She 
added maliciously: ‘‘His only logic is the 
impulse of the moment, and he is known 
as ‘Prince Erlik’ among his familiars. Erlik 
was the devil, you know——”’ 

He was announced at that moment, 
and came marching in—a dark, wiry, hand- 
some, young man with winning black eyes 
and a little black mustache just shadowing 
his short upper lip, and a head shaped to 
contain the devil himself—the most reck- 
less-looking head, Neeland thought, that 
he ever had beheld in all his life. 

But the young fellow’s frank smile was 
utterly irresistible, and his straight manner 
of facing one and of looking directly into 
the eyes of the person he addressed in his 
almost too perfect English won any listener 
immediately. 

He bowed formally over Princess Naia’s 
hand, turned squarely on Neeland when 
he was named to the American, and 


| exchanged a firm clasp with him. 


Rue Carew entered and went to the 


| princess. 


“I’m so sorry to be late!” She turned to 
smile at Neeland, then offered her hand to 
“How do you do, Prince 
Erlik?” she said, with the careless and gay 


| cordiality of old acquaintance. 


Captain Sengoun bowed over her slender 
And, Marotte announcing 
dinner, she took the arm of Captain 
Sengoun as the princess took Neeland’s. 


Like all Russians and some Cossacks, 
Sengoun ate and drank as though it 
were the most delightful experience in life; 
and he did it with a whole-souled heartiness 


| and satisfaction that was flattering to any 
| hostess and almost fascinating to anybody 
ebserving him. 


He had taken an instant liking to 
Neeland, who seemed entirely inclined to 
return it; and he talked a great deal to the 
American, but with a nice division of 
attention for the two ladies on either side. 

“You know, Alak,” said the princess, 
“‘you need not torture yourself by trying 
to converse with discretion, because Mr. 
Neeland knows about many matters which 
concern us all.” 

“Ah, that is delightful!” 

“‘He’s done a little more than to express 
sympathy,” remarked the princess, and 
she gave a humorous outline of Neeland’s 
part in the affair of the olive-wood box. 

“Fancy!” exclaimed Captain Sengoun. 
“Yes; I heard at the embassy what 
happened to that accursed box this 
morning. Of course it is a misfortune, but 
as for me personally, I don’t care.” 

“Tt doesn’t happen to concern you 
personally, Prince Erlik,” said Princess 


| Naja dryly. 
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“No,” he admitted, unabashed by the 
snub; “it does not touch me. Cavalry 
cannot operate on the Gallipoli } eninsylg» 

Rue turned to Neeland. 

“His one idea of diplomacy 
a thousand Kuban Cossacks at 

‘And that is an excellent ides. is it not 
Kazatchka?” Sengoun said, smiling 
impudently at the princess, who oply 
laughed at the familiarity. “I hope,” he 
added, ‘‘that I may live to gallop through 
a few miles of diplomacy at {ull-speed 
before they consign me to the opolching,” 
Turning to Neeland:_‘‘The reserve—the 
old man’s home, you know. God forbid!” 
And he drained his goblet and looked 
defiantly at Rue Carew. 

““A Cossack is a Cossack,” said the 
princess, ‘be he Terek or Kuban, Don or 
Astrakhan, and they all know as much 
about diplomacy as Prince Erlik—or 
Izzet Bey’s nose. James, you are unusually 
silent, dear friend. Are you regretting 
those papers?” 

“Tt’s a pity,” he said. But he had not 
been thinking of the lost papers; Rue 
Carew’s beauty preoccupied him. The girl 
was in black, which made her skin dazzling 
and reddened the chestnut color of her 
hair. 

He had never seen such a beautiful girl; 
she seemed more wonderful, more strange, 
more aloof than ever. And this was what 
preoccupied and entirely engaged his mind 
and troubled it, so that his smile had a 
tendency to become indefinite and his 
conversation mechanical at times. 

After dinner, Sengoun sauntered off to 
the music-room, where, presently, he was 
playing the piano and singing some of the 
entrancing songs of his own people in a 
voice that, cultivated, might have made 
a fortune for him. 


‘ nd war is 


ill-speed,” 


““Qutside my guarded door, 
Whose voice repeats my name? 
‘The voice thou hast heard befor 
Under the white moon’s flame. 
And thy name is my song; and 
is ever the same.’ 


my song 


‘How many warriors, dead, 
Have sung the song you sing’ 
Some by an arrow were sped, 
Some by a dagger’s sting.’ 
‘Like a bird in the night is m 
bird on the wing!’ 


song—a 


‘Ahmed and Yusuf bled. 
A dead king blocks my door!’ 
‘If thy halls and walls be red, 
Shall Samarkand ask more? 
Or my song shall cleanse thy hou- 
heart’s blood foul thy floor: 


or my 


‘Now hast thou conquered me! 
Humbly thy captive, I. 
My soul escapes to thee; 
My body here must lie; 
Ride—with thy song, and my = 
arms; and let me die!’”’ 


~ 


in thy 


“A love-song I made out of odd tage 
ments I picked up here and there, he 
explained to Neeland. “I call it ‘Samar 
kand,’ or rather ‘Samarkand Mahfuzeh, 
which means ‘Samarkand the Wel 
Guarded.’” 

Rue Carew, with her snowy shoulders 
and red-gold hair, came drifting ™ 
consigning them to their seats with 4 
gesture, and giving them to underst 
that she had come to hear the singing. 

So Sengoun continued his sketchy, 
haphazard recital and, after a little w 
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the Princess Mistchenka came in, saying 
that she had letters to write. They con- 


vert, however, for nearly an hour before , 
che rose, and Captain Sengoun gracefully 4 a Ye 


accepted his congé. 


“[]] walk with you, if you like,” sug- . ’ n 
ted Neeland. . 
ei “With pleasure, my dear fellow! The i VY ] Se 
night is be: wutiful, and I am just beginning | ¢ x" 
to wake up.” 
" “Ask Marotte to give you a key, then,” | | — Death 
ee 


suggested the princess, going. At the foot 
of the stairs, however, she paused to 
exchange @ few words with Captain Sen- 
goun in a low voice; and Neeland, return- 
ing with his latch-key, went over to where 
Rue stood by the lamplit table looking 
absently over an evening paper. 

As he came up beside her, the girl lifted 
her beautiful golden- “gray eyes 

“Are you going out?” 

“Ves; I thought I’d walk a bit with 
Captain Sengoun.” 

“It’s rather a long distance to the em- 
bassy. Besides—’’ She hesitated, and he 
waited. She glanced absently over the | § 
paper for a moment, then, not raising her | ele 7 
eves, “I’m—I—the ‘theft of that box to- | 
day—perhaps my nerves have suffered 
alittle—but do you think it quite prudent 
for you to go out alone at night?” 

“Why, I am going out with Captain 
Sengoun!” he said, surprised at her 
troubled face. 

“But you will have to return alone.” 

He laughed, but they both had flushed 
a little. 

Had it been any other woman in the 
world, he had not hesitated gaily to chal- 
lenge the shy and charming solicitude | 
expressed in his behalf—make of it his 
capital, his argument to force that pretty 
duel to which, one day, all youth is 
destined. 

He found himself now without a word 
tosay, nor daring to entertain any assump- 
tion concerning the words she had uttered. 

Her lifted eyes, with their clear, half-shy 
regard, had killed all fluency of tongue in 
him—slain utterly that light good humor 












OUT OF THE FOG FLAMED the 
light. Into the fog he vanished. Behind 
him lay mystery, adventure, terror. 


WHO WAS HE ?—-Was it true ?—-Did 
the princess lie dead in the house?—Did a 
man’s heart-blood stain the great carpet ? 
Or was it all another strange thing ? 
Was it the politics of the Empire ? 


IT’S THE GREATEST mystery story 
that was ever written. It defies you to 
guess the answer. Full of high courage 
and vivid imagination, of free-hand fights 
with death—ang unexpected shocks,—no 
one could have written it but 


ncuar> DAVIS 
First Uniform Edition 


Send the coupon and ‘earn to know him as one of the most vivid and versa 
the greatest writer of romance and ad- tile and picturesque writers that our 
counts has produced in the last half 
century but his friends knew him as one 
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morrow, to draw for her what you can | —— — 
remember. And that made me think about 
you now—whether the others might not 
pect 3 apable of remembering 
lo them harm. And so—do you 
to go out to-night?” 
he replied quite sincerely; “‘it is 
allright. see I know Paris very well.” 
She did not look convinced: but Sengoun 
came up, and she bade them both good- 
hight and ; way. 
arm, the two young men 
the corner of the Rue 
men who had been sitting 
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Beyond 


(Continued from page 37, * 


eye and one feels the broad Comradeship of 
primitive forces. A man is alone when he 
loves, alone when he dies; nobody cares for 
one so absorbed, and he cares for nobody 
no—not he! Summerhay siood by the 
river-wall and looked up at the stars through 
the plane-tree branches. Every now ang 
then he drew a long breath of the warm 
unstirring air, and smiled, without knowing 
that hesmiled. And he thought a little 
nothing; but a sweetish sensation beset his 
heart, a kind of quivering lightness his limbs 
He sat down on a bench and shut his eyes, 
He saw a face—only a face. The lights 
went out one by one in the houses oppo. 
site; no cabs passed now, and scarce a 
passenger was afoot, but Summerhay sa 
like a man in a trance, the smile coming 
and going on his lips; and, behind him, the 
air that ever stirs above the river faintly 
moved with the tide flowing up. : 
It was nearly three, just coming dawn, 
when he went in, and, instead of going to 
bed, sat down to a case in which he was 
junior, and worked right on till it was 
time to ride before his bath and break- 
fast. He had one of those constitutions, 
not uncommon among barristers—fostered, 
perhaps, by ozone in the Courts of Law 
—that can do this sort of thing and take 
no harm. Indeed, he worked best in such 
long spurts of vigorous concentration. 
With real capacity and a liking for his 
work, this young man was certainly on his 
way to make a name; though, in the inter- 
vals of energy, no one gave a more com- 
plete impression of imperturbable drifting 
on the tides of the moment. Altogether, he 
was rather a paradox. He chose to live 
in that little Chelsea house, which hada 
scrap of garden, rather than in the Temple 
or St. James’s, because he often preferred 
solitude; and yet he was an excellent com- 
panion, with many friends, who felt for 
him the affectionate distrust inspired by 
those who are prone to fits and starts of 
work and play, conviviality and loneliness. 
To women, he was almost universally at- 
tractive. But if he had scorched his wings 
a little once or twice, he had kept beart- 
free on the whole. He was, it must be 
confessed, a bit of a gambler, the sort o 
gambler who gets in deep, and then, by 
plucky, lucky plunge, gets out again until 
some day, perhaps, he stays there. His 
father, a diplomatist, had been dead fifteen 
years; his mother was well known in the 
semi-intellectual circles of society. He 
had no brothers, two sisters, and an income 
of his own. Such was Bryan Summerhay 
at the age of twenty-six, his wisdom-teeth 
to cut, his depths unplumbed. i 
When he started that morning for the 
Temple, he had still a feeling ot extraord- 
nary lightness in his limbs, and he still sav 
that face—its perfect regularity, its warm 
pallor, and dark, smiling eyes rather wide 
apart, its fine, small, close-set ears, 
the sweep of the black-brown hair actos 
the low brow. Or was it something ™ 
less definite he saw—an emanation or & 
pression, a trick, a turn, an indwelag 
grace, a something that appealed, 1% 
turned and touched him? Whatever # 


| was, it would not let him be, and he did we 
| desire that it should. For this was 2 


character: If he saw a horse that he on 
ran; 
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charmed by an opera, he went over and 
over again; if by a poem, he almost 
learned it by heart. And while he walked 
along the river—his usual route—he had 
queer and unaccustomed sensations, now 
melting, now pugnacious And he felt 
happy- 

He was rather late, and went at once 
into court. In wig and gown, that some- 
thing “old Georgian” about him was very 
visible. A beauty-spot or two, a full- 
skirted velvet coat, a sword and snuff-box, 
with that gray wig, or its equivalent, and 
there would have been a perfect eighteenth- 
century specimen of the less bucolic stamp 
—the same strong, light build, breadth of 
face, brown pallor, clean and unpinched 
cut of lips, the same slight insolence and 
devil-may-caredom, the same clear glance 
and bubble of vitality. It was almost a 
pity to have been born so late. 

Except that once or twice he drew a face 
on blotting-paper and smeared it over, he 
remained normally attentive to his “lud” 
and the matters in hand all day, con- 
ducted without error the examination of 
two witnesses and with terror the cross- 
examination of one, lunched at the Courts 
in perfect amity with the sucking barrister 
on the other side of the case, for they had 
neither, as yet, reached that maturity 
which enables an advocate to call his en- 
emy his “friend,” and treat him with con- 
siderable asperity. Though among his 
acquaintances Summerhay always pro- 
voked badinage, in which he was scarcely 
ever defeated, yet in chambers and court, 
on circuit, at his club, in society or the 
hunting-field, he had an unfavorable effect 
on the grosser sort of stories. There are 
men—by no means strikingly moral—who 
exercise this blighting influence. They are 
generally what the French call “‘spirituel,” 
and often have rather desperate love- 
affairs which they keep very closely to 
themselves. 

When, at last, in chambers, he had washed 
off that special reek of clothes, and parch- 
ment, far-away herrings, and distemper 
which clings about the law, dipping his 
whole curly head in water and toweling 
vigorously, he set forth alone along the 
Embankment, his hat tilted up, smoking 
a cigar. It was nearly seven. Just this 
time yesterday he had got into the train, 
just this time yesterday turned and seen 
the face which had refused to leave 
him since. And, as with fever, recurrent 
at certain hours, the desire to see her 
mounted within him, becoming an obses- 
sion because it was impossible to-gratify it. 
One could not call at seven o’clock. The 
idea of his club, -where at this time of day 


he usually went, seemed flat and stale, | 


until he remembered that he might pass 
up Bury Street to get to it. But, near 


Charing Cross, a hand smote him on the | 
shoulder, and the voice of one of his | 


intimates said, 
“Hello, Bryan!” 
: » ; 
Odd, that he had never noticed before 


on vacuous this fellow was—with his talk | 
0 Politics, and racing, of this ass and that | 
S—subjects hitherto of primary impor- | 


ym And, stopping suddenly, he drawled 
_“Look here, old chap: You go on; see 
you at the club—presently.” 
why? What’s up?” 
‘ith his lazy smi y an- 
oa zy smile, Summerhay an 
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and earth, Horatio,’” and turned on his 
heel. 

When his. friend had disappeared, he 
resumed his journey toward Bury Street. 
He passed his boot shop, where, for some 
time, he had been meaning to order two 
pairs, and went by, thinking, ‘‘I wonder 
where she goes for things.” Her figure 
came to him so vividly—sitting back in 
that corner, or standing by the cab, her 
hand in his. The blood rushed up in his 
cheeks. She had been scented like flowers, 
and—and a rainy wind. He stood still 
before a plate-glass window, in confusion, 
and suddenly muttered aloud: ‘Dash it! 
I believe I am!” 

But Summerhay still stood, not taking 
in at all the reflected image of his frowning, 
rueful face, and of the cigar extinct between 
his lips. Then he shook his head vigorously 
and walked on. He walked faster, his 
mind blank, as it is sometimes for a short 
space after a piece of self-revelation that 
has come too soon for adjustment or even 
quite for understanding. And when he 
began to think, it was irritably and at 
random. He had come to Bury Street, 
and while he passed up it, felt a queer, 
weak sensation down the back of his legs. 
No flower-boxes this year broke the plain 
front of Winton’s house, and nothing what- 
ever but its number and the quickened 
beating of his heart marked it out for 
Summerhay from any other dwelling. The 
moment he turned into Jermyn Street, 
that beating of the heart subsided, and he 
felt suddenly morose. He entered his 
club at the top of St. James’s Street and 
passed at once into the least used room. 
This was the library; and going to the 
French section, he took down ‘‘The Three 
Musketeers” and seated himself in a win- 
dow, with his back to anyone who might 
come in. He had taken this—his favorite 
romance, feeling in want of warmth and 
companionship; but he did not read. 
From where he sat, he could throw a 
stone to where she was sitting perhaps; 
except’ for walls he could almost reach 
her with his voice, could certainly see 
her. This was imbecile! A woman he 
had only met twice. Imbecile! He opened 
the book. ; 


Oh, no; it is an ever-fixed mark 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken. 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, altho’ its height be 
taken. 


“Point of five! Three queens—three 
knaves! Do you know that thing of 
Dowson’s: ‘I have been faithful to thee, 
Cynara, in my fashion’? Better than any 
Verlaine, except ‘Les sanglots longs.’ What 
have you got?” 

“Only quart to the queen. 
the name ‘Cynara’?”’ 

“Yes; don’t you?” 

“Cynara! Cynara! Ye-es—an autumn, 
rose-petal, whirling, dead-leaf sound.” 

“Good! Pipped! Shut up, Ossy;’ don’t 
snore!” 

“Ah, poor old dog! Let him. Shuffle for 
me, please. Oh, there goes another card!”’ 

Her knee was touching his——— 

The book had dropped; Summerhay 
started. 

Dashit! Hopeless! And, _ turning 
round in that huge armchair, he snoozed 
down into its depths. In a few minutes, 
he was asleep. He slept without a 
dream. 


Do you like 
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It was two hours later when the same 
friend, seeking distraction, came on him 
and stood grinning down at that curly head 
and face which just then had the sleepy 
abandonment of a small boy’s. ~ Malj- 
ciously he gave the chair a little kick. 

Summerhay stirred, and __ thought: 
“What! Where am I?” 

In front of the grinning face above him 
floated another, filmy, charming. He 
shook himself and sat up. 

““What time is it?” 

“Ten o’clock.” 

Summerhay uttered an unintelligible 
sound, and, turning over on the other arm, 
pretended to snooze down again. But he 
slept no more. Instead, he saw her face. 
heard her voice, and felt again the touch 
of her warm, gloved hand. 


Iil 


AT the opera, that Friday evening, they 
were playing “Cavalleria” and “Pagli- 
acci’’—works of which Gyp tolerated the 
first and loved the second, while Winton 
found them, with ‘‘ Faust ’’ and ‘ Carmen,” 
about the only operas he could not sleep 
through. 

Women’s eyes, which must not stare, 
cover more space than the eyes of men, 
which must not stare, but do; women’s 
eyes have less method, too, seeing all 
things at once, instead of one thing at a 
time. Gyp had seen Summerhay long be- 
fore he saw her, seen him come in and fold 
his opera-hat against his white waistcoat, 
looking round, as if for—some one. He 
looked well in evening clothes. When 
he sat down, she could still see just a 
little of his profile; and, vaguely watch- 
ing the stout Santuzza and the stouter 
Turiddu, she wondered whether, by fixing 
her eyes on him, she could make him turn 
and see her. Just then he did see her, and 
his face lighted up.. She smiled back. 
Why not? She had not so many friends 
nowadays. But it was rather startling to 
find, after that exchange of looks, that she 
at once began to want another. Would he 
like her dress? Was her hair nice? She 
wished she had not had it washed that 
morning. But when the interval came, 
she did not look round until his voice 
said: 

“How d’you do, Major Winton! Oh, 
how d’you do!” 

Winton had been told of the meeting 
in the train. He was pining for a cigar- 
ette, but had not liked to desert his 
daughter. After a few remarks, he got up 
and said, : 

“Take my pew a minute, Summerhay; 
I’m going to have a smoke.” 

He went out, thinking, not for the first 
time by a thousand: ‘Poor child, she: 
never sees a soul! Twenty-five, pretty 
as paint, and clean out of the running: 
What am I to do about her?” 

Summerhay sat down. Gyp had a queer 
feeling, then, as if the house and people 
vanished, and they two were back again 
in the railway-carriage—alone together. 
Ten minutes to make the most of! To 
smile and talk, and enjoy the look in his 
eyes, the sound of his voice and laugh. 
To laugh, too, and be warm and nice to 
him. Why not? They were friends. And, 
presently, she said, smiling, | a 

“Oh, by the way, there’s a picture in the 
National Gallery, I want you to look at. 

“Ves? Which? Will you take me: 
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“Jf you like.” 

“To-morrow’s Saturday; may I meet 

you there? What time? Three?” 
” Gyp nodded. She knew she was flushing, 
and, at that moment, with the warmth in 
her cheeks and the smile in her eyes, she 
had the sensation, so rare and pleasant, 
of feeling beautiful. Then he was gone. 
Her father was slipping back into his stall; 
and, afraid of her own face, she touched 
his arm, and murmured: 

“Dad, do look at that head-dress in the 
next row but one! Did you ever see any- 
thing so delicious?” 

And while Winton was star-gazing, the 
orchestra struck up the overture to 
“Pagliacci.” Watching that heart-break- 
ing little plot unfold, Gyp had something 
more than the old thrill, as if for the first 
time she understood it with other than 
her esthetic sense. Poor Nedda—and poor 
Canio! Poor Silvio! Her breast heaved, 
and her eyes filled with tears. Within 
those doubled figures of the tragi-comedy, 
she seemed to see, to feel that passionate 
love—too swift, too strong, too violent for 
their frail flesh, sweet and fearful within 
them. 

Thou hast my heart, and I am thine forever— 

To-night and forever I am thine! 

What is there left to me? What have I but a 
heart that is broken? 


And the clear, heart-aching music mock- 
ing it all, down to those last words: 


La commedia é finita! 


While she was putting on her cloak, her 
eyes caught Summerhay’s. She tried to 
smile—could not, gave a shake of her head, 
slowly forced her gaze away from his, and 
turned to follow Winton. 


At the National Gallery, next day, she 
was not late by coquetry, but because she 
had changed her dress at the last minute, 
and because she was afraid of letting him 
think her eager. She saw him at once, 
standing under the colonnade, looking by 
no means imperturbable, and marked the 
change in his face, when he caught sight of 
her, with a little thrill. She led him 
straight up into the first Italian room to 
contemplate his counterfeit. A top-hat 
and modern collar did not improve the 
likeness, but it was there still. 

“Well? Do you like it?” 

“Yes. What are you smiling at?” 
_“T’ve had a photograph of that, ever 
since I was fifteen; so, you see, I’ve known 
you a long time.” 

He stared. ; 

_ Great Scott! Am I like that? All 
right; I shall try and find you now.” 

But Gyp shook her head. 

_ No. Come and look at my very favor- 
ite picture, ‘The Death of Procris.? What 
is it makes one love it so? Procris is 
out of drawing and not beautiful; the 
faun’s queer and ugly. What is it—can 
you tell?” 

Summerhay looked not at the picture, 
ut at her. In esthetic sense, he was not 
€r equal. She said softly, 

“The wonder in the faun’s face, Pro- 
criss closed eves, the dog and the swans, 
and the pity for what might have been!” 

Summerh ty repeated: 

_~Ah, for what might have been! Did 
you enjoy ‘ Pagliacci’ ?” 

Gyp shivered. 

2 think I felt it too much.” 

I though: you did. I watched you.” 


- 
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| He took in nothing of all that. 


“Destruction by—love—that seems a 
terrible thing! Now show me your favor- 


though.” 

“Well?” 

“The ‘Admiral,’ for one.” 

“Yes. What others?” 

“The two Bellinis.” 

“By Jove; you are uncanny!” 

Gyp laughed. 

“You want decision, clarity, color, and 
fine texture. Is that right? Here’s an- 
other of my favorites.” 

On a screen was a tiny “ Crucifixion” by 
da Messina—the thinnest of high crosses, 
the thinnest of simple, humble, suffering 
Christs, lonely and actual in the clear, 
darkened landscape. 

“‘T think that touches one more than the 
big, idealized sort. One feels it was like 
that.. Oh! And look—the Francescas! 
Aren’t they lovely?” 

He repeated: 

“Yes; lovely!” 
“And so are you.” 

They spent two hours among those end- 
less pictures, talking a little of art and of 
much besides, almost as alone as in the rail- 
way-carriage. But, when she had refused 
to let him walk back with her, Summerhay 
stood stock-still beneath the colonnade. 
The sun streamed in under; the pigeons 
preened their feathers; people passed be- 
hind him and down there in the square. 
What 
was it in her? She was like no one he 
had ever known—not one! Different 
from girls and women in society as— 
Simile failed. Still more different from 
anything in the half-world he had met! 
Not the new sort—college, suffrage! Like 
noone! And he knew so little of her! 
Not even whether she had ever really been 
in love. Her husband—where was he; 
what was he to her? ‘The rare, the mute, 
the inexpressive She!” When she smiled, 
when her eyes—but her eyes were so quick, 


But his eyes said, 


| would drop before he could see right into 


them! How beautiful she had looked, 


gazing at that picture—her favorite—so 


| softly, her lips just smiling! 
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If he could 
kiss them, would he not go nearly mad? 
With a deep sigh, he moved down the wide, 


Se teil’ Sus EE wee ew hk | gray steps into the sunlight. And London, 


throbbing, overflowing with the season’s 
life, seemed to him empty. To-morrow— 
yes; to-morrow he could call! 


IV 


AFTER that Sunday call, Gyp sat in the 
window at Bury Street close to a bowl of 
heliotrope on the window-sill. She was 
thinking over a passage of their con- 
versation. 

‘Mrs. Fiorsen, tell me about yourself.” 

“Why? What do you want to know?” 

“Your marriage?” 

“‘T made a fearful mistake—against my 
father’s wish.. I haven’t seen my husband 
for months; I shall never see him again if 
I can help it. Is that enough?” 

‘And you love him?” 

“No:” 

“Tt must be like having your head in 
chancery. Can’t you get it out?” 

“No.” 

“Why?” 

“A case! Ugh! I couldn’t!” 

“Yes, I know—it’s hellish!” 

Was he, who gripped her hand:so hard 
and said that, really the same nonchalant 
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young man who had leaned out of the car. 
riage window, gurgling with laughter. 
And what had made the difference? She 
buried her face in the heliotrope, whose 
perfume seemed the memory of his visit: 
then, going to the piano, began to play. 
She played Debussy, McDowell, Rayel: 
the chords of modern music, pulling apart, 
suited her feelings just then. And while she 
was still playing, Winton came in. Duri 
these last nine months of his daughter's 
society, he had regained a distinct measure 
of youthfulness. Gyp stopped playing at 
once and shut the piano. 

‘““Mr. Summerhay’s been here, dad, 
He was sorry to miss you.” 

There was an appreciable pause before 
Winton answered, 

“My dear, I doubt it.” 

And there passed through Gyp the 
thought that she could never again be 
friends with a man without giving that 
pause. Then, conscious that her father 
was gazing at her, she turned and said, 

“Well, dad, was it nice in the park?” 

“Thirty years ago, they were all nobs 
and snobs; now, God himself doesn’t know 
what they are!”’ 

“‘But weren’t the flowers nice?” 

“‘Ah—and the trees, and the birds— 
but, by Jove, the humans do their best 
to dress the balance! What sort of a 
fellow is young Summerhay? Not a bad 
face.” 

She answered impassively, 

“Yes; it’s so alive.” 

In spite of his self-control, she could 
always read his thoughts quicker than he 
could read hers, and knew that he was 
struggling between the wish that she 
should have a good time and the desire to 
convey some kind of warning. He said, 
with a little sigh, 

“‘What does a young man’s fancy turn 
to in summer, Gyp?” 

“Strawberries and cream, dear.” 

And Winton said no more. 


Women who have subtle instincts and 
some experience are able to impose their 
own restraint on those who, at the lifting 
of a hand, would become their lovers. 
From that afternoon on, Gyp knew that a 
word from her would change everything; 
but she was far from speaking it. And 
yet, except at week-ends, when she went 
back to her baby at Mildenham, she saw 
Summerhay most days—in the Row, at the 
opera, or at Bury Street. She had a habit 
of going to St. James’s Park in the late 
afternoon and sitting there by the water. 
Was it by chance that he passed one day 
on his way home from chambers, and that, 
after that, they sat there together con- 
stantly? Why make her father uneasy— 
when there was nothing to be uneasy 
about—by letting him come too often to 
Bury Street? It was so pleasant, too, out 
there, talking calmly of many things, while 
in front of them the small, ragged children 
fished and put the fishes into clear glass 
bottles, to eat, or watch on rainy days, 
as is the custom of man with the minor 
works of God. 

So, in nature, when the seasons are 
about to change, the days pass, tranqul, 
waiting for the wind that brings m the 
new. And was it not natural to sit under 
the trees, by the flowers and the water, the 
pigeons and the ducks, that wonderful 
July? For all was peaceful in Gyps 
mind, except, now and then, when a sort 
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of remorse possessed her, a sort of terror, 
and a sort of troubling sweetness. 


Wi. 


SuMMERHAY did not wear his heart on 
his sleeve, and when, on the closing-day of 
term, he left his chambers to walk to that 
last meeting, his face was much as usual 
under his gray top-hat. But, in truth, he 


Get 
eS td 


Why Not Be 


had come to a pretty pass. He had his 
own code of what was befitting to a gentle- 
man.: It was perhaps a trifle “old Geor- 
gian,” but it included doing nothing to dis- | "3 
tress a woman. All these weeks he had | er ve 
kept himself in hand; but to do so had Le 
cost him more than he liked to reflect on. 
The only witness of his struggles was his 
old Scotch terrier, whose dreams he had 
disturbed night after night, tramping up 
and down the long back-to-front sitting- 
room of his little house. She knew—must 
know—what he was feeling. If she wanted 
his love, she had but to raise her finger; 
and she had not raised it. When he 
touched her, when her dress disengaged its 
perfume or his eyes traced the slow, soft 
movement of her breathing, his head would 
go round, and to keep calm and friendly 
had been torture. 
While he could see her almost every day, 
this control had been just possible; but 
now that he was about to lose her—for 
wetke—his heart felt sick withn. him. | OO 
He a a hard put - it ae th A High School Course 
world. A man passionately in love craves | Learn in your 
solitude in which to shaiesie between in Three Years ows, ome. Here i 
fierce exercise and that trancelike stillness Bush Se See eee 
when a lover simply aches or is busy con- |] {ftuities of universities and academics ™ “** || 
juring her face up out of darkness or the |] write for booklet. Send your name and address for 
sunlight. He had managed to do his work, Se” particulars. No_ obligations. 
had been grateful for having it to do; but || American Scheol of Correspondence, Dept. P-1044, Chicago, U.S.A. || 
to his friends he had not given attention “= 
enough to prevent them saying, “‘What’s | and let me see what you can do with it. 
up with old Bryan?” Always rather elu- $200 $125 a week or more. ‘My practical 
sive in his movements, he was now too | Sye will develop your talent. Filtees 
elusive altogether for those who had been | Yeats, Successful, work. for newspapers 
accustomed to lunch, dine, dance, and | curled teeainenmate ps gent te 
sport with him. And yet he shunned his | atestlesson plate.aiso collection of draw- 
own company—going wherever strange The Landon School of Mustrating and Cartooning 
faces, life, anything, distracted him. It | 149 Sel Bae, dat 
must be confessed that he had come un- 
willingly to discovery of the depth of his 
passion, aware that it meant giving up too 
much. But there are women who inspire 
feeling so direct and simple that reason 
does not come into play; and he had never 
asked himself swhether Gyp was worth 
loving, whether she had this or that qual- 
ity, such or such virtue. He wanted her 
exactly as she was; and did not weigh her 
in any sort of balance. It is possible for 
men to love passionately yet know that 
their passion is but desire, possible for men 
to love for sheer spiritual worth, feeling 
that the loved one lacks this or that charm. 
Summerhay’s love had no such divided 
consciousness. About her past, too, he 
dismissed speculation. He remembered 
having heard in the hunting-field that she 
"as Winton’s natural daughter; even then 
it had made him long to punch the head 
of that covert-side scandal-monger. The 
more there might be against the desirabil- 
ity of loving her, the more he would love 
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He walked slowly along the fiver, 
Dared he speak? At times, her face was 
like a child’s when it expects some harsh 

| or frightening word. One could not hurt 
her—impossible! But, at times, hé had 


Charmantes for the Gentlewoman 
almost thought she would like him to 


(ON) 
IVO RY P os RA ‘ L | N yt speak. Once or twice he had caught a 
| slow, soft glance—gone the moment he 
caught sight of it. 

‘He was before his time, and, leaning on 
the river parapet, watched the tide run 
down. The sun shone on the water 
brightening its yellowish swirl, and little 
black eddies—the same water that had 
flowed along under the willows past Eyn- 
sham, past Oxford, under the church at 
Clifton, past Moulsford, past Sonning, 
And he thought: “‘My God! To have her 
to myself one day on the river—one whole 

| long day!”” Why had he been so pusillani- 
mous all this time? He passed his hand 

| over his face. Broad faces do not easily 
grow thin, but his felt thin to him, and 

| this gave him a kind of morbid satisfaction. 
If she knew how he was longing, how he 
suffered! He turned away, toward White- 
hall. Two men he knew stopped to bandy 
a jest. One of them was just married. 
They, too, were off to Scotland for the 
twelfth. Pah! How stale and flat seemed 
that which till then had been the acme of 
the whole year to him! Ah, but if he had 
been going to Scotland with her! He drew 
his breath in” with a sigh that nearly re- 
moved the Home Office. 

Oblivious of the gorgeous sentries at the 
Horse Guards, oblivious of all beauty, he 
passed irresolute along the water, making 
for their aan seat; already, in fancy, he 
was sitting there, prodding at the gravel, 
a nervous twittering in his heart, and that 

| eternal question: Dare I speak? asking 
itself within him. And, suddenly, he saw 


YY that she was before him, sitting there al- 
a\? ready. His heart gave a jump. No more 
th craning—he would speak! 


- She was wearing a maize-colored muslin 


fxrra 
J G . . . 
T ESAS Cay ay to which the sunlight gave a sort of trans- 
MASTS ASAS ~parency, and sat leaning back, her knees 
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ivory—converted by skillful craft into beautiful things to delight milady’s most 
dainty fancy. 


And what a wealth of variety! The better shops show a wondrous assort- 
ment. Our Ivory Py-ra-lin brochure illustrates exclusive prices and designs not 


usually obtainable. 


THE ARLINGTON COMPANY > 
725 Broadway - - New York 
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S, 
——— | crossed, one hand resting on the knob of her 
sunshade, her face half hidden by. her 
shady hat. Summerhay clenched his teeth, 
| and went straight up to her. 
“Gyp! No; I won’t call you anything 
| else. Thiscan’t goon! You know it can't! 
| You know I worship you! If you cant 
love me, I’ve got to break away. All day, 
all night, I think and dfeam of nothing 
but you. Gyp, do you want me to go? 
Suppose she said, “‘ Yes; go!” She made 
| a little movement as if in protest, and, 
| without looking at him, answered very low: 
“Of course I don’t want you to go. How 
; could I?” 


Five of the Finest | Summerhay gasped. 


Fordhook Vegetables 
we will mailone 

For 25c packet each of 
the following Vegetables: 
Bean—Fordhook Bush Lima, the 
most famous Bush Lima. 
Beet—Black Red Ball, rich color, 
tender, fine flavor, early. 
Corn—Golden Bantam, extra ear- 
ly, hardy, luscious and sweet. 
Lettuce—Brittle Ice, large head, 
crisp and mild. 
Radish — Rapid Red, quickest 
growing round red radish, Crisp 
and solid. 
25c buys all the above. Five col~. 


lections for $1.00, mailed to 
different addresses if so ordered. 


As a Compliment to the Ladies, we 
include with each collection, a regular 
10c packet of Fordhook Favorite Asters. 


pees Annual for 1917 is bigger 
righter than ever before. 204 


a es. 
Thirty (30) varieties {illustrated in color Mailed free. 
Write for it today and please mention this publica‘ ° 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings 


Philadelphia 


9 e 
Dreer’s Giant Pansy 
THE beautiful rich colorings, and soft 
velvet of its petals have long made 
the Pansy a garden favorite. 

Dreer’s Giant Pansies are of sirong 
growth, easy to grow and aré unexcelled 
both as to'size, coloring and texture. Per 
packet—ro cents, postpaid. 


Dreer’s Garden Book for 1917 


is used by thousands of gardeners, both 
amateur and professional, who regard it as 
authoritative in the solution of all their 
gardening problems. It lists all the old 
dependable ‘varieties of Flowers and Veg- 
etables as well as the worthy nov« ties, and 
gives clear, concise, cultural information. 


A copy sent free if you n1ention th.. put lication. 


HENRYA.DREER #2Scpnis 


“Then you do love me?” 

She turned her face away. 

“Wait, please. Wait a little longer. 
When we come back, I'll tell you; 
promise!”’ 

“So long?” 

“A month. Is that long? Please! It’s 
not easy for me.” She smiled faintly, 
lifted her eyes to him just for a second. 
“Please not any more now.” 

That evening at his club, through the 
bluish smoke of cigarette after cigarette, 
he saw her face as she had lifted it for that 
one second; and now he was in heaven, 
now in hell. 

The next instalment of Beyond will 
appear in May Cosmopolitan. 
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Why the Average American Dies 
at Forty-three 


149 


‘‘He Feeds His Stomach with Tasty Junk,’’ says E. E. Rittenhouse of Equitable Life 


By R. W. Lockwood 


President of the Corrective Eating Society 


HE presidents of life insurance com-. 90 per cent of common illnesses, so will cor- 


T panies with perhaps twenty billion 
dollars’ insurance on the lives of Amer- 

icans, recently met in convention at 
the Hotel Astor in New York, and in their 
discussion brought out some of the reasons 
why the average American dies at about 
forty-three years of age. 

Accordjng to the press reports, Mr. E. E. 
Rittenhouse, Commissioner of Public Service 
and Conservation of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, said: “The average American 
would not think of mixing bricks or scrap iron 
or gravel with the fuel for his furnace, yet he 
feeds his stomach with all sorts of tasty junk, 
much of which cannot be fully digested .. . 
he is seriously overstraining his heart, arteries, 
kidneys, nerves and digestion, as the rapidly 
increasing death rate shows.” 

This statement from such an authoritative 
source—from a man who makes it his busi- 
ness to study both vital statistics and the 
causes behind them—sounds a warning which 
should be heeded by every man and woman. 

Indeed, there is no longer a doubt among 
intelligent people that many of the foods and 
combinations of foods which we are most 
accustomed to eat are the direct cause of much 
sickness. 

Yet how few of us heed the early warnings 
of illness, such as acid-stomach, fermentation, 
or constipation. I venture to say that nine 
out of ten persons suffer to a greater or less 
extent from one or more of these three symp- 
toms, which are in many cases the forerunners 
of more serious sickness. 


Stomach medicines and laxatives are plen- 
tiful, but of what avail are they? The only 
thing that a stomach medicine can do is to 
temporarily neutralize the extra amount of 
acid in the stomach, because it is stronger 
than the acid. And this injures the stomach, 
usually bringing the acid back worse than it 
was before. A laxative is just as bad, if not 
alittle worse; not only is its effect temporary, 
but all laxatives are habit-forming and are 
required in ever-increasing doses. 

If neglected, a simple case of acid-stomach 
may lead in a short time to fermentation with 
gas, and constipation. The fermenting food 
forms poisons which are absorbed into the 
blood, causing auto-intoxication, nervousness, 
mental depression, and a host of other un- 
pleasant symptoms. 

_ Is it any wonder that the officers of large 
insurance companies sound a warning against 
the evils of y rong eating? 

* * * ” * * 


But just as wrong eating is the cause of 


rect eating create and maintain both bodily 
vigor and mental energy. And by right eat- 
ing I do not mean freak foods—I mean just 
good every-day foods properly combined. 
In fact, to eat correctly, or follow a course of 
Corrective Eating it is not at all necessary to 
upset your table. 

Fugene Christian, the well-known food spe- 
cialist, has proved the efficacy of Corrective 
Eating in thousands of cases. Entirely with- 
out the use of drugs or medicines, men and 
women suffering from almost every conceiv- 
able non-organic ailment have been returned 
to health and vigor by following his simple 
directions in regard to their eating. 

* * ok * * * 


In a recent talk with Eugene Christian he 
told me of several interesting cases which had 
recently come under his care. One was a 
woman prominent in Woman Suffrage work 
in New York City. She had come to him 
with stomach and intestinal fermentation and 
gas, auto-intoxication, mental depression and 
anemia, vertigo, and threatened heart failure. 
She was very much over-weight when she 
commenced, but reduced her weight thirty- 
seven pounds during the treatment: He 
showed. me a letter she had written him 
afterward, in which she said: 


“TI am sure you will be gratified to hear 
that I continue to improve—it seems some- 
times that I must have been made over, and 
it is difficult to remember that less than eight 
months ago I was a feeble old woman de- 
pending upon daily doses of strychnia for what 
little strength I had. When I came under 
your treatment, I weighed one hundred and 
ninety-seven pounds, was hardly able to walk, 
and was subject to most serious heart attacks 
upon the slightest exertion. And now I am 
so well, so strong, that my family and friends 
maintain that it is a miracle which has restored 
me to strength and vigor of life—certainly in 
my case the cure is most remarkable because 
of my sixty-seven years.” 

Another was a well-known minister who 
had been out of his pulpit for twenty-two 
months, unable to preach or conduct the 
simplest service. He was about twenty-five 
pounds under-weight, anemic, nervous, had 
superacidity, and could not assimilate his 
food; and his heart action was very irregular. 
He had gradually declined for two years 
although treated by one of New York’s lead- 
ing physicians. Three months after he placed 
himself under Eugene Christian’s care, he 
preached the first sermon he had been able to 
preach in nearly two years. This was over 
three years ago. 


He has gained about twenty-five pounds 
in weight and since has not missed a day 
from his arduous clerical “work. He has 
steadily gained in strength and vitality and 
is to-day healthy and athletic. 


* « * * * 


But Eugene Christian’s own case is per- 
haps the most interesting of all, for it shows 
how he discovered the beginnings of the 
methods which he has since pursued so suc- 
cessfully with others—methods of selecting and 
proportioning one’s meals so as to overcome 
conditions brought about by wrong eating. 


Twenty years ago he was at death’s door; 
for several years previously he had suffered 
all the agonies of acuté stomach and intestinal 
troubles, until his doctors—among them some 
of the most noted specialists in the country 
—gave him up to die. As a last resort, he 
commenced to study the food question him- 
self. As a result of.what he learned, he suc- 
ceeded in literally eating his way back to health 
without drugs or medicines of any kind, and in 
a remarkably short space of time. 

Eugene Christian is to-day nearly sixty years 
old—or shall I say young? For he has more 
vitality, more ginger, more physical endurance 
than most youngsters in their teens. During the 
en years he has not had even so much as 
a cold. 





* *~ . * * * 


Since the remarkable success of Eugene Christian 
has become known, people have sought his advice 
in such rapidly increasing numbers that he has 
found it necessary to put his methods in printed 
form. He has written a series of 24 Little Lessons 
which tell you exactly what to eat for health, 
strength and efficiency. ° 

These lessons contain actual menus for break- 
fast, luncheon, and dinner, including corrective 
menus for almost every condition of health and 
sickness from infancy to old age, for all occupations, 
climates, and seasons. : 

With these lessons at hand it is just as though 
you were in personal contact with this great food 
specialist, because every point is so thoroughly 
covered and so clearly explained that you can 
scarcely think of a question which isn’t answered. 
You can start eating the very things that will help 
to produce the increased physical and mental 
energy which you are seeking the day you receive 
the lessons. And you are quite likely to feel some 
results after your very first balanced meal. 

If you would like to examine these ‘24 Little 
Lessons in Corrective Eating,” simply write the 
Corrective Eating Society, Dept. 94, 450 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. It is not necessary to 
enclose any money with your request. Merely 
ask to have the lessons mailed for five days’ trial 
with the understanding that you will either: send 
the small price asked, $3, or remail the books. 

(Advertisement.) 


Merely clip out and mail the following form instead of writing a letter, as this 
is a copy of the official blank adopted by the society and will be honored at once 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Dept. 94, 450 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


ff . . . . . . 
You may mail me the “Lessons in Corrective Eating” for examination. 


53 (full Payment) or remail them to you. 


Five days after I receive them, I will either send you 
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NY 
Forhan’s 


Dental Hints 


Teeth that are spaced 
allowing food to wedge 
between cause Pyorrhea 


~om~ 


Does Your Tooth-Paste 
Help Your Gums ? 


HERE’S many a pretty 

mouth with the prettiest 
kind of teeth, but with tender 
and sensitive gums that the 
touch of a tooth-brush makes 
painful! 


Harden your gums or you'll 
lose your teeth.. Prevent all ten- 
derness and bleeding with For- 
han’s Preparation every time 
you clean your teeth. Prevent at 
once the gum-shrinkage — that 
condition known as Pyorrhea 
(Rigg’s Disease) —which loosens 
teeth and exposes their unenam- 
eled parts to deeay. 

If you're approaching 40 —the age 
when four out of every five people’s gums 


commence to. shrink — the reasons for 
Forhan’s are just automatically increased, 





Forhan’s prevents gum-shrinkage—and 
it hardens gums, wholesomes them, health- 
ies them. There’s never a tender gum 
area with Forhan’s. 


If gum-shrinkage has already set in, 
start using Forhan’s and consult a dentist 
immediately for special treatment. In 30c 
and 50¢ tubes in United States. 


forhans 


For The Gums 


o . of: 0 
Use it as a Dentifrice 
If your druggist hasn’t 
it,send us his name with 
0c in stamps and we 
will send 5 trial tubes. 
Forhan Co., 194 Sixth 
Avenue, New York. 


of a Successful Letter” 


—an amazing little book, written in me-to-you language, 
by Ad-Man Davison, the highest-paid letter writer in t 


world. Your short cut to the mastery of letter writing! 
For every Businessman, .Sales Manager, Mail Order 
Advertising or Letter Writer, Student, Correspondent, 
Secretary, Stenographer. How to make your letters get 
the business. How to create the buying desire. How to 
cure yourself of writing Long letters. How to start your 
letter.~ How to inspire confidence. How to make up the 
other man’s mind. How to write wind-ups that get the 
order. Bythe author of ‘‘The Collection of 200 Master 
Business Letters." The Ten Great Secrets of a Successful 
Letter reveal the newest letter-writing psychology, reduced 
to simple A BC Wy “the Scribe Sapreme of Advertising- 
dom.”" Don't miss it. Cloth bound; convenient size; 
postpaid, $1. Order today. Ad-Man Davison Publishers, 
Dept. C, 105 East 21st Street, New York. 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


. By Dr. WINFIELD SCOTT MALL, Ph.D. 
Mustrated 320 Pages 


SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and 
Every young woman should knew 
What every young husband and 
Every young wife should know 
‘ What every parent should know 
Postage 10c. The Only Sex BookbyaNoted Authority 
In plain wrapper Money back if not satisfied. 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 403 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 
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The Life of Charles Frohman 


(Continued from page 91) 


next day, the manager was almost ina state 
of panic. He said to Charles Dillingham, 
who was with him: 

“Dillingham, you know how I hate to 
go to see doctors. You also know what is 
the matter with me. Why don’t you go as 
my understudy, and tell the doctor what 
is the matter with you? He will give you a 
nice little prescription or advise you to go 
to the Riviera or to Carlsbad.” 

“All right,”’ said Dillingham; ‘“T’ll do 
what you say.” 

Promptly at four o’clock, Dillingham 
showed up at the specialist’s office and said 
He was subjected to a 
drastic inquisition. He had entered the 
doctor’s office in the best of health. He 
emerged from it, worn and weary. 

When he staggered into Frohman’s room 
two hours later and told his tale of woe, 
Frohman laughed so heartily over the epi- 
sode that he was a well man the next day. 


MIXING JEST WITH LIFE 


After his shyness, the greatest thing 
about Forhman’s personality was _his 
He mixed jest with life, and it 
enabled him to meet crisis after crisis 
with unflagging spirit and smiling serenity. 
Once he was asked this question: 

“What is the difference between metro- 
politan and out-of-town audiences?”’ 

“Fifty cents,’ he replied. , 

Charles Dillingham was ordered to 
hurry to New York. From a small town 
up New York State he wired: 


Washout on line. 
possible. 

Frohman promptly sent the following 
reply: 


Never mind your wash. Buy a new shirt 
and come along at once. 


Will report as soon as 


After Edna May married Oscar Lewi- 
sohn, she gave a large reception on her 
return from the honeymoon. She sent 
Charles Frohman one of the conventional 
engraved cards that read: 


At home, Thursday, from four to six. 


Frohman immediately sent back the 
card, on which he had written, “‘So am I.” 

Once, when Frohman and Dillingham 
were crossing to Europe on the Oceanic, 
they had as fellow passenger, Henry 
Dazian, the well-known theatrical cos- 
tumer, on whom Frohman delighted to 
play pranks. On the first day out, Dilling- 
ham came rushing back to Frohman with 
this exclamation: 

“There are a couple of card-sharks on 
board, and Dazian is playing with them. 
Don’t you think we had better warn him?” 

“No,” ‘replied Frohman; “warn the 
sharks.” 

Behind all of Frohman’s jest and humor 
was a big and serious outlook on life. Nor 
was it unmixed with big philosophy. 

He was visiting Sir George Alexander, at 
his country house in Kent. Alexander, 


| who is a great dog-fancier, asked Frohman 


to accompany him while he chained up his 
animals. Frohman watched the perform- 
ance with great interest. Then he turned 
to the actor-manager and said, 


“T have got a lot of dogs out at my country 
place in America, but I never tie them up,” 

“Why?” asked Alexander. 

“Let other people tie up the dogs. Yoy 
let them out, and they will always like you,” 

One gets an intimate flash of the man’s 
real character through an episode that 
happened in the last year of his life:- With 
an old friend he was discussing human com. 
pensation. His companion suddenly asked, 

“Tf you had your life to live over again, 
would -you become a theatrical manager?” 

Frohman’s instant reply was, ‘ 

“If I could feel that I would be sur. 
rounded by the same circle of players and 
writers that have made me—yes. - Other. 
wise, no.” ' 

Though his enterprises involved mil- 
lions, Frohman had an extraordinary disre- 
gard of money. To him, it was 4 means to 
an end.. He summed up his whole attitude 
one day, when he said: ns) shige 

““My work is to produce plays that sue- 
ceed so that I can produce plays “that 
will not succeed. This is why I must have 
money.” a 

No one, perhaps, has summed up this 
money-attitude of Frohman’s better than 
George Bernard Shaw, who said of him: 

‘There is a prevalent impression that 
Charles Frohman is a hard-headed Ameri- 


. can man of:business who would not look at 


anything that is not likely to pay. On'the 
contrary, he is the most wildly romantic 
and adventurous man of my acquaintance. 
As Charles XII bécame an excellent soldier 
because of his passion for putting himself 
in the way of being killed, so Charles Froh- 
man became a famous manager through 
his passion for putting himself in the way 
of being ruined.” os 

In many respects, Frohman’s attitude 
toward money was almost childlike. « He 
left all financial details to his subordinates. 
All he wanted to do was to produce plays 
and be let alone. Upon himself he spent 
little. He once said, “All I want is 4 good 
meal, a good cigar, good clothes, a good 
bed to’sleep in, and freedom to produce 
whatever plays I like.” ; 

He was a magnificent loser. Failure 
never disturbed him. When he saw that a 
piece was doomed, he indulged in no obitu- 
ary talk. “Let’s go to the next,” he said, 
and on he went. 


A MAN OF SIMPLE TASTES 


Like every great man, Charles Frob- 
man’s tastes were simple. He always wore 
clothes of one pattern, and the style seldom 
varied. He wore no jewelry except a ring 
on his little finger. One of his eccentricities 
was that he never carried a watch. Hea 
ways said, “No matter where you.Are, 
some one always has a watch, or you cal 
see a clock.” : 

Frohman never married. A friend once 
asked him why he had chosen to be 
bachelor. ad 1 

“My dear fellow,” he answered, had, 
possessed a wife and family, I could never 
have taken the risks which, as a theatric 
manager, I am constantly called upon to 
do.” 
Frohman’s letters to his intimates were 
characteristic. He always wrote them 
hand with a blue pencil, and on whatevet 
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scrap of paper happened to be at hand. 
He wrote as he talked, in quick, epigram- 
matic sentences. Like Barrie, he wrote one 
of the most incorrigible of hands.  Fre- 
quently, instead of a note, he drew a pic- 
ture to express a sentiment or Convey an 
invitation. One reason for this was that 
the man saw all life in terms of the theater, 
and it was a series of scenes. 

With regard to home life, Frohman had 
none. He always dwelt in apartments in 
New York. The only two places where he 
really relaxed were at Marlow, in England, 
and at his country place near White Plains, 
Westchester County, New York. He 
shared the ownership of this establishment 
with Charles Dillingham. It entered 
largely into his plans. Here his few inti- 
mates, like Paul Potter, Haddon Chambers, 
and Augustus Thomas, came and talked 
over plays and productions. 


FROHMAN’S HOME IN AMERICA 


The way he came to acquire an interest 
in the White Plains house is typical of the 
man and his methods. - Charles Dillingham 
had bought the place. One day, Frohman 
and Gillette lunched with him there. 
Frohman was greatly taken with the estab- 
lishment. The three men sat at a round 
table. Frohman beamed and said: 

“This is the place for me. I want to sit 
at the head of this table.” It was his way 
of saying that he wanted to acquire an 
ownership in it, and from that time on he 
wasapart-proprietor. With characteristic 
generosity, he insisted upon paying two- 
thirds of the expenses. Then, in his usual 
lavish fashion, he had it remodeled. 

Out of the Frohman ownership of the 
White Plains house came one of the many 
Frohman jests. Its conduct was so ex- 
pensive that Frohman, one day, said to 
Dillingham, 

_“Let’s rent a theater and make it pay 
for the maintenance of the house.” 

Frohman then leased the Garrick, in 
New York, but the joke was that, instead 
of making money on it, he lost heavily. 

Frohman probably read more plays than 
any theatrical manager of his time. This 
precluded any outside reading. In his 
last years, however, he developed a great 
admiration for Lincoln. He had a fac- 
simile copy of the Gettysburg “Address” 
on one of the book-shelves in his office. 
_In summing up the qualities that made 
Frohman great, you find, in the last analy- 
sis, that he had two in common with most 
dynamic leaders of men. One was an in- 
cisive, almost uncanny ability to probe 
into the hearts of men, strip away the su- 
perficial, and find the real substance. 

Again, Frohman had an extraordinary 
quality of unconscious hypnotism. Men 
who came to him in anger went away in sat- 
ished peace. They succumbed to what was 
otten an overwhelming personality. 

He proved this in the handling of his 
women stars. They combined a group of 
Varied and conflicting temperaments. His 
a the perfect understanding, and no one 
gee expressed it than Ethel Barry- 
thing? Who said, “To try to explain some- 
hi § to Charles Frohman was to insult 

im, 

— Per a Frohman, the man 
scone sroke his word, who never made 

ract. He will not be soon forgotten. 
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re You Hitting at Nothing? 


Some men are like a shot gun that scatters without much force in any one 

spot. Others are like the rifle that sends the bullet straight to the bull’s eye. 
‘ How about you? 

Herbert P. Mee, Material Accountant of the 

Southern Pacific Railroad, aimed at nothing 

and hit it—unti/l—but let him teil his story 

himself. 










“Like most people, I was a drifter, admiring 
success, weakly wishing for better things to come, 
with no conception of what those better things 
were or how to proceed to get them. 

“T aimed at nothing and hit it. 

“I performed each task that presented itself, did it 
fairly well and then lay back awaiting the next task, 
using the spare time to build castles in Spain. 

“Paragraph One, Lesson One of your 


Course in Personal 
Efficiency 


started me to thinking. If the Course had done 
nothing else for me than this, it was well worth the 
price paid. But it did more. 

“As an immediate benefit, I have an increased 
capacity for work which my superiors were not slow 
to recognize, so that for the most part I am relieved 
of my old duties and aaalauell to much more 
important work. 

“Young people who wish to get ahead, but don’t 
know the why, the how or the way, can get the 
information very cheaply through the Course. 

“Old people, given over to pessimism, loss of 
interest, and with apparently weakened vitality 
and enthusiasm, will get the jolt of their life reading 
the Course through but once.” 




























His 
Letter 
»-» 


Is it skill you want? Efficiency taught the U.S. Navy to shoot 1200 times 
as well today as at Santiago. Is it money? Efficiency brought a great west- 
ern railroad a million and a half inone year. Isit Economy? A California 
state official saved $2700 on one job after he had his third lesson of this 
course. Is it Education? A prominent man of Louisville, Ky., got his first 
big step that way from the first lesson of this course. 
Harrington Emerson acquired in practical work with many corporations 
the knowledge and experience that enabled him to write this course. He 
ye is still the president of an Efficiency Company directing efficiency 
work in a number corporations. In his work he has to teach and train many 
young men, some of whom today hold highly paid positions. He has 
thought efficiency for forty years; he has taught it for thirty years; 
during twenty years he slowly collected the data for this course. 
You can learn from the lessons of this course how you é 
can save an hour, two hours, a dollar, two dollars, out 
of each day and how you can make the day a better 
day atthesametime. You can study this course and 
make yourself efficient in your own life in 15 minutes a 
day and for little more than a dollar a lesson. 


First 


Lesson F REE 


Send only two 2c stamps for postage 










































It’s too big to explain—too new and too vital. Send the coupon Cc 

_- . ~ ccd : a Ks a ompan 
for the first lesson free. Follow its instructions. Then if you feel o 30 Irvi PI y 
your work easier and its results bigger — you can have the whole ‘7 rving Fiace 
course. Let the course reorganize you and your life — as its New York 


oe have reorganized hundreds of plants and factories. ‘7 Send me particulars about 
Your capital is brains—your servant is time. Let this course your course in Efficiency and 
teach you to make the most of both. ° Y Story of Emerson, also the first 
Whoever—wherever—whatever you are you need Effi- a yh he TE 
ciency. Send the coupon today for the whole story I enclose ‘two 2c stamps for postage. 
and the first lesson FREE and the book, ‘“‘A Short 

Cut to Success.’”’ a 4 


. : ing Pla 
Review of Reviews Co., *° jrving Place 


PONE he 5 6a Sarde anhaeesintas Chew 
GA 6.08 35 ceceut tear eencewkde 








Your Summer Outing Planned Free 


No matter where you’re going, you can get definite information 
about the cost of your trip, the best travel routes, hotel rates and 
service, sightseeing and sports at journey’s end, from Cosmopolitan’s 
National Travel Bureau. 

Ask us about any place. Data on thousands of resorts, hotels, routes, 
right here and yours for the asking. 

Just tell us where you want to go, when you want to go, how long you 
expect to be gone amd how much you expect to spend. Address 


., Cosmopolitan National Travel Bureau 


119 West 40th Street - - - New York City 
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WELL 


WORTH 
HAVING! 


HARRISON 
FISHER 


© ‘*Winners’’ 


New Pictures ooo.nma 


Not to collect Harrison Fisher pictures is to 


be behind the times. 


quantities, so order at once. ‘‘Winners’’ is 


We print only limited 


particularly fascinating, and ‘‘Over the Tea 


Cup”’ is one of the best subjects Mr. Fisher 


has yet painted. 


Price, 20c each, postpaid— 
all deliveries guaranteed. 


Send for our 


new FREE 


FISHER catalog of all his 


pictures in miniature. 


All 11 x 14 inches— 
In full color. 


© ‘‘The King of Hearts’ 


© ** The Curio”’ 


1LL DELIVERIES GUARANTEED. If outside the United States, add 10c for registration. 


COSMOPOLITAN PRINT DEPARTMENT 


119 West 40th Street 





An Automatic ¢ 
VALET Service 9 = 


Press your trousers EVERY DAY 
of your life for less than 1 month’s 
tailor’s pressing bills and look spic 
and span ALWAYS _Leahey’s 
Heatless Trouser Press 


(Protected by U. S._ Letters 
Patent No. 1,112,922) 
makes a perfect knife-like crease 
in 15 minutes. Complete press- 
ing in 2 to 3 hours. A Crease., 
Presser, Stretcher and Hanger com- 
bined in one. 
Preserve your trousers—no more 
hot irons to make shiny “‘ pants”’ and 
destroy the original fibre of the cloth. 
Use the HEATLESS method—frst 
cost is the only cost. Weight 20 oz. 
Of finest waterproof manila fibre 
board, wi-h heavily nickel-plated 
clamps of finest -tempered spring 
steel. This 
Wonderful Money-Saver 
—no operating cost—cuts out all 
tailor’s bills and saves trou-_ers 
Trousers pressed while you slee 
or travel. est Point Cadets all 
use Heatless method. 
New Trousers for Old 
The HEATLESS method—no scorching iron—makes 
your trousers look like new daily. Average cost 1. a 
month. Money back if you want it. That's fair, isn’t it? 
At Your Dealer's or—Mail the Coupen 
One dealer sells 36,000. The country taken by storm 
—nothing like it since the safety razor. Dealers— 
write at once. 


10 Days’ Free Trial Guaranteed 


Auto Vacuum Freezer Co. 53 W. Broadway, New York City 


(Trouser Press Dept.) 
Enclosed find $1.; for which please send me postpaid 
one Leahey’s HEAT LESS Trousers Press. If at the 
end of ro days I do not wish to keep it, I will return 
it to you and you will return my dollar. 


Slim or medium build 


New York City 





Offers You 
A Big Future 
This Year 


RESOLVE TO-DAY that during this year you will 
accomplish something especially worth while. Com- 
mence devoting some of your spare time to acquir- 
ing the accomplishment that opened the way to 
fortune for such successful men as Frank A. Vander- 
lip,’ Pres., National City Bank of New York; George 
B. Cortelyou, Preg., Consolidated Gas Co. of New 
York; Joseph Callean Gen. Mgr., Wall Street Jour- 
nal; and many others. 


That accomplishment is EXPERT SHORTHAND— 
not the mediocre shorthand that fits you for a poorly 
paid position an ordinary office stenographer, but 
the specialist's shorthand that trains you to fill the 
most responsible and most high] paid positions in the 
stenographic world—positions paying from $2,000 to 
we yearly—and in some cases much more than 
that. 


Robert F. Rose will train you, by mail, for this expert 
wor He will teach you the same system that has 
made him one of the m~st expert shorthand writers in 
the country and qualified him to make official reports 
of such important events as government legal cases, 
national political conventions, etc.—work which re- 
quires the highest degree of speed and accuracy and 
which pays almost incredible sums to the reporter. 


You are completely protected by a money- 

back guarantee in case you are dissatisfied 

with thig course. We cooperate in securing 
a position for you when you finish. 


Even if you are already a stenographer, you need the 
Rose Course. Ordinary shorthand will not win for you 
the high-salaried positions. You need EXPERT 
shorthand—and this course will give it to you without 
interfering in any way with your regular work. 


SEND FOR THE FREE BOOK 


How To BECOME A MASTER OF SHORTHAND—it will 
be sent with full particulars of the Rose course without 
putting you under expense or obligation of any kind. 


Make This Start to Success — NOW 
—resolve that in a short time you will master this ex- 
pert shorthand that leads so directly to independence. 
The first step is to send for full, free information. 
Do it now! 


Funk & Wagnalis Company, Dept. 933, 354 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
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The Gray Hair 


(Continued from page 58) 


And Blake, studying the chautieur’s face. 
saw that it was not the face of the man 
who had been 1n court, though enough like 
it to deceive anyone save a close relative 
or most intimate friend at a casual glance, 
But even a stranger, studying this face. 
could see that it was not the face of the 
chauffeur of the court-room. Yet the ex- 
traordinary likeness was there, and un. 
doubtedly had deceived the garage pro- 
prietor. 

The latter answered Heenan. 

‘No, sir; but I thought it was, and——” 

“Is the man lying? Did the other man 
look enough like this fellow?’’ Heenan 
asked Blake. 

“Considering the circumstances, and 
that this man expected to see his own 
employee and was nervous and excited— 
ves, he does,” replied Blake. 

Heenan grunted. He addressed the 
chauffeur. 

“Where were you, then, if you weren't 
in court? What’s your name, anyway?” 

“Leary, sir. Mike Leary. Where was]? 
I had a fare last night—picked him up at 
Madison Square about eight o'clock. He 
had me drive him over to the East Side, 
He made me stop before a saloon and in- 
vited me in to have a drink. I had the 
drink, and then we got back in the car. 
He said he’d like to ride on the front seat 
with me, and I let him. Then I remember 
him askin’ me where I lived, and I told 
him. That’s the last thing I remember. 
I woke up in my own room this mornin’ 
with an awfui head, and I went straight 
over to the garage, and the boss asked me 
why I shook him after court this mornin’, 
and then I asked him what he meant, and 
then 

‘‘We can guess the rest,’’ interrupted 
Heenan. “Do you know where you had 
that drink?” 

Leary shook his head. 

“‘It was somewhere on the Bowery, near 
Chatham Square. I don’t seem to remem- 
ber just where.” 

“‘Could you recognize your fare?’’ 

“T dunno, sir. He wore his hat down 
over his forehead, and his coat collar was 
turned up high.” 

“Did your landlady see him when he 
brought you home?” 

‘‘She told me this mornin’ that she found 
me on the front step with a terrible bun on, 
sir. I was alone, and she said the bell had 
rung. I supposed I’d rung it; but—— 

“Vou supposed?” sneered Heenan. 
“Well, there’s no charge against you, but 
I warn you not to leave town and to hold 
yourself in readiness to report to me any 
time I send for you.” 

“Ves, sir; yes, sir,” gasped the chauf- 
feur. And he and his employer backed 
fearsomely out of the office, considering 
themselves lucky not to be detained in 4 
cell. Heenan had a most overbearing and 
awesome manner. 

The new commissioner wheeled about 
in his newly acquired chair and looked 
disgustedly at Blake. ; . 

‘Well, you’ve made a fine job of this, 
haven’t you? Had the murderer right m 
court and never detained him. It’s about 
time I took hold.” 

Wonderment crowded resentment from 
Blake’s mind. (Continued on page 159) 
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The newest Gruen 4 
achievemen!—the 19- ~ 
jewel Very-Verithin A 
adjusted to six posi- % 
tions and tempera- : 
tures: Ultra gold ; 
filled, $50; 14k solid a 
gold, $75: 18k solid 14 
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% 











gold. $100. Loui 
XIV dial, $5 extra. 


ne Word from a Woman's Lips 


































































on” 9) } ate h if 
How it gave to this country its finest watch A 
* 
“ur : Zs a . 9 « 
ACK in the days when our gran im others were girls, Romance How much Dietrich Gruen’'s wife was responsible for his continued 4 
began working changes in the watchmaking industry of this ambition for watch improvement, we do not know. It is pleasant t } 
country. think that she inspired him to still greater efforts. Be that as it may, the , + 
: . . o0s uccess of the 16-size did not satisfy him. He saw that all watches were 
Sailing over the sea came Dietrich Gruen. a brilliant young horol st a : 4 7 
gradu as from his apprentic cahio ¢ "the eee ang her aes _ not only too large, but too thick. He determined that the Gruen watch ‘7 
radu € I S é nt o the fz ous Martens o *reib g. $1 
doce sheatiads tate tas daeameinriens of wntatien tn Mateaetied te tad should be the pioneer thin watch, as it had been the pioneer 16-size w: 
1 le + , t > f > 
decided to visit a brother in America. He began then a series of experiments toward that end, trying for a 4 
kit tanoe te Gal te'tnee., Sha wacet Son Seen new ‘principle that would enable him to secure watch thinness without f 
. i I ! i lit e > Li oO c Ss S\ E 
: , ss cutting down the size and strength of part 
ed all his plans, and made hit n decide upon An ing de . nes = ' 4 
ind as the place to carry out his lifelong ambition ‘ Many years had passed since Dietrich Gruen’s marriage, and three . 
turer. sons had come to bless it. The eldest of these hz ad grown up and b BS) 
trained, here and abroad, in the watchmaking skill of his race. 
x A business built on idzals eldest son now took up with the father the latter’s ambition, and i 
together they worked to realize it. 7 
T + h \ruer tarted h hy » 1 } »7 , vin ! i 
Di Gruen arte 1 his business with the ideal of givi 1g d How they at last accomplished it is shown by the wheel train il! i 
: xceptional me But for its production his though ration below. In Europe and America the Gruen Verithin immedi 4 

















ally tos itzerland, where from time out of mind the fines took the lead as the thinnest accurate watch made—a position it 

en made held ever since. 4 
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With cunning fingers the watchmakers of Madre-Biel, Switzerla 3 












her a group of the finest craftsmen, and 








There he gathered toget 

























esta ed his first factory for the production of watch movements adjust and finish the machine-made parts by hand after the origi 
importing these movements and adjusting them to their cases in model. In Cincinnati. located on ‘‘ Time Hill," is the beautiful A meri- ; 
America can Service Plant and Gold-case Factory where the gold cases are made t 
most at once the Gruen watcl and the watches receive their fina ‘ 
“ge gc he Meg chescera dang: : adjustments. Here, too, duplicate 
i high standing among the parts are kept always on hand a 































































if this country. In the years 
llowed not only did this watch The demand for these watches dur- 4 
he highest standards of the ing the past seven years being greater é 
aking industry of that day. than the production, obliges us to é 
sugh his own inventions and limit their sale through about 1200 “ff 
improvements Dietrich Gruen materi- jeweler agencies, but those who want = 
ally advanced that standard. a watch for long service, a watch = 
in whose accuracy and beauty they $ 
Pikssssrton will always take pride, will find f 
toneering among the best jewelers in every f 
. locality one or two who are proud 0 
About 1874 Dietrich Gruen con- to display the Gruen agency sign. 3 
ceived the idea of reducing the size of J . : y ; ; <= Fixed pric $27.50 to $200. 00. : 
watches. At that time the smallest No. W839. New Gruen Wristlet model with Louis XIV Highest perf ction attainable in z 
watch mate was -what is known as platinized dial, 14k green or yellow gold bracelet of exclu- grades marked “Precision.” a 
the 18- but after many trials and sive design, and finely adjusted movement, $55. S839. If your jeweler cannot supply you 
experin oma he succeeded in produc- Mounted on silk ribbon band, $45. Others $25 to $200. write us, naming model you are inter- o 
ing what is now known as the 16-size. ested in, and we will arrange for yor 4 
a many years thereafter this was | ke ob lala a es to see it. THE GRUEN WATCI * 
a uaa size watch, and is the size made today by all watch MANUFACTURING C O.. 33 Fountain Square, Cc ineinnati, Ohio. ) * 
o acturers for railroad use, So that Dietrich Gruen may be said ‘* Makers of the famous Gruen Watches since 1874. Factories: Cincin- j 
to have been the first railroad watch manufacturer in America. nati and Madre-Biel, Switzerland. Canadian Branch, Toronto, Canada 














What made the Gruen Verithin possible 


(Osmopoliians Iravel Departmen} 


CANADA 
Montreal 


RITZ-CARLTON. Latest of the fa- 
mous Ritz group of Hotels offering the 
utmost in hotel accommodations and 
service to the discriminating. Mr. 
Frank S. Quick, Mar. 


ARKANSAS 
Hot Springs 


MAJESTIC HOTEL.& BATHHOUSE 
Where the pleasures of recreation and 
pleasures of getting well are delightfully 
combined. The wonderful radio-active 
hot water baths and bracing ozone from 
natural forest, and mild winter temper- 
atures, make this a most delightful 
winter resort. 18 hole golf course. Gov- 
ernment roads for riding and driving. 
Write for illustrated booklét. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 


CONGRESS HALL HOTEL 
American and European Plan. Wash- 
ington’s Exclusive Hotel. 

S. A. Manuel, Mer. 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville 


HOTEL WINDSOR, facing Hemming 
Park, the South’s most beautiful Hotel, 
entirely remodeled, under new manage- 
ment European Plan Magnificent 
new Terrace Dining Room. Unique Jap- 
anese Dining Room. A delightful stop 
en route to Southern Florida resorts. 


GEORGIA 


Savannah 


THE DE SOTO 


American Plan 
Minimum Rate 
$5.00 
Under Direction of 
Charles E. Phenix 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 


New KAISERHOF 
Clark Sireet & Jackson Boulevard. 450 
Rooms—$1.50 and up, with bath $2.00 
up. Most centrally located. One block 
from LaSalle Station, Post Office & Board 
of Trade. Write for folder’‘C"’ with map 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville 


THE TYLER HOTEL—Fireproof. Lo- 
cated centrally. Room with bath $1.50 | 
& $2. Automobile tourists will find in 
our hotel a home. Bosler Hotel Co 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 


HOTEL LENOX, BOSTON: Con- 
venient to theatres, business, shopping 
sections, ack Bay Stations. Room 
with bath $2.50 and up. Send for 
‘*Booklet A.”’ 


ESSEX HOTEL. Turn to left, leaving 
South Station Terminal—there it is. Big 
quiet, well furnished. Room and bath 
$2.50 up. Fireproof. D. Reed, Mer 


HOTEL WESTMINSTER. Centrally 
Located—on beautiful Copley Square. The 
residential apartment hotel of Boston. 250 
Rooms en suite. Send for Special Booklet. 


Worcester 


TOUR NEW ENGLAND. Send a 2c 
stamp to Hotel Bancroft, Worcester, Mass., 
for complete itinerary of New England's 
Historical Points of Interest and Famous 
Beauty Spots. 
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DIRECTORY OF HOTELS AND RESORTS 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 


— 


WORLD’S GREATEST 
HOTEL SUCCESS 


IN WORLD'S GREATEST RESORT. 
CENTER OF SOCIAL LIFE 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


D.S. WHITE, Pres., J. W. MOTT, Gen. Mer | 


HOTEL ST. CHARLES 
Before making reservation write to the 
St. Charles, leading family hotel. Di- 
rectly on the Boardwalk. P.O. Box 1385. 


NEW YORK CITY—Continued 


HOTEL BRETTON HALL—Broad- 
way, 85th to 86th Sts. Largest and 
most attractive uptown hotel. Sub- 
way station and Broadway surface cars 
at door. All the comforts and advan- 
tages of the better New York hotels at 
One-third Less Price. 


HOTEL SEYMOUR, 50 West 45th St., 
bet. Fifth.Ave. and Broadway—the very 
Heart of Theatre & Shopping Districts 
—3 blocks from Grand Central Termin- 
al. High-class hotel with 
rates. W. T. MONTGOMERY, 


THE WOLCOTT. 
| Thirty-first Street, by Fifth Avenue. 
| A Smart se for Smart People. 

a | G. -T. 


Stockham, Prop. 


THE CLENDENING, 202 W. 103d St. 
| Short Block from Broadway Subway. 
| A Hotel of Quality_and Refinement at 
| the following Rates Per Suite. Not Per 

Person: Parlor, Bedroom and Bath (1 
| or 2 Persons), $2.00,$2.25,$3.00 per day. 


| Parlor, 2 Bedrooms and Bath (2 to 4 
| Persons), $3.00 to $3.50 per day. 


Parlor, 3 Bedrooms and Bath (4 to 6 
Persons), $4.00 to $5.00 per day. 
Write for Booklet T and map of city. 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL 
41st St. and Broadway 
Centre of New York's activities. 300 
outside rooms with bath—Rates: one 


| Person $2.0. up; two persons $2.50 up. | 


Se eee ae 


'Let us help you plan 
| your summer outing—now 


It is not too early to make plans for your sum- 


mer outing. 


Why not make your choice now and have the fun 


Your vacation will be perfectly planned if you 


| 

| of weeks of anticipation? 
| call upon us to help you. 
Maine—Woods, lakes and seacoast. 
White Mountains — Fine _ motor 
roads, mountain climbing, exhilarat- 
ing pine-laden air. 
Catskills-Adirondacks — Camping, 
canoeing, and hiking. Ideal for out 
of-door life. 


The St.Lawrence-Thousand Islands 
- Charming scenery. Fishing and 
boating. Hotel or cottage life. 

The Jersey Coast — The best surf 
bathing in th world 

The Great Lakes—Embracing the 





NEW YORK STATE 
Buffalo 


HOTEL IROQUOIS 
Fireproof. 
KNOWN 
BEST. 
Located in the heart of the City. 
UNSURPASSED CUISINE. 
H. M. Gerrans, Pres 
E..C. Green, Mgr. | 


NATIONALLY AS BUFFALO'S 


NEW YORK CITY 


THE HOTEL BELLECLAIRE, Broad- 
way at 77th St., N. Y. The theory of 
the management of this hotel is to do 
everything possible to contribute to the 
comfort of its guests and to charge 
fair prices for excellent service. 

Robert D. Blackman. 


HOTEL MARSEILLES, B’way at 103 
St. Subway Sta If you enjoy your | 
home you will enjoy the Marseilles. 
Coolest rooms & delightful atmosphere. 
Room and bath from $2 per day: larger 
suites in proportion M. E. Burke, | 
Manager. 


“Colorado—The Nation's playground. 


Tell us where you want to go, how long you expect to 
be gone, and how much you want to spend, and we will 
help you plan a pleasant trip. 


| HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON, 


| tres 


| E. B. Seaman, Pres 


|; day upwards. 


well-known Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota resorts. 


Out-door life in all its phases. 


Yellowstone and Glacier Parks— 
Scenic wonders of the great North- 
west. 

Yosemite Valley - Lake Tahoe — 
Yosemite fame the world over. 
Tahoe likened to the Italian lakes. 
The Cascades-Mt. Rainier Park— 
Where motoring and camping go 
hand in hand. Fine fishing along 
the scenic Columbia River. 


Our service is free. 





Cosmopolitan’s National Travel Bureau 
119 West 40th Street, N. Y. City 


HOTEL SEVILLE—Half block from 
5th Ave., Mad. Ave. & 29th St. The 
centre of everything, but away from all 
noise. Double room, with bath, $3 up; 
single, $1.50. 


29 E. 29th St. For women. Rooms $1.50a 
day up. Meals a la carte;also table d’hote 
Luncheon 40c. Dinner 50c. Booklet free. 


HOTEL RICHMOND—70 W. 46th St. 
N. Y. In the midst of best shops, thea- 
and uptown business districts 
Running water or bath in every room; 
$1.50 per day up. Write for Booklet C. 
& Manager. 


HOTEL MAJESTIC—Fronting Cen- 
tral Park, at its west 72nd St. gateway. 
‘‘Near to all that’s desirable; far from 
all that’s undesirable."" Rooms $2 per 
Illustrated booklet free. 





MICHIGAN 
Mt. Clemens 


MOUNT CLEMENS MINERAL 


| BATHS: for Rheumatism and kindred 


ailments. Bathhouses and hotels open 
all year. Send for Booklet. Business 
Men's Association, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


reasonable | 
Mer. | 


es 


Ly 
OHIO 
Clevelan 


~ 


——— 
THE HOLLENDEN. 800 Rooms: 


with bath, $2.00 and up. ‘Opean, 
Sixty per cent entirely cow. eopean. 
unsurpassed. Best location in the city, 


oe. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston 


ST. JOHN HOTEL 
Located in center of beautiful Colonial 
Charleston. Near Battery and His. 
toric Buildings. American Plan. Rates 
and Booklet upon request 


—==—————=—=—=—_—_—_—_—_——- 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville 


Albemarle Bark, ASHEVILLE, N.C. 


One of those “ wholly satisfying” places 
Which you find once in a while and never 
forget. Simple, perfect service, home 
like informality, refined atmosphere, 
pleasant, cultivated people. Facilities 
for all outdoor sports the year ‘round, 
PERFECT GOLF IN A PERFECT CLIMATE 
1s8-Holes Turt Greens 


Write for Booklet—Make Reservations. 


IN AMERICA — AN ENGLISH INN 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 


THE ST. JAMES 
Walnut at 13th Philadelphia. 
Three blocks from Pennsylvania or 
Reading Stations, in the center of thea- 
tre & shopping districts. Distinctive ser- 
vice and excetient Cuisine. Thoroughly 
modern and fireproof. Rooms with bath, 
$2 up R. J. Ritchie, Manager. 


HOTEL ADELPHIA 
Chestnut at 13th, 
Philadelphia, Pa 
400 Rooms 400 Baths 
Moderate Tariff 
Roof Garden 


Provan, Mer. Director. 


David B. 
HOTEL VENDIG, PHILADELPHIA. 
in the heart of the city, 250 rooms with 
bath and ice water. $2 and up. James 
C. Walsh, Manager. 


STENTON : 
Broad and Spruce Sts., Phila. 
Refined—Family Hotel 
Ideal Location. Arthur F. Heeb, Mgt. 
etude as entamatn nail den teens eens 


Pittsburgh 


MONONGAHELA HOUSE: _ conve- 
niently situated. Magnificent river view. 
Rooms $1 per day & up; with bath $2 «& 
up. Additional person $I per. day in any 
room. J. B. Kelley, Manager. 


————————————————————— 
TEXAS 


Galveston 


a ee eee 


HOTEL GALVEZ, on famous sea wall. 
AtlanticCity ofSouth Climate ideal.Golf, 


i i ‘uisine excelled. 
bathing & fishing. Cuisine unexce 
Moderate prices. P. L. Saunders, Mgr. 


—————————————————————— 
TOURIST AGENCIES 


Boston 


~~ 


acne aaa 
‘OURS 
RAYMOND-WHITCOMB - 


The height of luxury in travel 
and domestic tours at frequent interes 
Dept. 4, 17 Temple Place, Boston, 4 
cor scae ociseasiemntimen aia eee 


New York City 


LITTLE. JOURNEYS TH 

ae cheb tial Pee ve 
Inique, delightful. / a 
thats aes. Shopping crete. H Dg, 
scorts. March trip to B ida. 
of New York Co Piz West 49th Street. 
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’ After Meals— Billiards ! 


Of all the hours in the day the 
“Billiard Hour’’ is best. Then fathers 
and mothers gather with their happy 
brood around the Brunswick Carom or 
Pocket Table, now the life of thousands 
of homes. 


a 


Dull care vanishes when Billiards 
starts, and sport is king till bedtime 
comes. 

For parties, holidays and leisure 
hours—for health and happiness—your 
home needs billiards. 


HOME BILLIARD TABLES 


Live cushions, true angles, fast ever-level bed —on Brunswick Tables your skill will triumph best. 
3eautifully built of rare mahogany and oak—life-time construction and scientific playing qualities. 


A Size and Style for Every Home 


“Quick Demountables” can be set up easily 
and folded away in a closet when not in use. 
“Baby Grand” and “ Regulation Grand” 
for homes with a spare room, basement, loft o1 
private billiard room. 


Cues, Balls, Etc., Free 


You can enjoy the delights of Carom or 
Pocket Billiards every day without incessant 
expense. There is nothing to buy but the table 
—we include a High Class Brunswick Playing 
Outfit Free! 


Write Today for Color Catalog 

Low prices, easy ter s and home trial offer all explained in our 
handsome billiard book and catalog—‘ B lliards—The Home 
Magnet. 

It pictures all tables in actual colors, shows photos of homes 
like yours, with letters from Brunswick owners that wil! show 
you the endless amusement you are missing. 

Get this book by return mail free. Send today. 


(UUUUHAUUUUONUEOUGONOLOUUHOONOOUULEUEUOMAUOUAGGONT 


Send Your Address For Catalog 
& THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY s 


4 Dept. 46-D, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


4 Send free, postpaid, a copy of your billiard book and color catalog— 


i = Ea Home Magnet” 


NAME. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 9 ee 


Dept. 46-D, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Cilenye, 


“ADDRESS. . 


(726) 





The Thrill of the # 


Mountains 


b ‘de will feel it at Glacier National 


nent 


Park as nowhere else on the Conti- 


Here in Montana. at the Continen- 


tal Divide, the Rockies burst into full glory 


Their topmost trails are streets in Cloud- 


land. 


glaciers, turquoise lakes and a wild-flower 
riot in the valleys. 


Lower, you view shimmering 


Glacier the Wonder- 
ful has been discovered 
by thousands of tour- 
famous globe- 
trotters, writers, artists, 
Nature-lovers. They 
ride horseback 
or hike the mountain 
trails—hobnob with 
the friendly Blackfeet 
Indians. Modern hotels 


ists, 


motor, 


cations $1 to $5 per day. 
Go Great Northern 
to Glacier National 
Park — en route to 
Spokane, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Astoria, Van- 
couver, Victoria, and 
Pacifie Coast 
and Alaska. Round- 
trip fares in effect 
beginning June Ist. 


resorts, 





and Swisschalet groups. 
Tepee camps. 





Write sor illustrated 
Glacier National 
Park literature 


Va- 


C. E. STONE, Pass. Traffic Mgr., Dept. B. St. Paul, Minn. 
C. W. PITTS, Ass’t Gen. Pass. Agt., 210 S. Clark St., Chicago 
| S. LOUNSBERY, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept., 1184 Broadway, N.Y 
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The Show-Window of Opportunity 


Perhaps you are waiting for something to 
come along to open up a career with en- 
larged opportunity. 


If we could break through the barriers of 
habit and environment that surround us, 
nearly all of us would be alert to seize the 
opportunities that come to each of us 
daily 


Here is your opportunity of today; Here 
is your chance to get out of the rut. Look 


on pages 8, 9 and ro of this issue of Cosmo- 
politan. 
On these pages countless futures spread 
themselves before you. 

How many of them are suited to your 
capabilities? 
Here are opportunities to make anywhere 
from pin-money to a regular, steady income 
—enough to keep you in comfort. 

*hoose from among them a career according 
to your capacity. 


Opportunity Adlet Section COSMOPOLITAN 


119 West goth Street 


New York 
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“But why? Why on earth did he jm. 
personate the chauffeur and come to coyy, 
and risk i 

“Risk nothing! Not with you in charge! 
Why? So’s to get a good look at you: 5 
that he could impersonate you late 
That’s why—_ Well, what now?” he ge. 
manded of Officer Doughty. 

‘*Man named Allaire; man discharged 
this morning by Judge Sweeney. Wants 
to see the commissioner. Also the owner 
of the stable on Thompson Street where 
Deewald’s murderer trapped Officers Raj. 
ney and Lacy and McGirk. They brought 
him down to give a description of the map 
who rented the stable from him.” 

“Well, they did the right thing. Bring 
them in first,” said Heenan. It was char. 
acteristic of the man that he did not |e 
Doughty know that he was ignorant of 
what had happened to the three policemen, 
As Doughty went to fetch the officers and 
the owner of the stable, Heenan asked 
Blake to explain. Swiftly Blake told him 
of the mishap of the pursuers of Deewald’s 


| slayer. He had finished when they entered, 
| They had been apprised by police “wire. 


less’? of the change in commissioners, and 
they looked apprehensively at Heenan. 
McGirk spoke for all of them. 

“We got trapped by the murderer, sir, 


| We was fooled badly, sir, but we thought 


this man could describe—’ He stepped 
aside and pushed forward the owner of the 
stable. “Tell the commissioner what the 
man who hired the stable looked like.” 
The stable-owner gasped. 
“Look like?” he cried. “Look like? 
Why, he’s lookin’ right at me now!” 
And he pointed a trembling finger at the 
amazed face of Heenan. Blake laughed. 
“When did you sit to him for you 
portrait, Heenan?” 


VI 


HEENAN glared at Blake, sputtered a 
curse or two, then recovered himself. He 
cross-examined the stable-owner, whos 
name was Waters, with a swift directness 
and avoidance of unessentials that proved, 
for ail his boastfulness, that Heenan knew 
his business. But, having finally and ther- 
oughly convinced Waters that he, Heenan, 
had not hired the stable, and Waters, after 
closer scrutiny, admitting that Heenan did 
not look quite so much like the renter 0! 
the stable as he seemed co at first glance, 
Heenan had to content himself with 
meager information. 

A man who gave the name of Lowell had 
hired Waters’ vacant stable at number 
390A Thompson Street. This was about 
eight days ago. He had told Waters that 
he lived in Jersey and did a business 0! 
selling smalk New York stores stock, i 
tures, and good-will, on commission. He 


| had no office save that which was “under 


his hat.”” He had explained that garage 
prices were too high and that, as he often 
spent the night in the city, he was looking 
for a place where he might store his car 
cheaply. ‘The Thompson Street stable 
suited him; so did the rent. And as he 
paid for the latter for three months in 
advance, Waters had dispensed with retet- 


| ences, and had turned the keys over 


Lowell. That was all; he had not seet 
Lowell since that time. a 

‘* And you ain’t likely to see him again 1D 
a hurry,” commented Heenan grimly. 
“All right; you can go. As for ye 
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There is a busy town in the Middle West that has been 
described as being literally intoxicated with an all-pervad- 
ing prosperity. 

In a short time its population has increased from 13,000 
to 65,000. It boasts of 182 men who have made fortunes 
from $100,000 to $6,000,000. 


This boom—this city and fortune building—is the work 
ofone man. Yet, big as this work is, it is only one phase 
of this man’s gigantic enterprises. 


Today, hc is master of several industries representing 
an organization of $175,000,000, employing 36,500 men. 


This man started in a humble way as an employe in a 
lumber mill. At twenty-one he said he had mastered the 
business and was ready for something else. 


A cigar factory required bolstering. He gave it new life. 


The town water-works were in a bad way. He put them 
on a sound basis. 


Later he organized a carriage company. Then a motor 
company. In ten years he was a multi-millionaire and was 
building fortunes for other men. 


He knew the underlying principles 
of business success 


Some men will tell you his success was due to a series 
of “lucky breaks.” Others will say he is one of the men 
who get all the opportunities. 


But the fact is, this man started at scratch—he was 
born with nothing more than moct of us are born with. 


It was an unusual mastery of big business laws and 
Principles which gave him his advantage—and this grasp 
of business principles is within the reach of all who have 
the determination to learn. 


The laws of business success 
do not vary 


This man had to master the laws of business before he 
could become a success. His text book of business knowl- 
edge was the experience of others and the facts of his own 
daily experience. He was able to crystalize these experi- 
ences into working principles. 


The knowledge he finally gained in this way was 
the same knowledge that has stood behind every big busi- 
ness Success. Itis the same knowledge that, when acquired, 
needs only the personal qualities of determination and 
energy, to make success sure for anyone. The difference 
was in the method of learning. Unlike this man most of 


US need to have these principles crystalized and set down 


in writing before we can absorb them. 


820 Astor Place 
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! Send me ‘‘Forging Ahead in Business” FREE 
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Builds city of 65000 


It is this business knowledge, this crystalized experi- 
ence of thousands of America’s most successful men that 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute is giving to more than 
50,000 business men today. 


Based on the actual experience of thousands 
of successful business men 


The Institute collects, classifies and transmits to you 
thru the Modern Business Course and Service, the best 
thought and practice in modern business. It will give you 
a thoro and sound training in the fundamental principles 
underlying all departments of business— it will give you a 
knowledge that could otherwise be obtained only by years 
of bitter experience—if at all. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often enrolled for this Course 
and Service along with ambitious young men in their employ. 
Among the 50,000 subscribers are such men as H.C. Osborn, Presi- 
dent, American Multigraph Sales Co.; Melville W. Mix, President 
of the Dodge Mfg. Co.; Geo. M. Verity, President of the American 
Rolling Mills: William H. Ingersoll, Marketing Manager of the big- 
gest watch company in the world; N. A. Hawkins, General Sales 
Manager of the Ford Motor Company, and scores of others equally 
prominent. 

In the Standard Oil Co., 242 men are enrolled in the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute; in the U. S. Steel Corporation, 450; in the Na- 
tional Cash Register Co., 194; in the General Electric Co., 282; in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 87; and so on down the list of the biggest 
concerns in America. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the highest standing are 
represented in the Advisory Council of the Institute. This Advisory 
Council includes Frank A. Vanderlip, President of the National 
City Bank of New York; Judge E. H. Gary, head of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation: John Hays Hammond, the eminent engineer; Jere- 
mian W. Jenks, the statistician and economist, and Joseph French 
Johnson, Dean of the New York University School of Commerce. 


** Forging Ahead in Business”’ 


A careful readirg of this 135-page book, “Forging Ahead in 
Business,” a copy of which we will send you free, will repay you 
many times over. It will help measure what you know, what you 
don’t know, and what you should know to make success sure. 
This Course and Service will fit you to grasp the opportunities 
that are bound to come to those who are prepared. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
New York, N.Y. 
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BOHN 


SYPHON REFRIGERATORS 


HE name Bohn stands for two features, in 

home refrigerators, which are not supplied 
by any other make—(z) A strictly one-piece, 
seamless, porcelain enamel lining with rounded 
corners, and (2) the ability to maintain the lowest 
temperature with the same ice consumption. 
With these two exclusive Bohn features are in- 
cluded all the valuable features of other makes. 


If you desire further evidence of the superiority 
of the Bohn Syphon Refrigerator, write us for 
-our book of Home Refrigerators and the name 
of the Bohn Dealer in 
your city. 






It is a significant fact 
that the Bohn Syphon 
System fs used by the 
great American Rail- 


| boobs,” he’roared at the hapless policemen 


| desk, and Officer Doughty entered. 
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‘it’s been pretty soft for you down here a 
headquarters! I guess you three need 
fresh air.”’ 

Grinning, he assigned McGirk to farthey 
Flatbush, Lacy to Staten Island, and 
Rainey to the Bronx. As they sheepishly 
left the office, he pressed the button on his 






‘Want to see Allaire now, sir?” querieg 
the officer. 

“When I want anything, I'll let yoy 
know,” said Heenan. “TI want a full report 
of the theft of a car from a jeweler in Har. 
lem last week.” 

“Tt’s right there on your desk,” said 
Blake. “I sent for it immediately I heard 
from those policemen who just left.” 

“Oh! You don’t miss ‘every trick,” said 
Heenan ungraciously. “It’s all right, 
then, Doughty. When I press the button 
again, send in Allaire.” 

Doughty withdrew. 

“There’s nothing in that report which 
will help,” volunteered Blake. “Rams. 
dell, the jeweler, left his car outside a 
Maiden Lane establishment and some one 
rode off in it. A black runabout, Ashwell, 
1914. The number’s there. But no 




































roads in their refriger- 
ator and dining cars 
and by the PullmanCo. 
in its buffet cars. Big 
users are the most 
careful buyers. 


1000 Cold Recipes 


Our new, white cloth bound, 126 
page book, “‘Housewives’ Favorite 
Recipes,"’ contains nearly 1000 
tested, delicious recipes for ices, 
salads. beverages, etc. This book 
together with a clever cut-out for 
youngsters, ““The Bohn Sanitary 


<itchen,”” s50c, postpaid. 
WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR Co. 


Main Office and Factory: 
1512 University Ave., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


53 W. 42d St. Washington St. 803 So. Hill St. 
& Garland Ct. 








ROW AND SELL MUSHROOMS 


An uncrowded occupation. Exceptional oppor 
tunities for live men & women. Raised 
at home. Smal! expenditure will start 
you in s practical money-making enter. 
prise. Booklet telling all free. Write 
MASS, MUSHROOM INDUSTRY BUREAU 
Boston, Mass. 
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dept. 16 


STAMMERING 


My treatment reaches the mind and nervous system as well as the speech, It is 
the result of many years’ special] study and extensive teaching. The benefits have 
proved most lasting and satisfactory. My personal instruction and 
interest is of the greatest value in creating confidence. 
Call or write for “Questions and Answers About Stammering.”” 258th year. 


FRANK A. BRYANT, M. D., Principal, 26 © West 40th St., N. ¥. 


Concerning Lillie Langtry and Others 
By Herself 


Mrs. Langtry, whose beauty has won tribute from royalty, 
admiration from the world of fashion, adoration from 
painters, sculptors, and poets, has been induced to over- 
come a hitherto persistent objection to disclosing the story 
of her spectacular career, and in May Cosmopolitan there 
will appear the first instalment of a delightfully frank 


autobiography. 4, May Cosmopolitan 


DRY YOUR 


: WASHING 
| a.m) OVERHEAD 


and air your Ironing at 
Warm Kitchen Ceiling. 


Bae 
Rack lowers toload. No delays. No exposure. 


Ask for “The Story of How I Saved One 
Day a Week.”” Beautifully Illustrated 


O. K. DRYER CO., 470 West 145th St., New York 





so far as Ramsdell or the police could 


ning over the brief report. 


| warning you.” 





out, happened to notice the car drive off.” 
While he spoke, Heenan had been rum 






“*T don’t believe there is,” he said, and 
looked up. “Blake, does it strike you as 
funny that this guy, whoever he is, should 
impersonate me? And over a week ago? 
It kinda looks as though he was makin’ 
game of me, eh?” 

Blake shook his head. 

“Tt looks to me as though he were 


















“Warnin’ me? What you mean?” 

“T’m not sure that I know,” answered 
Blake. ‘“‘Only, he impersonated me and 
did murder. He impersonated the lawyer, 
Allaire, and did murder.” 

“And you think he’ll do murder dis 
guised as me?” 

“‘God knows!” said Blake. ‘But he’sa 
genius. Something more than that—a 
demon! It would appear to me that he 
guessed how events would transpire, knew 
that I’d be replaced by you, and planted 
this affair with a view to giving you a tip 
to be careful.” 

oe Rot ! ” 

“Probably,” admitted Blake. “In that 
case, how do you explain it?” 

“T don’t bother with explanations. Re 
sults are my line,” said Heenan. ‘I'll have 
that boob, as I told you ” 

‘How are you going about it?” we 

“That’s my business!”’ snapped Heenalh) 

| “And now, as I’m going to be mighty busy, 
' could I send your things to your house”y 

Blake flushed at the hint. = 

“T’ll send a messenger myself,” he said 
stiffly. ‘‘Good-afternoon, Heenan. Once 
again, good luck to you!” 

| But Heenan was already lifting up the 
| telephone. Blake’s face became hard att 
discourtesy. Then he smiled and left the 
office. As he did so, Heenan got the num 
ber of his agency. Theoretically, of cours, 
Heenan’s connection with the detective 
| agency that bore his name, ended th 
| moment he accepted the police comm 
sionership. But, practically, it w ould take 
some time for him to withdraw entirely. 
Indeed, it was in Heenan’s mind to mas 
the police force a mere adjunct of 
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2 nu THE TEST OF TESTS 


d, and 
yas The illustration on this page is from an actual . 
— photograph of Signor Ciccolini actually singing in 
nahn direct comparison with the New Edison’s Re-Crea- 
tion of his voice, thus adding to the already over- 
whelming proof that the New Edison Re-Creates 


the voice or instrumental performance of any and all artists 
with such literal fidelity, that the original cannot be distin- 
guished from the Re-Creation. Marie Rappold, Margaret 
Matzenauer, Anna Case, Giovanni Zenatello, Jacques Urlus, 
Arthur Middleton, Otto Goritz and Thomas Chalmers are 
among the other great artists who in a similar way have 
proved the infallibility of this wonderful new invention. 


The NEW EDISON 


“the Phonograph with a Soul’’ 


is conceded by the music critics of more than three hundred 
of America’s principal newspapers to be incomparably supe- 
rior to all other devices for the reproduction of sound. This 
remarkable new musical invention brings into your home a 
literally true presentation of the art of the world’s great 
musical artists. After you have heard the New Edison you 
could scarcely be contented with a talking machine. In your 
locality there is a merchant licensed by Mr. Edison to 
demonstrate this new instrument. You will not be im- 
portuned to buy. 


Write us for the booklet “What the Critics Say” 


Please do not ask an Edison dealer to sell you Edison Re-Creations it 
you intend to attempt to play them on any other instrument than 
the New Edison. No other instrument can bring out the true mu- 
sical quality of Edison Re-Creations. Furthermore, injury to the 
records is likely to result if you attempt to play them on an ordinary 
phonograph or talking machine. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., Dept. 1044, Orange, N. J. 


CICCOLINL, fie Jtalian Jenor, a great favorite of Milan and Paris, who has just completed 
a triumphant tour of America. Signor Ciccolini has already achieved a brilliant career. 
and seems destined to win the highest laurels in the world of opera. 
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_ Flying Boats 


AKING a 200-mile 
spin before dinner 
wil! soon be a common 
occurrence according to 
I inion of many of 


tic experts. : 
Certainly this mode = 
of transportation is no = 


longer a theor 
flights demon 
vith comfort and 
ning a series of 
, telling about the 


Descriptions of all the newer boats will offer valu- 
= able assistance in building your craft. You will 
= find this feature profitable. 


: ° 
Wireless 
O. S.!! This call by 
ht * wireless comman 
ins it attention. 
the sake of your family 
and friends this method 
of communication 
should - be ir » 
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st and amusement 
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ccessory Department is considered 

most valuable because refinements and 

f in equipment are constantly possible, 

and there is no betier way of learning of them than 
throu gh our columns. 


_ Cruisers 


i Keep posted. 
Contest Department is attracting greater 
with each issue. This department is in- 

le io the amateur boatman. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


The regular subscription price for MoToR 
BoatinG is $1.50 yearly (twelve issues). To 
every reader of Cosmopolitan who will send 
= us 50 cents, together with the attached 
= coupon, we will send MoToR BoatinG for 
=: six months. This is a special introductory 
offer to readers of this magazine. Use the 
coupon. 


| MoToR BoatinG, 119 West 40th St., N. Y. C. 
i find ents. Kindly send 
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| said Blake. 
with the department.”’ 


withdraw at all, save 
nominally. He got one of his operatives 
on the wire. 

“Donovan? Heenan talking. Yes; I’ve 
landed the big job now. Right on it al- 
ready, too. Never mind the congratula- 
tions; listen: There’s a man coming in to 
see me now. Allaire—guy that was ar- 
murder and dis- 
Come right over 
here and pick him up and don’t lose him. 
Hustle; ITll hold him until you’ve had 
time. He’s the keystone of the arch. Get 
a move on you and I'JI be calling you ‘In- 
spector’ in a week’s time.” 

And Donovan’s gratified chuckle—Don- 
ovan had made good money; Donovan 


| longed for public preferment; the right 


to be called ‘‘Inspector”’ was the acme of 


| Donovan’s ambition—told Heenan that his 


operative would shadow Allaire as closely 
as a stamp sticks to a letter. The new 
commissioner hung up. He pressed the 
button for Doughty to admit Allaire. 

Meanwhile, on seeing Blake leave the 
private office, Allaire, waiting outside with 
the plains-clothes man, had leaped to his 
feet. 

“Mr. Commissioner,” he said, “I want 
to see you about——” 

‘**You’ll find the commissioner inside,” 
“T’m no longer connected 


“Ts that absolutely straight, Mr. 
Blake?” questioned a reporter. A flock of 
them surrounded the ex-commissioner. 
New York was enjoying the biggest sensa- 
tion in its history, and every word that 
Blake uttered was golden. To-morrow his 
utterances would be mere silver, the day 
after leaden. Just now, whatever Blake said 
was news, fresh from the citadel of the 
police force, and, as Blake was not averse 
to talking, questions multiplied. As a 
matter of fact, Blake was glad to talk. 
He believed that the public was entitled 


| to be kept informed as to the progress of 
| the police chase of criminals, save when 
| such widely disseminated information might 
| work prejudice to the case. 
| particular one, it was well that the whole 
| city should be informed and on the gui vive. 


But, in this 


Who knew but that the most humble of the 
city’s inhabitants might chance upon some 
clue that would aid in running down the 
deadly society? Also, there was a thought 
of self in Blake’s loquacity. If the people 
understood with what tremendous odds he 
had been coping, what a genius of crime 
had been opposed to him, censure of the ex- 
commissioner might not be so harsh. 

He answered every question as well as 


| he could, praised Heenan’s ability, ad- 
| mitted that he himself was no detective, 
| and gave utterance to his own belief that 
| the police department should be a thing 


apart from the detective bureau. He 


| believed the duty of the police was to keep 


order, handle traffic, and that there should 


| be a distinct force, with a distinct head, 


to do detective work. For a good execu- 
tive in charge of the police might not be a 
detective; a good detective might not be 
a good executive—this last without preju- 
dice to Heenan, for whom Blake wished 
publicly, as indeed he did privately, all the 
success in the world. Blake was a man, and 
could hate as well as the next; but dislike 


| or hatred never blinded him to a person’s 


merits or to the public good. Blake made 
a mighty good impression on the news- 
He was big in defeat, than 
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which no greater praise may be bestowed 

Meanwhile, as Blake faced the grueling 
fire of the reportorial questions, Allaire 
was escorted by Officer Doughty into the 
presence of the new commissioner, 

“Well, what can I do for yoy” de. 
manded Heenan. “You got Courag 
coming down here so soon again, Mayty 
you won't get away so easy as you did 
this morning.” 

There was no question of Heenan's 
ability as a detective.’ Allaire had been 
told the new commissioner’s name by 
Doughty on his way into the office, and the 
lawyer, having read and _ heard about 
Heenan for a long time, was prepared to 
meet some one with a supernatural gift for 
ferreting out the truth. But Allaire was 
no fool; he had met many detectives in his 
experience as a lawyer, and they all ray 
true to type. He knew at once that He. 
nan was the same as the rest of them 
True, he had had greater success, but, algo, 
he had been better advertised. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he was simply the persistent 
bulldog that the rest of his breed are, Al- 
laire knew at once that, when it came to 
coping with an intellect, Heenan would be 
no more successful than the average de 
tective working for the city. Heenan was 
merely a sort of super-bulldog, with the 
bloodhound’s keenness of scent. The hw 
yer’s heart sank as he viewed Heenan and 
listened to the bullying tone. Then he 
became resentful. 

“Drop that tone!” he snapped. “I’m 
not a servant, awed by your reputation 
I came down here to be of some assistance 
to you if I could. If you care to be civil, if 
indeed, you know how Re 

Heenan swung around in his chair and 
glared ferociously at the lawyer. But al 
he could elicit from Allaire was a con 
temptuous smile. Moreover, Heenan 
knew that Allaire was a lawyer; therefore, 
the new commissioner realized that any 
threats he might make, which would be 
effective against an ordinary citizen, would 
be laughed at by Allaire. His glare solt- 
ened. He smiled. 

“Can't bluff you, eh?” he said. “Si 
down.” 

Only slightly mollified, Allaire did ». 
Heenan looked him over cautiously. He 
wondered, and had been wondering, jus 
how good Allaire’s alibi had been. 0 
course, later events, the impersonation 0 
Blake and himself, went a long way towatt 
proving that Allaire’s alibi had been # 
honest one. But Heenan could hang onlike 
grim death, and did hang on like gnp 
death, even when almost eritirely convinee 
that he had the wrong party. The average 
detective, convinced he’s on a wrong tral 
and seeing a better one, abandons the 
wrong one and tries the other. Heena 
would try the other; yet he would no 
abandon the first. Furthermore, although 
Allaire was absolutely innocent, as it 
he was, he was the keystone of the arch, a 
the new commissioner had told Donovat 

“I suppose,” said Heenan, smiling, © 
you've got a perfect alibi for the Wa 
rener and Coleman murders? It coulda! 
by any chance be you who commit 
those murders, disguised as Commissioa® 
Blake? It would have been pretty 
of you to frame an alibi for the frst 
ing, and then be the impersonator later @ 
in the other killings?” 

Allaire laughed. 

“T can prove where I’v 


e been and with 
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CAmericas Greatest Light Twelve” 


hair and 
But all 


‘=1| The Rettiest Roadster in America 





hat any = 
ould be 5 “Six-footers” find spacious havens for lengthy limbs in 
wag E this, the roomiest of four-passenger roadsters. 

‘ Bi |e The broad aisle-way between the comfortable club-chairs 
. ii ie in front relieves stouter folks of all inconvenience. 
dds Bis & A chummy roadster—yet not over-chummy. Built upon a 
. i fe /5 seven-passenger touring chassis of 127-in. wheelbase. 
ng, a : tees : 
en. OF | |5 M Deep, yielding upholstery. Big, comfortable rolls over 
—o He! |e ie the backs and sides supported by thin flat springs. 
pene fe 8 is . Carrying spaces beneath all seats. A large rear compart- 
g on like 5 : ment for suitcases. _Demountable tops (extra). 
ce grim : ° . . 
- SE All late mechanical improvements. And yet, in power-plant and 
average 4) principal structure, basically the same as Haynes cars which 
ng tral over 15,000 motorists, during the past three years, have 
ons the ; driven in excess of 100,000,000 miles. 
a 2 Lowest cost per mile on “gas,” oil, tires and repairs, of any com- 
7 ; parable cars. Owners records prove it. Long life a certainty. 


A model which will never grow passe. 
Early inspection, and prompt ordering, urgently recommended! 


ee ar THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
ies given above, that the prettiest 72 South Main St., Kokomo, Ind. 


tHCA 
f roadsters is likewise the roomiest! 
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Demand for my graduates three times greater than in any pre- 
In new Art Prospectus, for free mailing, America’s 
leading authorities give valuable advice to brainy young men and 


vious year. 


Writers 









WR 


SAR 









women about entering the advertising field, where large salaries 
and partnerships await those who secure expert training. 


All authorities agree that the advertising busi- a common-school education and desire to reach 


ness is today in its infancy and that the skillful 
ad writer is being earnestly sought by business 
men as never before. 

More than three times as many advertisers are 
employing and asking for Powell graduates, com- 
pared with any previous year, and I may add that 
they are often willing to pay considerably more 
than $25 a week at the start. It is nothing uncom- 
mon for a new graduate to get a contract netting 
$40 or more per week 

More encouraging still for ambitious young men 
and women is the added fact that former students 
are not obliged to long remain in these starting 
positions. . 

For example, Dr. Mackenzie, whose portrait 
and abbreviated testimony are herewith presented, 
shows how Powell graduates are taken into part- 
nerships that result in large fortunes. 

This partnership phase of the advertising busi- 
ness has shown remarkable growth. One reason is 
that the trained ad writer is generally the most 
valued employee, and upon his skill depend in no 
small degree the success and growth of a given 
business. Another reason is that advertising 
enables the ambitious, steadfast student to achieve 
success as rapidly as his worth is proven. Red 
tape and long service are entirely eliminated. It is 
not necessary to serve in the minor clerkships and 
waste years trying to get a hold. The skilled ad 
man in reality commands the situation. 

My new Art Prospectus, now ready for free 
mailing, is far more than a mere explanation of the 
Powell System. Not only is the whole advertising 
situation laid bare, but famous authorities give 
valuable advice to the ambitious who have at least 


UNUSUAL TRIAL OFFER FOR 10c 


Best Kodak Finishing; | size roll developed 10c. Six 
prints free with first roll. OR, send six negatives, 
any size, and 10 cents (stamps), for six prints. 8x10 
Enlargements, 25c. 


ROANOKE CYCLE COMPANY, 50 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


Relieves Callouses 
bunions and sore feet 


Mm by removing 
way the cause. 








They are almost invari- 
ably caused by pressure 
from a dislocated bone, 
which makes the skin 
harden and become sore. 


Wiha ADJUSTABLE 


CALLOUS REMOVER 
and ARCH BUILDER 


by means of soft rubber inserts in 
pockets, supports the bone in 
normal position, and the trouble 
soon disappears. Relief is imme- 
diate. No metal. Soft, flexible, 
featherweight. 

I’ you have any form of foot 

‘ wuble, write for free book **Or- 

tn prazy of the Foot,”” a com- 

plete treatise on foot troubles. 


Wizard Foot Appliance Co., 3¢!?, Locust 3t- 









Goods Guaranteed. 4 
JAMES BERGMAN, 37-39 Maiden Lane, New York 


the front in the shortest time. 


Why advertising instruction by the true corre- 


spondence system is far superior to the inefficient 
class or lecture plans, is clearly and scientifically 
demonstrated for the first time. 
benevolent institutions have given certain prelim- 
inary, theoretical advertising information, but prac- 
tical advertising instruction and skill depend on the 
exhaustive, expert training as given by the Powell 
System. 1 


The colleges and 


In this very connection you will be in- 


terested in the findings of such leaders as Inland 
Printer, leading type founders, Y. M. C. A. directors, 
and heads of the largest national publications, who 
send me students because they know they will get 
the best advertising training in the world. 


But send for the Prospectus today. 


George H. Powell, 84 Temple Court, N.Y. 












DECLINED 
$10,000 A YEAR 


Dr. Mackenzie's three- 
page endorsement will be 
found in the new Art 
Prospectus. These two 
extracts will make you 
want to read his com- 
= story: ‘‘When I en- 
isted as your student, it 
was the red-letter day of 
my existence. I finally 
declined $10,000 a year 
to accept a $250,000 
partnership.” Also: 
“When a young man to- 
day tells me there are no 
opportunities for success, 
I pity him. Any man 
with some education who 
will learn to apply him- 
self and master the Powell! 
System, I lieve will 
make an unqualified suc- 
cess in the advertising 
business.” 




























DR. W. A. MACKENZIE 


Secy. and Adv. Mgr., 
Lake County Land 
Owners’ Assn. 
Fruitiand Park, Fa. 


























TURN YOUR IDEAS INTO MONEY 
We sell stories, poems, illustrations and designs on com- 
mission. Staff of experienced salesmen and editors in close 
touch with magazines, advertising agencies and picture 
publishers. Write for list of subjects now in demand. 


Writers & Wlustrators Exchange, 859 U. S. Rubber Building, W. Y. C. 














“BOW LEGS and KNOCK-KNEES” 
UNSIGHTLY 


Send for booklet showing photos of 
men with and without The Perfect 
- Leg Forms. 


PERFECT SALES CO., 140 NW. Mayfield Ave 


Dept. A. Austin Sta. Chicago. I. 
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| might study Allaire’s face while so doing 
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whom since I left the court-room, Com. 
missioner. But you don’t mean that 
anyway.” 

‘No, I don’t,” said Heenan. He didn’t: 
he merely put the hypothesis that hy. 





And no man that lived was clever-e 
actor to hide complete his entire feel; 
from Heenan. If there’d been a grain of 
truth in the hypothesis, Heenan woyjj 
have read it in Allaire’s countenance, 4; 
least, he thought he could have done gp, 
And he didn’t. 

“Well, what do you want?” he inquired, 

“T want to help you find the murderer 
of Hastings,” said Allaire. 

‘““How about the guy that killed the 
others?” 

“Tf it’s the same man, then that map 
also,” replied Allaire. ‘But the i 
murder is the one I’m interested in, as yoy 
can understand.” 

“Sure,” said Heenan. “And what you 
got to tell me?” 

Allaire handed Heenan the letter from 
the society. Heenan read it slowly, exam- 
ining the postmark, studying the type. 
writing, holding the paper to the light that 
he might read the water-mark. Asa mat 
ter of fact, Heenan didn’t expect this e- 
amination to result in anything. A prac. 
tical man, he knew that it would probably 
take months or years—eternity—to trace 
the machine which had printed thes 
words. And he had but hours at his dis 
posal. The murderer might be preparing 
to strike again. He looked speculatively a 
Allaire. All that Allaire and Allison had 
figured flashed through his head. The 
writer of that note knew Allaire well. 

“You got any suspicions?” he d 
manded. ‘‘Any idea what one of your 
friends wrote this? Of course, you knowit 
must have been one of your friends?” 

“T realize that,’’ said Allaire grimly. 

Heenan hesitated. The commissioner 
realized that he was not up against a0 
ordinary murder case. If he elicited from 
Allaire a list of all his friends, that one a 
those friends who was the murderer might 
soon learn of Heenan’s knowledge and be 
put-upon his guard. Of course, he could 
swear Allaire to secrecy, but—men tak 
It would take very little longer for Heenat, 
through his agents, to find out who wer 
the lawyer’s friends. Moreover, it Ws 
pretty certain that the murderer wou 
keep his word about communicating with 
Allaire. 

The thing to do was to shadow Allait 
and shadow every person with whom AL 
laire communicated. Heenan’s shadow 
were clever men; they would not git 
themselves away. Heenan was now abse 
lutely convinced of Allaire’s entire lack 
guilt or complicity. But Allaire’s be 
| friend might be the murderer. That bes 
friend might easily pump Allaire as © 
all that happened in this office. Bette 
have little or nothing happen; = 
regretted that he had even confided to® 
laire his theory as to Allaire’s friends. Bu: 
that was a theory, of course, that the soc: 
ety would probably have given Heenst 
credit for striking upon, anyway: 
Heenan and Allaire had discussed it wo% 
not necessarily alarm the murderer. 
then Heenan’s eyes alighted upon the i 
which had been found by the ba 
Coleman and Warrener. His heart ' 
it was handwritten. The man who wi 
it was one of Allaire’s friends. 
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er would Though that ‘“‘less-than-six”’ 
ting will be developed to the full limit of 
its possibilities you still will find 


Consider This Certain and Positive Proof 


On the other hand, the Saxon 
motor, with its six cylinders, 
develops a continuous flow of 
power. Vibration has been re- 
duced to:the minimum. Uniform 
torque, the ambition of all motor 
designers, is attained. 


Take for example a certain well- 


known car of less than six cylin-_ 


ders, tested under the same pre- 
vailing conditions as Saxon “‘Six.”’ 


At a speed of 20 miles per hour, 
the Saxon “‘Six’”’ motor developed 
98% more impulses per minute 
than did the “‘less-than-six.” 


This 98°% greater percentage of 
impulses is vitally significant. 


And its significance is concretely 
expressed in the fact that when 
this “‘less-than-six’”’ and Saxon 
““Six”’ were tested for accelera- 
tion, Saxon “Six” revealed 22% 
faster pick-up. 


Nor is it in acceleration alone that 
this smoother power-flow gives 
the advantage to Saxon “Six.” 


~~ of Saxon “Six” Supremacy 


In every phase of performance 
Saxon “Six” must be con- 
sidered supreme among. cars 
costing less than $1200. 


Under the most drastic and gruel- 
ling conditions of public and 
private tests it has earned top 
place. 


Probably you may never feel the 
inclination or necessity to call 
upon Saxon “Six” to the full 
limit of its speed and power. 


Nevertheless it is re-assuring to 
know that should the time 
come you have the extra speed 
and power at your command. 


On the other hand, you will prob- 
ably delight many times a day 
in the pick-up of Saxon “Six” 
and in its greater flexibility, 
which rélieves you of gear- 
shifting to an amazing extent. 


Saxon “Six” is $865; “Six” 
Sedan, $1250; ‘Four’ Roadster, 
$495; f. 0. b. Detroit. Canadian 

prices: “Six’’ Touring 


$1175; “Six ~ 


Car, 
63 99 Sedan, $1675; “Four” 
Roadster, $665. Price 
# ; of special export 


Six,” $915; 


ca. 2 F 
end of it ente A BIG TOURING CAR FOR FIVE PEOPLE Moi0lt ov 5 0, 


“Four, 


long before it should. SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT Detroit. (906) 
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People expect more from | 
Dodge Brothers because they | 
believe in them. 

























And of course they get more because 
they expect more. 
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Touring Car or Roadster, $785. In Canada, $1100 
Winter Touring Car or Roadster, $950. In Canada, $1335 
Sedan or Coupe, $1185. In Canada, $1685 
(All prices f. o. b. Detroit) 
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+ ; In May Cosmopolitan begin the adventures of | 
Michael, Brother of Jerry. By Jack London. | 
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Kennebec Canoe Book FREE | 


Properly made, a canoe gives 
many years of enjoyment and 
pays big dividends in health | 
and strength. Our new illus- 
trated booklet gives infor- 
mation every prospective 
canoeist needs. Write for 
it today. Our canoes and 
boats are world's best. All 
models. Prompt shipments. 
Kennebec Boat & Canoe Co. 
18 RK. RB. Square, 
Waterville, Me. | 
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LEARN TO DRIVE AND REPAIR 
AUTOMOBILES AND TRACTORS 


Big demand for trained men. Earn from $75 to $150 
per month. Learn in 6 weeks by the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 


of practical experience. Youdothereal workinmachine | 
shop, factory and on theroad. Nobooks used. Toolsfree. | 
FREE Big 64 page catalogue with views of men 

é at work in largest and best equipped auto 
schoolin world. Sendnametoday. Address 
SWEENEY AUTO 
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must know the writing! The mystery was 
solved! He picked up the card and handed 
it to Allaire. 

“Who wrote that?” he demanded, trem. 
| bling with excitement. And Heenan rarely 
| was excited. Allaire read it; he read it 
| again; he tried to speak; he choked: g 
| sickly grin appeared on his mouth,’ 

““Why, Commissioner,” he said feebly 

“it’s my writing!” 
| Heenan stared in amazement. 
| “You wrote it?” 
| Allaire shook his head. 
| “No; certainly not. But it’s my hand- 
| writing just the same., As clever a forgery 
| 
| 
! 


as—it would deceive me myself.” 

They looked at each other blankly. 
Heenan spoke. 

“Well, ’'d oughta known that a guy as 
clever as this society gent wouldn’t leave 
a trail like an army!” He thumped his 
head with his knuckles. ‘Nobody home,” 
he exclaimed; “‘nobody home!” 





xX 





SHEER chagrin prompted Heenan’s 
slangy outburst. Conceited, he at once re- 
sented the implication of defeat in his own 
words. He took the card back from 
Allaire. 

“‘T was barking up the wrong tree fora 
second,” he admitted sheepishly. “That 
don’t mean I won’t find the right tree,” 
he added grimly. 

“‘T hope so,” said Allaire. ‘And if I can 
be of any help—-—’” 

“You can, all right,” said Heenan. “By 
keeping your mouth shut—tight. Of 
course, it ain’t any use asking you if you 
know who’s able to imitate your. hand- 
writing?” 

Allaire shook his head hopelessly. 

“Well, it don’t matter,’ said Heenan. 
“T’ll find out, all right. I'll keep this letter 
Here’s a receipt 


for the coin.” He wrote it quickly and 


| gave it to the lawyer. ‘“‘I’ll probably want 


to see you again,” he said. ‘You keep 
yourself in readiness to come to me.” 

“All right,” said Allaire. He walked 
toward.the door. He hesitated; Heenans 
hand was on the desk press-button, and he 
looked up. 

““Well?”’ 

“Tsn’t there anything I can do?” cried 
Allaire. ‘“I want to be on the trail.” _ 

“You sit tight!” snapped the commis- 
“You might warn the murderer 


sioner. 
by butting in. Keep out!” _ 
Allaire left the office disconsolately. 


Buoyed up by Allison’s last look, encour- 
aged by her faith and bravery, he had come 
down to headquarters primed for battle, 
feeling that, somehow, he would be in the 
forefront of the chase for the murderer. 
And he was shelved. Justly, too, for, after 
all, he was not merely an amateur but the 
veriest novice. 


’ 

Officer Doughty answered Heenans 
ring. In compliance with Heenan's a 
he summoned to the new commissioners 


| presence all the inspectors in the building. 


They came into the office and lined up, 
uneasy in the presence of the new chiel. 
When commissioners change, the new one 
usually “shakes up” the force a bit. But 
Heenan had no intention of doing anyt 
like that at present. He looked them over 
“You men listen to me,” he said coldly. 
“T suppose you’re all rattled and think the 
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To hear some folks brag about 
their Kelly-Springfield mileage, 


you’d think our twenty-five years’ 


experience in tire manufacturing 


had nothing to do with it. 














, 9 Ree, “JOIN IN THE NATION’S MOST 
| OF CourseYoulT) “._°0 ss sort, 
: Wanta Boat 


\ K JATER AUTOMOBILING will be the big sport this season. Those who like 
to be out of doors have learned that the lake, ocean and river have a charm 


all their own that crowded boulevards and dusty roads cannot equal. You will 
want your boat to be a Mullins not only because 


MULLINS canon 
Stree 

but also because beauty of design and efficient and dependable power plants 

properly installed, have given Mullins boats an enviable reputation for com- 


fort, service and speed. 


Built of tough steel having greater resistant qualities than one-inch oak planking, 
powered with.2 and 4-cycle engines bearing world-famous name plates, Silent 














. at the seams and never require calking, 
é There are now more than 65,000 enthusiastic owners of Mullins boats. 
Forty models now ready for delivery. 


5 Let us send you our big catalog of steel and wooden 
. motor boats, rowboats and canoes—free. 


THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY 
50FRANKLIN STREET SALEM, OHIO 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Stee! and Wooden 
Pleasure Boats and Builders of the Celebrated 

Mullins Outboard Special 

14-Foot Steel Boat, 
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For Fords and All Other Cars ! 
Start Easy in Coldest Weather !! 
30% to50°% More Power and Mileage!!! 


Air Friction Carburetors use cheapest 
grade gas, and even a mixture of gas and 


lor kero —with exce sl 
coal-oilor kerosene ith excellent result { QUALITY teade 

































i 5 as I 
250,000 enthusiastic users mark is your pro- 


Start your car immediately while motor ; : 
is still cold! No “spitting,” “ pop- tection in these 


ping” or “missing.” End your im days of fluctuating prices 
carburetor troubles. i —an assurance of the 
same high standard of 


AIR-FRICTION style and value, reason- 
ably priced. 
The Florsheim dealer is 
ready to show the season’s 
Newly perfected 1917 model assortment of styles. His 


Attached to any gasoline motor without = name and booklet on 
changing operating mechanism. y request. 


SEE YOUR DEALER TODAY! If he . 

cannot supply you, write or wire us at The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
once, sending his name and the name ° x 

and model of your car. Chicago, U.S.A. | abe, 


ASK US ABOUT OUR 
30 DAY TRIAL OFFER! : 
i The Gothic— 


30% off List Price where i One of two 







CARBURETORS 













no special representative 
is alread appointed | hundred 
THE AIR FRICTION im styles. 





CARBURETOR CO. | Look for 

164 Madison Street ‘ 

Dayton Ohio name in 
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devil’s come to earth. Well, he hasn't! 
This is an ordinary murderer we're after 
An ordinary murderer with a few fancy 
frills. But the frills needn’t trouble ys 
We'll get him. Now, here’s what I want: 
I want every big ‘gun’ in the city pulled, 
And I want ’em all locked in separate cells 
You know where they are; if you don’t, the 
stool-pigeons will tell you. Every last big 
crook in the city—see? And I want the 
leaders of every gang of gun-fighters in the 
city, too every one of them. ‘Suspicious 
persons’ or ‘vagrancy’ will be the charge 
if any of them get lawyers. Or frame them 
with guns. That Sullivan law against car. 
rying weapons is a great thing,” he 
chuckled. ‘‘But don’t stop with them. | 
want every counterfeiter in the city, too— 
every last one of them! You understand?” 

They understood his words, though not 
his hidden purpose. They all nodded, 
Heenan was about to send them out to 
round up the criminals whom he wished to 
examine when the telephone-bell rang. 
It was Detective Ryan, who wished to 
report that he’d lost the chauffeur of the 
taxi in which the Hastings murderer had 
made his escape. 

“You lost him hours ago, didn’t you?” 
snarled Heenan. ‘Why didn’t you report 
sooner? . . . You thought you'd pick him 
up again,eh? Well, you’ve lost a twenty- 
five-thousand-dollar reward, you boob! He 
was the murderer. . . . No; he wasn’t the 
real chauffeur; so there’s no use going to the 
garage after him. . . . What’ll you do? 
Well, keep outa my sight is the healthiest 
advice I can give you.” 

He hung up and turned to his subordi- 
nates. 
| You heard what I said?’’ he demand- 
ed. ‘That was the shadow of the chaui- 
feur that testified in court this morning. 
That chauffeur was the Hastings murderer. 
The shadow lost him. Now there’s shad- 
ows, I understand, on all the witnesses at 
the hearing of Allaire before Judge Sweeney 
this morning. Call ’em off at once. They 
ain’t needed. They can be used some- 
where else. Call ’em off at once. You'd 
think there was some terrible mystery to 
this affair. There ain’t! None of those 
witnesses was mixed in the affair at all. 
How could they be? This society,” and 
he sneered, “ain’t anything new. It's 
some old-timer operating under a new 
alias, that’s all. You can see by his work 
that he’s a professional. No amateur 
could ’a’ pulled the stuff he’s been pulling. 
The thing to dois get after the known crim- 
inals in town and sweat ‘em; then were 
sure to get the right man among them. 
Think I’m right?” : 

This was the sort of advice that col- 
cided with the inspectors’ views. They 
knew but the one sort of detection 
arrest everyone in sight and bully the 
whole crowd until some one confessed. 
They nodded approvingly. : 

“Mind, call the shadows off this mom- 
| ing’s witnesses. I don’t want to waste 
men trailing them. Get busy! 

They departed. and Heenan sneered # 
their broad, beefy backs that support 
beefy brains. 

“The dubs,”’ he said. 

Doughty entered. 

“Got agit for the newspaper boys 
| Commissioner? They’re. anxious for at 
with you.” 

Shas stepped to the door; the news 
paper men, through with Blake, cre 
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jorward to interview his successor. Hee- 
nan knew them all; nearly every one of 
them had helped build up his fabulous 
reputation. ; a fo 

“What’s the word, Commissioner?” 
asked one. “ When will you land the mur- 
derer? Got a clue?” 

“§ hundred of ’em,”’ grinned Heenan. 
“But I can’t slip ’em to you boys just yet. 
But you take this home to your editors: 
ll have the murderer under lock and key 
within forty-eight hours.” 

“How about in the mean time? Will he 
get anyone else?”” 

“He'll not,’ said Heenan. 

And then, pleading work, he got them 
toexcuse him. Back in his office, he picked 
up the telephone and got his agency. De- 
spite what he had said to the inspectors, 
he knew that no professional with a record 
was behind these crimes of violence. 
Heenan knew the handiwork of every 
professional criminal in almost every line 
as well as he knew the faces of his own 
family. And he knew that there was no 
professional criminal operating to-day who 
combined the traits of the man or men who 
formed this deadly society. The ‘‘ society” 
might be a single man; it might be a score 
of men. Whichever was true, it was not 
composed of professional criminals—that is, 
in the sense which Heenan meant—crimi- 
nals with police records—Heenan knew 
that. 

But the society had shown a devilish 
ingenuity which made Heenan hide his own 
beliefs from his new subordinates as well as 
from the newspaper men. Let the society 
think that Heenan believed that he could 
capture the criminal or cri:ninals by the old 
methods of rounding up all known crooks 
and putting them through the third 
degree! Let the society think that! Let it 
also think, if it were interested, that 
Heenan had dropped shadowing the wit- 
nesses of the morning. The society was too 
clever not to discover, if any of these wit- 
nesses by any chance were among its 
members, that they were being shadowed 
by plain-clothes men. 
Heenan’s agency—they were different. If 
the society could discover that these 
shadows were trailing them— But they 
couldn’t. Though the society were able 
to learn what was doing in police circles, 
it would be unable to learn what Heenan’s 
agency was doing. Heenan was playing 
ohe game out in the open—the police game. 
The other game, the agency game, was 
being played strictly under cover. The 


society would be making a mistake if it | 
underestimated Heenan, or judged him by | 


his public utterances or the work of the 
police department. 
“Dexter?” he said to the operative who 
answered his call. 
“Yes, Chief.” 
_ Listen carefully: I want our best as- 
signed to trail the witnesses who testified for 
Allaire this morning. Understand? Ialso 
<a = Allaire’s friends looked up, and 
ny — : ‘nt to my apartment to- 
a a ; : . Dh. I know that s quick work, 
career, Boat ‘san outline of each man’s 
— segin ith the Maple ¢ lub. The 
er Ol every member—outlined but 
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a a understand. Put clever men 
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the men who ’phoned for | 


Protection this morning. And all the other | 
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were only doing routine, and the flatties here 
will attend to that. It’ll keep them busy. 
Routine work won’t get us anywhere. 
This isn’t a routine case. There 
were fifteen men out doing routine work, 
rounding up stools, eh?” Evidently Hee- 
nan had been giving way to his weakness 
for boasting when he told Blake, earlier in 
the day, that he had one hundred and fifty 
men out on the case. ‘Well, call them all 
off, and have them in readiness for a sudden 
call, day or night. Expect to call 
onthem? Dexter, I don’t expect anything. 
This is one time when dope don’t work. 
This is the thing I’ve been looking forward 
to in all my experience—something new 
in crime! Get busy.” And he rang off. 

He wrote a few minutes at his desk. 
The twenty-five thousand which Blake had 
offered him as a reward out of the Emer- 
gency Fund could no longer be claimed by 
Heenan, so he issued a bulletin offering 
that amount for the capture of the men 
involved in the four murders or for evi- 
dence leading to their arrest. He gave the 
bulletin to Doughty, and then did what 
was the only thing to do: he waited. 
Shortly, officers began turning in profes- 
sional crooks, and Heenan began the work 
of the ‘‘third degree” in person. Not that 
he expected these crooks to confess any- 
thing that would be helpful. He didn’t 
believe a single one of them knew anything 
about the society; he was certain they 
didn’t. But he would not miss a single 
trick. His agency was on the right trail 
now; maybe there’d be some “right” on 
the wrong one. 


Meanwhile, Allaire had left the head- 
quarters building and was striding toward 
his office. A dray held him up on a corner 
for a moment; it held up another man. 
They recognized each other. Ex-Com- 
missioner Blake flushed. Allaire’s face 
hardened. Blake noted it, and spoke 
impulsively. 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Allaire, that I had to put 
you over the jumps this morning. I hope 
you realize that I was only doing my 


| duty, and what, under the circumstances, 


you must admit I was justified in doing.” 

Allaire felt a rush of sympathy for the 
ex-commissioner. For the dreadful busi- 
ness of the last twenty hours had ruined 
Blake, Allaire knew, as well as himself. 
He put out his hand. 

“No ill will, Mr. Blake. It wasn’t you; 
it was fate. Fate seems to have been too 
much for both of us.” 

They shook hands. 

“T wonder,” said Blake. “You don’t 
look like a quitter, Allaire; and I hope I’m 
not. Are you going to lie down meekly and 
call it ‘fate,’ when we both know it’s a 
bloody-handed murderer that’s to blame? 
I’m not!” 

““You’re not in office any longer,”’ said 
Allaire. “If you couldn’t handle the mat- 
ter there, how can you now?” 

Blake flushed. 

“I’m no detective—never professed to 
be. And this thing all came up so sud- 
denly! I only know the routine things to 
do, but now—Heenan, my successor, is 
the ablest detective in the world. But he 
may fall down on this. And, anyway, I’m 
not going to wait idly for his results. 
I’m going to do something!” 

‘“‘What?” queried Allaire dryly. 

Blake shrugged his shoulders. 

“God knows! But I have ordinary 
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intelligence, I hope. I can at least apply 
that. Once again, I’m sorry, Allaire 
Good-day.” ; 

He would have left the lawyer, but 4). 
Jaire detained him. 

“Look here, Blake,” he said: “We're in 
the same boat. Maybe if we row together— 
Anything especial to do now?” 

“I thought of dropping into my dub 
and receiving the commiseration of my 
friends,” answered Blake, with a wry 
smile. 

‘And I’m on my way to my office to see 
if this affair has already affected bysi. 
ness,” said Allaire, with a smile tha 
matched the ex-commissioner’s. “Come 
along with me.” 

Misery loves company; Blake accepted 
the invitation gladly. Allaire’s office was 
not far from headquarters, and they were 
there in a few moments. <A _ wan-faced 
stenographer looked up, timidly at firs, 
then with a little cry of welcome. 

“Oh, Mr. Allaire, I’m so glad! It’s been 
dreadful! I know you hadn’t anything to 
do with that awful affair, and I tried to tell 
them so, but they wouldn’t listen to me! 
As if you hadn’t suffered enough without 
their being so mean as to take away their 
business, too!” 

Allaire looked at Blake. 

“It’s what I expected,” he said. Then, 
to the stenographer, “Don’t worry, Miss 
Prendergast; there’s lots more business in 
the city. Who withdrew their business?” 

“Mr. Considine, Mr. Brady, Mr. 
Thorold, and—that’s all, I guess.” 

But it was enough. Considine’s business 
was worth fifteen hundred a year to Allaire; 
Brady’s was worth almost that much, and 
Thorold’s a couple of thousand. Five 
thousand dollars, the bulk of his practise, 
withdrawn in a lump! Certain practise, 
too. 

“Did they say anything particular?” he 
asked the stenographer. 

“Th-they were—t-rude,” she replied. 
She had been plainly keeping up under the 
strain with difficulty, and Allaire was sorry 
for her. : 

“You didn’t shake me, anyway, Miss 
Prendergast,” he said. 

The color came to her cheeks. 

“I should say not! As if I took any 
stock in what the police say! As if you 
were a murderer—my stars!” Her con 
tempt was tremendous, and Allaire agai 
felt grateful for his friends. : 

“T am mighty grateful to you, Mis 
Prendergast,” said the lawyer. “T'll not 
forget it. And as this has been a hard day 
for you, you may go now. ‘And if I’m not 
here to-morrow—if I don’t show up here 
for some time—you keep the office open 
just the same. I'll send your weekly 
check to you, and——” 

“T’'ll stick,” she said. “But you arent 
going to run away? You're going to stay 
on the job and fight it out, aren't you 
You're one of the best little lawyers in this 
town, Mr. Allaire, and those people that 
turned you down to-day are going to 
sorry—you mark my words!” “ 

“Thank you, Miss Prendergast, - he said. 
“Vou’re a trump.” She beamed at his 
words and was smiling happily when § 
left the office. 

“Well, Blake,” 
had gone, “you see that 
prevent me from doing 
work. My practise—” 
shrugged his shoulders. 
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“And my career—’” Blake emulated 


| the smile and shrug. Then he got down to 


cases. ‘Look here, Allaire: Let’s figure this 
thing out. We know that some one has 
impersonated both of us and done murder. 
He has also impersonated Heenan.” 

“What?” 

Blake explained about what had oc- 
curred in the commissioner’s office while 
Allaire was waiting outside. 

“Three of us have been impersonated. 
Also, the chauffeur who drove you—beg 
pardon, I mean Hastings’ murderer—last 
night. That’s four of us. Have you 
noticed that you and I are similar in 
build?” 

Allaire surveyed the ex-commissioner. 
He nodded assent. 

“And comparatively alike in feature. 
But our coloring! Your hair is black; mine 
is brown. Heenan’s is red. That chauf- 
feur’s was almost white it was so blond.” 

“T don’t believe the disguise was as 
deep as that,”’ said Blake. “As for our hair 
—wigs! All of us are smooth shaven. The 
chauffeur and you and I are of the same 
general build. Heenan is stout, but pad- 
ding would make that change. And re- 
member, too, that even in the most daring 
impersonation, that of myself, the man 
was careful. He came into headquarters 
with his hat over his eyes and his collar 
turned up. He did as I would have done— 
went to my office; no one thought to ex- 
pect anyone other than myself. Notice: 
He’s not supernatural. He doesn’t imper- 
sonate any of us where he would be sub- 
jected to a close examination. He does it 
before people who have never seen the 
original, or know him but slightly, or at a 
time when they are expecting the original, 
and so do not scrutinize. There’s nothing 
supernatural; there’s simply demoniac 
cleverness. I’ve figured it all out, I think. 
He knows you—well, I imagine.”’ 

“Tntimately,”’ said Allaire. He explained 
the reasoning which was mostly that of 
Allison, quoting the letter which had con- 
tained the money. 

Blake nodded. 

‘And he got a good look at me in court 
to-day. We know when he saw the chauf- 
feur. Heenan’s picture’s been printed 
often.” 

“But why impersonate Heenan?” de- 
manded Allaire. 

“T think it’s a little tip to Heenan to be 
careful; not to be too earnest in his chase 
of the murderer,” replied Blake. ‘The 
murderer is a student of conditions; he 
knew that Heenan would be drawn into 
the case—knew it eight days ago.” 

“T believe you,” said Allaire grimly. 
“But goon. Where else has your figuring 
taken you?” 

“Not very far,” admitted Blake rue- 
fully. ‘But the murderer knew that the 
three men killed at headquarters were in 
my office this morning. He telephoned me 
from up-town and told me so. I wondered 
how he khew. But I can understand now. 
He undoubtedly ’phoned their offices, found 
they were out, and guessed that they were 
with me. Then, learning such was the 
case, he guessed that they would be fright- 
ened half to death and would leave head- 
quarters only under a heavy guard. When 
he saw that guard and a patrol, he went by 
in his stolen car and—well, you know what 
happened. He must have got down-town 
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again, after trapping those who chased 
him, in time to see me leave the building 
when he entered and killed Coleman ang 
Warrener with a revolver equipped with a 
Maxim silencer, for no one heard the shots.” 

‘But how did he trap those who pur- 
sued him?” 

Blake told the lawyer, for the details 
of this had not been in the extra Allaire 
had read. Then Blake asked for what 
further information he had. Allaire gave 
it, even to the simulation of his handwriting 
on the murderer’s note left in the com. 
missioner’s private office. 

“And here are our joint conclusions.” 
said Allaire: ‘First, the murderer isa 
friend of mine, intimately informed of my 
private affairs; second, he is a man pos- 
sessed of histrionic ability. At least, he 
can impersonate.” 

“Third?” encouraged Blake. 

Allaire shook his head. 

“There is no third as yet.” 

For a long while, they both sat in thought. 
Then Allaire leaped to his feet. 

“Blake, I’m going over to the Star 
office. I know the night editor, and | 
think he’ll let me go over the files. For 
there 7s a third, Blake. The murderer isa 
counterfeiter. I’m going to look over the 
files and clippings—the ‘morgue,’ they call 
it—and search for the record of the arrest 
of some actor for forgery.” 

“Can I help you?” queried Blake. 

“Yes; you visit the wig-makers along 
Broadway and in the Tenderloin. The 
murderer may have hair to match one of 
the four he’s impersonated, but he’s surely 
had to buy wigs to counterfeit the other 
three——”’ 

“By George,” cried Blake, “this de- 
tective work means only the application of 
ordinary common sense—doesn’t it?” 

“And eternal patience and shrewdness 
and a thousand other things,” said Al- 
laire. “‘No; I don’t expect much from 
this, but—it’s something, Blake. And 
we'll pool our issues and we won’t quit, 
eh, until we’ve run him down?” 

They shook hands. Allaire gave Blake 
his address. 

“If you have anything, come up here 
to-night,” he said. “It’ll be late, but we'll 
want to talk things over.”’ 

“T’ll be there,” promised Blake. 

They left the office. 


It was about this time that Heenan, dis- 
gusted with the farce of examining pro- 
fessional crooks who could give no informa- 
tion, received word from Dexter that opera- 
tives of the Heenan Agency were now on 
the trail of every person who had testified 
at Allaire’s hearing that morning. He 
added that Donovan, shadowing Allaire, 
had telephoned that the lawyer and Blake 
were closeted in Allaire’s office. Heenan 
sneered at this information. 

“Misery loves company,” he said. 
Then an idea struck him. “Get some one 
else on Allaire’s trail, looking him up. 
Especially find out if he’s got a girl— 
engaged, or anything like that.” 

“Why, it don’t seem like a skirt-job, 
said Dexter. “What makes you think— 

“T don’t think anything!” snapped Hee- 
nan. “I only know that it never does any 
harm to look up the woman. Theyt 
usually found close to trouble, anyway: 
Mind, look her up, if there is one.” 


The next instalment of The Gray Hair will appear in May Cosmopolitan. 
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Copyright Hart Schaffner & Marx - 


Good Style 


ARSITY Six Hun- 
dred overcoats ex- 
press one sprightly style 
idea in a variety of good 
models. Here’s one of 


them; you'll find any of 


the others equally dis- 
tinctive in style. 
Look for our label 

It’s the signature to your 
security, of style, of all-wool 
fabrics, of satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Be sure you see it; 
a small thing to look for, a big 
thing to find. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Good Clothes Makers 
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he flavor of ‘‘Swift’s Premium’’ Ham is due to 
a special method of curing. This Swift cure 
gives a greater delicacy, a savoriness that you 
will be quick to appreciate. Serve this ham for 
breakfast tomorrow and see how much your 
family enjoys its delicious flavor. The econom- 
ical way to purchase ham is to buy it whok. 





“Swift’s Premium”? Hams and Bacon 
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